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Jorge  Carrera  Andrade, 
Magician  of  Metaphors 

BY  H.  R.  HAYS 

JORGE  CARRERA  ANDRADE  is  thc  leading  contcmporary  poet  of  Ecuador 
and  belongs  in  the  front  rank  of  Latin-American  literature.  A  native 
of  Quito,  he  was  born  in  1903  and  at  fifteen  years  of  age  was  already 
editing  a  literary  review.  By  the  time  he  was  twenty-three  he  had  pub¬ 
lished  his  first  books  of  poems.  La  guirnalda  del  silencio  and  Estanque 
inefable  (Quito,  1926).  In  the  years  that  followed  he  travelled  extensively 
in  Europe,  studying  in  France,  Germany  and  Spain,  and  published  his 
third  book,  Boletines  de  mar  y  tierra,  in  1930  in  Barcelona.  Although 
he  returned  to  Ecuador  in  1933  to  become  secretary  of  the  National  Con¬ 
gress  and  professor  of  literature  in  the  Mejia  Institute,  by  1934  he  was 
already  in  the  consular  service  and  once  more  took  up  a  wandering  exist¬ 
ence,  visiting  Europe,  Japan  and  China.  In  1940  he  was  appointed  consul 
general  for  Ecuador  in  San  Francisco,  a  position  which  he  now  holds. 

During  thc  last  ten  years  he  has  published  Latitudes  (Quito,  1935), 
a  book  of  essays  and  travel  sketches,  Tiempo  manual  (Madrid,  1935), 
Biografta  para  uso  de  los  pdjaros,  (Paris,  1937)  and  Pais  secreto  (Peking, 
1940),  all  books  of  poetry  and,  finally,  an  anthology  of  his  best  poetry 
entitled  Registro  del  mundo  (Quito,  1941). 

So  much  travel  and  study  abroad  and  friendship  with  many  foreign 
artists  has  had  its  effect  on  Carrera’s  work.  A  cosmopolitan  elegance  char-' 
actcrizcs  all  his  writing  and  many  of  his  poems  constitute  a  notebook  of 
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geographical  impressions.  Through  all  of  this  expatriation,  however,  he 
retains  the  impress  of  his  native  land:  his  particular  kind  of  sensitivity, 
his  exquisite  sensuality,  is  truly  Latin- American. 

He  began  to  write  when  the  poetry  of  South  America  had  already 
undergone  a  rebellion  against  the  decorative  parnasso-symbolism  of 
Ruben  Dario  which  had  created  the  “modernist”  style.  Part  of  this  re¬ 
bellion  consisted  in  an  emphasis  on  specifically  Latin-American  subject 
matter.  In  search  of  a  more  realistic  tradition,  Carrera  became  interested 
in  the  poetry  of  Francis  Jammes.  He  was  attracted  by  the  simplicity  of  the 
French  poet,  his  love  for  genre  subjects,  his  gentleness  of  spirit.  Conse¬ 
quently,  in  the  Ecuadorian’s  early  work,  elements  of  local  color  are  pres¬ 
ent  ;  he  began  by  discovering  his  own  environment.  But  even  in  the  youth¬ 
ful  verses  there  is  a  technical  fluency  and  a  consistency  of  tone  which  is 
to  be  a  permanent  characteristic  of  all  his  work.  One  feels  that  poetry 
is  Carrera’s  native  tongue. 

A  most  important  element  of  this  poet’s  style,  extensively  discussed 
by  the  Spanish  poet,  Pedro  Salinas,  which  appears  even  in  the  earliest 
poems,  is  the  metaphor.  The  metaphor  develops  into  his  basic  structural 
unit:  it  is  the  means  by  which  the  poet’s  personal  vision  unifies  and  takes 
possession  of  the  objects  of  his  environment.  Carrera’s  metaphors  are 
never  strained  or  obscure,  they  unroll  in  luxurious  profusion:  they  are  a 
series  of  surprises,  of  aesthetic  shocks  which  leave  the  mind  tingling 
with  pleasure. 

The  rose  is  a  cup  full  of  humble  fragrance 

Touching  the  air  with  subtle  fingers. 


Bool{:  swallow  that  announces 
My  springtime  among  the  houses! 


Chimneys  with  winged  hats  on. 

Twisted  chimneys,  parenthesis  of  the  meadow. 

The  metaphor  is  Carrera  Andrade’s  poetic  signature,  stamping  the  ma¬ 
terial  of  sensation  with  his  particular  kind  of  perception. 

It  should  be  noted  here  that  the  ultraist  movement,  initiated  in 
Madrid  in  1918  by  Guillermo  de  Torre  and  Cansinos  Assens,  stressed 
the  importance  of  new  and  unusual  metaphors — the  typical  ultraist  poem 
consisted  of  nothing  else.  Carrera  Andrade  is  in  no  sense  an  ultraist,  his 
work  has  a  totally  different  tone;  he  has  never  felt  the  need  for  a  violent 
break  with  the  past,  for  the  complete  reorganization  of  reality  which 
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was  characteristic  of  that  movement,  but  it  is  true  that  by  1926  ultraist 
theory  had  been  absorbed  into  the  current  of  Spanish  writing  and  on  the 
technical  side  he  has  doubtless  profited  from  the  innovations  of  this 
experimental  school. 

In  the  books  published  during  the  thirties  the  visual  aspect  of  his  art 
becomes  more  pronounced  and  also  the  concreteness  and  clarity  with 
which  he  records  sensation.  It  is  this  determination  to  record  sight,  sound 
and  taste  which  is  so  similar  to  the  credo  of  the  North  American  imagists. 
For  instance — 

SONG  OF  THE  APPLE 

Miniature  evening  sl(y; 

■  Yellow,  green,  flesh  color 
With  stars  of  sugar 
Cloudlets  of  satin. 

Apple  with  the  hard  breast 
Gradual  snow  to  the  touch. 

Sweet  rivers  to  the  taste. 

Clear  sl(y  to  the  nose. 

Emblem  of  l^nowledge. 

Bearer  of  the  supreme  message: 

Law  of  gravitation 
Or  that  of  sexual  love. 

In  our  hands  the  apple 
Is  a  memory  of  paradise, 

A  tiny  heaven:  an  angel  of  fragrance 
Flies  in  its  orbit. 

The  first  two  stanzas  of  the  above  are  very  close  to  imagism.  Compare 
William  Carlos  Williams — 

T he  alphabet 
Of  the  trees 
Is  fading  in  the 
Song  of  the  leaves 

or  Marianne  Moore — 

The  firs  stand  in  a  procession,  each  with  an  emerald  turkey  foot  at  the  top  . . . 

In  all  of  these  cases  the  poetical  intention  is  to  render  the  world  of  sensa¬ 
tion  more  accurately  and  intensely  by  means  of  figures  which  arc  both 
descriptive  and  evocative. 

Antonio  dc  Undurraga,  in  discussing  Carrera  Andrade’s  work,  makes 
a  distinction  between  European  poetry  and  that  of  Latin-Amcrica.  The 
poet  of  the  old  world,  he  says,  tends  to  work  from  within,  his  intensity 
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is  subjective.  The  American,  he  maintains,  is  overwhelmed  by  his  world 
and  automatically  tends  to  record  impressions,  to  become  a  poet  of  sen¬ 
sation.  There  are,  of  course,  a  multitude  of  exceptions  to  this  generaliza¬ 
tion  but  perhaps  there  is  enough  truth  in  it  to  suggest  that  the  poets  of 
both  North  and  South  America  have  been  subject  to  a  similar  colonial 
situation.  The  immensity  and  novelty  of  the  new  world  has  sometimes 
been  a  stronger  force  than  cultural  or  philosophic  tradition.  In  the  north 
the  dynamism  of  rapid  economic  development  has  also  tended  to  over¬ 
whelm  the  artist.  The  poets  of  the  western  world  are  still  struggling  with 
the  task  of  spiritually  conquering  their  environment,  of  mastering  it  and 
shaping  it  into  cultural  forms. 

The  North  American  imagists,  although  stimulated  by  French  sym¬ 
bolism,  tended  to  use  the  metaphor  sparingly  and  relied  on  a  poetry  of 
understatement.  In  contrast,  Carrera,  who  also  stems  from  French  sym¬ 
bolism,  is  in  closer  contact  with  it.  Pedro  Salinas  has  already  noted  that 
the  theme  of  the  window,  which  constantly  appears,  is  the  concentrated 
symbol  for  all  of  Carrera’s  poetry.  It  is  the  practical  earthly  outlook  upon 
the  landscape  and  at  the  same  time  it  stands  for  the  inner  vision,  the 
ability  to  see  colors  beyond  the  spectrum  and  the  shapes  of  the  spirit  with 
which  the  true  poet  is  always  concerned. 

Coincidently  with  his  travels,  Carrera  Andrade’s  poetic  canvass  broad¬ 
ened  to  include  sketches  of  foreign  cities  and  also  poems  dealing  with  the 
labor  movement  and  the  social  problems  which  agitated  the  thirties. 
While  in  France,  Carrera  was  in  contact  with  the  progressive  movement 
of  this  period.  There  is  a  contradiction,  however,  between  his  art  and 
purely  social  material.  His  poetry  is  born  of  a  sensitive  individualism  and 
he  is  an  aesthetic  aristocrat.  The  delicate  and  decorative  character  of  his 
poetry  does  not  lend  itself  to  direct  and  brutal  statement.  This  awareness 
of  social  problems  docs,  however,  represent  another  phase  of  maturity 
and,  when  it  is  blended  with  Indian  material,  it  is  characteristic  of  a 
school  of  writing  which  has  been  called  “indigenism.”  These  poems  were 
published  in  Boletines  dc  mar  y  tierra  in  1930,  antedating  most  of  the 
nationalist  theory  which  has,  in  recent  times,  stressed  the  cultures  and 
economic  problems  of  the  Indians.  In  the  last  few  years  Mexico,  Peru, 
and  Ecuador  have  produced  many  novels  dealing  with  the  native  popu¬ 
lation  and  in  Ecuador,  Peru,  and  Bolivia  there  is  now  a  definite  school 
of  indigenist  poetry.  Carrera  Andrade  must  therefore  be  credited  with 
being  a  precursor  of  one  of  the  most  widespread  trends  in  contemporary 
Latin  American  literature. 

On  the  formal  side,  there  is  such  a  feeling  of  case  and  naturalness 
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that  slight  changes  in  Carrera’s  poetical  method  are  hardly  noticeable. 
His  earlier  work  tends  to  be  written  in  traditional  rhymed  quatrains  but, 
as  he  matured,  he  dropped  the  rhymes  and  worked  in  a  freer  but  still 
basically  alexandrine  movement.  He  says  himself — 

“Poetry  is  creation  rather  than  construction.  I  do  not  believe  it  should 
be  facility  or  craftsmanship.  The  poet  does  not  deliberately  sit  down  at 
a  table  to  manufacture  poetry,  the  latter  comes  unexpectedly  from  the 
heights,  like  a  tremendous  wind,  like  a  militant  angel  who  shakes  and 
tortures  the  man,  and  the  victim  argues  with  himself  in  his  agony  and 
stammers  some  broken  fragments  which  constitute  the  poem.  For  true 
poetry  is  only  that  which  has  fallen  from  the  combat  with  the  angel.” 

“From  my  point  of  view,  the  poetic  evolution  of  the  world  has  under¬ 
gone  three  stages:  the  musical  stage  (up  to  romanticism),  the  sculptural 
or  formal  stage  (parnassian)  and  the  visual  stage  (initiated  by  symbol¬ 
ism  and  continued  up  to  the  present).  My  poetry  belongs  to  this  last 
stage.” 

And  thus  Carrera  Andrade  is  typically  the  poet  of  tropical  luxuriance, 
the  poet  of  birds  and  insects  and  plowed  fields  and  moist  abundant 
vegetation,  the  poet  of  the  simple  things  of  daily  life.  He  has  seen  and 
recorded  much  and  the  fruit  of  it  all  is  a  more  intensive  subjectivity.  As 
he  grows  older  he  becomes  more  aware  of  his  own  solitude. 

Without  memory  of  compass  or  earthly  idiom, 

Spurred  on  by  sl(y, 

Wading  through  solitudes  li\e  rivers, 

I  cross  the  planet’s  mute  geography. 

Along  with  the  deepening  nostalgia,  his  imagery  tends  to  grow  more 
compact,  more  subtly  associative. 

Islands  where  silence 
Is  the  highest  gift 
In  the  night  of  leather  and  pupil 
And  coffin  and  seaweed. 

Jorge  Carrera  Andrade,  the  world  traveler,  has  preserved  a  delectable 
array  of  souvenirs  for  his  readers;  his  three-dimensional  banquet  is  full 
of  vivid  colors  and  pungent  flavors.  He  disarms  and  entices:  he  speaks 
with  ease  and  intimacy.  In  the  show  windows  of  his  verse  he  has  im¬ 
prisoned  air,  music  and  sunlight.  He  has  traveled  farther  than  terrestrial 
maps  and  brought  back  photographs  of  the  essence  of  things. — New 
Yorl^  City. 


Total  War  and  Literature 


(Illustrated  by  Notes  on  Contemporary  Soviet  Writers) 

BY  LEONID  ZNAKOMY  AND  DAN  LEVIN 

WAR  is  a  brutal  shock  to  the  creative  spirit.  Some  voices  are 
muted  by  it,  because  they  are  unable  to  change  to  the  new 
theme.  Some  are  stilled  because  words  have  suddenly  become 
less  meaningful  than  action. 

Other  voices  acquire  new  resonance  and  meaning — as  if  the  very 
excess  of  anguish  and  disorder  had  steeled  them  to  thrilling  utterance. 

No  one  has  seen  these  reactions  more  clearly  or  explained  them  bet¬ 
ter  than  Alexei  Tolstoy,  one  of  Soviet  Russia’s  best  prose  writers.  In  a 
critical  essay  on  war  poetry  in  the  Soviet  Union,  he  says: 

“Our  government  (in  the  years  before  the  war)  saw  the  inevitability 
of  world-embracing  war,  and  the  whole  strength  of  the  nation,  including 
its  literary  forces,  pushed  against  the  iron  wheel  of  strained  and  hurried 
preparation  for  battle  to  save  the  life  and  independence  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  heroes  in  the  literature  of  this  period  of  the  three  five-year 
plans  are  toil,  growth,  dedication,  the  massed  millions  building  plants, 
dynamos,  power-houses,  cities;  at  times  the  act  of  building  itself  becomes 
the  object  of  literature.  This  is  a  literature  that  drives  toward  a  goal,  and 
its  goal  is  concrete,  composed  of  tangibles. 

“Then — suddenly — the  world-embracing  war.  The  hands  of  some 
writers  let  fall  their  pens,  because  in  an  instant  the  theme  of  fifteen  years 
is  ended;  it  is  not  fright  but  the  need  of  an  internal  creative  ‘reconstruc¬ 
tion*  that  explains  the  silence  of  these  writers  in  the  first  months  of  war. 

“Then  begins  the  search  for  new  themes,  the  quest  of  a  hero.  Today 
that  theme  is  Motherland  and  Victory.  And  the  hero  is  an  actual  man, 
with  a  name  and  family,  a  son  of  the  people,  a  hero  of  the  people’s  war.” 

Today  many  of  the  voices  of  the  Soviet  literary  renascence  of  the 
thirties  (which  we  described  in  Books  Abroad  in  the  summer  of  1941) 
are  silent,  or  silenced.  Other  voices,  which  had  grown  faint  in  the  years 
of  building  and  girding,  are  suddenly  strong  again. 

Many  Soviet  writers  have  died  in  defense  of  freedom.  A  year  ago 
Alexander  Polyakov’s  book  Russians  Don*t  Surrender  was  a  best  seller 
in  its  American  translation.  Now  Polyakov  is  dead,  fallen  in  tank  combat 
around  bloody  Rzhev.  He  was  thirty-five.  Eugene  Petrov,  dear  to  Ameri- 
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can  readers  as  co-author  of  Little  Golden  Calf,  was  killed  in  the  defense 
of  Sevastopol.  He  went  down  on  a  destroyer  returning  to  the  mainland 
after  carrying  supplies  and  reinforcements  to  the  besieged  city. 

Alexander  Bezimensky,  one  of  the  finest  of  the  poets,  commands  a 
battalion  at  the  front.  Joseph  Utkin,  another  of  the  good  young  poets, 
fought  in  the  ranks.  A  grenade  ripped  off  four  fingers  of  one  of  his 
hands.  The  general  under  whose  command  Utkin  fought  sent  him  a 
note  promising:  “Your  hand  will  be  avenged.” 

A  powerful  voice  that  had  been  strangely  silent,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  been  heard  again,  with  its  old  lilt  but  with  a  more  savage  refrain. 
Nikolai  Tikhonov,  one  of  the  Soviet’s  finest  writers  of  the  Romantic 
school,  had  turned  from  creative  work  to  translation.  But  Tikhonov  lived 
through  the  days  of  Leningrad’s  defense,  and  emerged  with  a  gripping 
poem  Kirov  Is  With  Us: 

Through  Leningrad’s  iron  nights 
Kirov  wdkjs  the  city 

recalls  curiously  and  grimly  Vachel  Lindsay’s  Abraham  Lincoln  walk¬ 
ing  the  streets  of  Springfield,  Illinois.  There  is  a  macabre  and  metallic 
passion  in  this  free  verse  which  renders  it,  in  the  phrase  of  Alexei  Tolstoy, 
“a  song  through  clenched  teeth.” 

And  the  terror  and  desperation  of  the  homeless — the  old  woman 
leading  a  goat,  the  little  girl  clutching  a  jug — leap  in  the  verse  of  Alexei 
Surkov: 

T he  nightly  horror  drives  them  from  their  town. 

Flames  scream  at  their  bac\s  .  .  . 

It  isn’t  all  battle-light  and  the  voices  of  artillery.  Sometimes  it  is 
human  and  tender,  like  these  lines  by  Konstantin  Simonov: 

'  Wait  for  me.  /  will  come  bac\. 

Wait  for  me. 

Wait,  through  the  melancholy  yellow  rains. 

Wait,  through  the  hot  days  of  summer. 

Wait,  when  they  no  longer  wait  for  the  others. 

When  the  others  are  forgotten. 

Wait,  when  no  letter  comes 
From  far-off  places. 

Wait,  when  those  waiting  with  you 
Are  tired  of  waiting  . . . 

Wait  for  me.  I  will  come  bac\ 

In  spite  of  all  deaths. 

The  others  who  didn’t  wait  will  say: 

"LucKy  Devil!” 

The  others  who  didn’t  wait  can  never  know 
How  your  waiting  for  me  saved  me 
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From  the  flame. 

When  1  have  come  bac\,  we  shall  \now, 

You  and  /, 

That  you  did  right  in  waiting 
When  the  others  gave  up  and  forgot. 

A  new  author,  Boris  Voitekhov,  has  recorded  in  short  essays  the  grand 
and  terrible  story  of  Sevastopol.  The  book,  we  understand,  will  appear 
soon  in  an  American  edition.  A  veteran,  Alexander  Prokofieff,  continues 
his  patriotic  martial  poetry,  and  mirrors  the  epic  of  Leningrad.  Konstan¬ 
tin  Simonov’s  play  Russian  People  has  become  more  famous  than  the 
others,  but  is  only  one  of  several  new  plays  based  on  the  anti-Fascist  war. 

Dozens  of  writers  are  serving  as  war  correspondents.  Front-line  re¬ 
porting  by  soldier-writers,  recently  adopted  by  our  own  United  States  ma¬ 
rines,  has  made  a  vivid  record  of  these  terrible  days  for  the  Soviet  people. 

These  may  seem  like  random  notes.  No  detailed  study  of  “literature” 
is  possible  today.  The  above  paragraphs  merely  illustrate  the  everlasting 
inseparability  of  the  word  and  the  deed.  In  the  grip  of  freedom’s  war, 
some  creative  artists  find  it  easier  to  fight  with  bayonets  and  grenades, 
some  with  words.  Some,  the  most  flexible,  fight  with  both  deeds  and 
words. — Washington,  D.  C. 


The  capable  Colombian  writer  and 
organizer  German  Arciniegas,  who  has 
been  for  some  time  Minister  of  Educa¬ 
tion  in  his  native  country,  is  spending 
this  year  in  the  United  States,  lecturing 
at  Colombia  University,  the  University 
of  Chicago,  and  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

“Since  the  university  teachers  and  the 
intellectuals  were  almost  solidly  behind 
the  National  Socialist  party,  no  opposi¬ 
tion  on  their  part  against  rising  fascism 
could  be  expected.  The  teacher  taught 
violence,  the  student  executed  it  and  the 
judge  dismissed  the  case.  This  was  the 
situation  amongst  the  learned  in  Ger¬ 
many.” — Alexander  Baezewski,  in  The 
American  Scholar. 

“Jos^  Vasconcelos’  Herndn  Cortis  is 
a  great  little  work  of  Vasconcclism.  We 
venture  to  suggest  that  this  is  its  greatest 
merit.  The  author  looks  out  of  the  book 


at  every  page,  like  those  chancellors  or 
majordomos  who  come  out  on  the  bal¬ 
cony  beside  the  prince  to  receive  their 
share  of  the  applause  .  .  .” — Benjamin 
Jarn^s,  in  La  Nacidn  of  Buenos  Aires. 

“The  Revista  Academica,  an  influen¬ 
tial  ‘Vanguard’  publication  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  recently  conducted  a  sympo¬ 
sium  in  which  180  Brazilian  litterateurs 
recorded  their  judgment  as  to  the  ten 
best  novelists  in  Brazil.  The  following 
ten  names  received  the  highest  number 
of  votes:  Machado  de  Assis,  Aluisio 
Azevedo,  Graciliano  Ramos,  Jos^  Lins 
do  Rego,  Lima  Barreto,  Jorge  Amado, 
Raul  Pompeia,  Jos^  de  Alencar,  Manuel 
Antonio  de  Almeida  and  Rachel  de 
Queiroz.  Of  this  list,  six  arc  dead,  name¬ 
ly:  Machado  de  Assis,  Aluisio  Azevedo, 
Lima  Barreto,  Raul  Pompeia,  Jos^  de 
Alencar  and  Manuel  Antonio  de  Al¬ 
meida.” — Manuel  Bandeira,  in  Sur, 
Buenos  Aires. 


Alfred  Huggenberger: 
Peasant  and  Man  of  Letters 


BY  FRITZ  FRAUCHIGER 

It’s  a  far  cry  from  the  days  when  the  peasant  was  represented  in  lit¬ 
erature  as  an  untidy,  shrewd  yokel  with  questionable  appetites.  Today, 
many  poets  and  writers  fully  realize  the  literary  potentialities  of 
village  lore,  particularly  in  lands  of  the  Old  World,  where  the  tillers  of 
the  soil  form  a  social  as  well  as  an  occupational  class.  Well  known  in 
literature  are  themes  derived  from  peculiarities  of  country  folk  and  their 
life  close  to  nature,  and  from  the  significance  of  their  occupation  in  pro¬ 
viding  our  daily  bread.  Since  agriculture  demands  hard  work  and  long 
hours,  higher  education  and  the  refinements  of  life  are  usually  denied  to 
those  who  cultivate  the  soil;  very  few  among  them  take  to  writing.  Rare 
indeed  is  a  peasant,  deserving  the  name,  who,  like  Alfred  Huggenberger, 
has  achieved  fame  in  the  world  of  letters. 

This  popular  Swiss  writer  and  poet  of  country  life  has  spent  all  his 
life — he  was  75  years  old  last  December — in  the  hilly  lowlands  of  north¬ 
eastern  Switzerland,  between  Zurich  and  Lake  Constance.  For  over  three 
hundred  years,  his  ancestors  had  lived  and  tended  their  fields  in  this 
region.  Alfred  was  richly  endowed  with  love  for  the  soil  and  its  care 
and  did  not  disappoint  a  less  successful  father  who  hoped  this  particular 
son  would  bring  new  prosperity  to  their  farm.  Yet,  for  the  boy  this  meant 
giving  up  very  reluctantly  a  fervently  desired  secondary  education;  in 
looking  back  upon  his  adolesence,  the  mature  author  sees  himself  again 
as  he  stood  with  sadness  in  his  heart,  watching  two  erstwhile  classmates 
walking  past  and  beyond  him  on  their  way  to  the  advanced  school: 
“. . .  fiir  mich  war  die  Tiire  verschlossen.”  But  he  had  access  to  books  and 
soon  spent  what  spare  time  he  had  in  devouring  anything  printed  that 
lay  within  reach.  As  his  inner  horizon  expanded  he  felt  the  urge  to  try 
writing  himself,  and  to  this  urge  Swiss  literature  today  owes  several  vol¬ 
umes  of  poetry,  six  novels,  seven  volumes  of  Novcllen,  a  number  of  books 
of  miscellanea  for  children  and  friends  of  children,  and  some  sixty  dra¬ 
matic  productions.  But  to  this  day,  Huggenberger’s  full  professional  title 
is  “Landwirt  und  Schriftsteller.” 

Youthful  exuberance  and  self-confidence  ring  through  the  Reiter- 
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poesie,  his  first  collection  of  poems,  some  of  which  are  distantly  kin  to 
the  passionate  dithyrambs  of  Sturm  und  Drang.  Another  volume  is  de¬ 
voted  to  early  songs  and  ballads,  but  the  later  lyric  creations  reveal  a  more 
contemplative  mood  which  is  aptly  characterized,  for  instance,  by  the 
titles  of  the  collections  H interm  Pflug,  and  Stille  der  Felder.  The  man 
behind  the  plow  is  shown  as  a  seer  and  priest;  his  share,  as  it  turns  furrow 
upon  furrow,  liberates  dreams  and  cuts  the  bounds  of  time;  his  action 
is  a  ritual  in  the  worship  of  nature.  A  pervading  love  of  the  native  soil 
appears  everywhere  in  the  poems.  Huggenberger’s  art  is  honest;  he  puts 
content  over  form,  but  by  his  own  admission  considers  the  care  of  lan¬ 
guage  “eine  heilige  Sache.”  Much  of  his  poetry  and  many  of  his  comedies 
are  cast  in  his  native  Alemannic  dialect.  This  part  of  his  work  obviously 
will  find  but  few  readers  north  of  the  Rhine;  still,  through  the  vehicle 
of  his  own  brand  of  Schwizerdiitsch  the  author  achieves  a  directness  of 
expression  and  an  immediacy  of  feeling  hardly  matched  in  his  texts 
written  in  the  standard  literary  idiom.  I  find  no  parallel,  for  instance, 
for  his  idyll  Dorfsunntig;  it  recreates  the  unforgettable  melody  of  a  sum¬ 
mer  Sunday  morning  in  a  Swiss  village  just  before  church  time.  Certain¬ 
ly,  the  poet  has  no  better  tool  for  his  synthesis  of  regional  background 
and  native  actors,  of  the  uniqueness  of  the  moment  chosen  for  descrip¬ 
tion  and  his  personal  experience,  than  the  indigenous  form  of  his  mother 
tongue  with  its  many  picturesque  figures  of  speech  and  metaphors,  often 
so  intimately  linked  with  the  folklore  of  the  particular  region. 

Two  historical  plays  testify  to  the  serious  dramatic  aspirations  of  the 
younger  Huggenberger.  He  may  have  dreamed  of  becoming  some  day 
the  great  playwright  Helvetia  is  still  waiting  for,  yet,  wisely  restricting 
himself  to  a  more  congenial  if  less  pretentious  genre,  he  produced  subse¬ 
quently  almost  three  score  light  dramatic  interludes,  sketches,  and 
comedies. 

Almost  without  exception,  Huggenberger’s  prose  works,  by  virtue 
of  their  honest,  uncolored  presentations  of  the  imagery  and  activity  of 
the  village,  are  true  Dorfgeschichten — not,  however,  the  kind  a  former 
generation  wept  and  exulted  over,  for  his  men  and  women  are  no  Salon- 
bauern.  They  are  regional  literature,  Heimat\unst  at  its  best;  there  is  in 
it  no  escape  from  reality  and  the  present  into  a  world  of  fancy,  specula¬ 
tion,  or  pure  invention.  Huggenberger  the  peasant  knows  his  peasants. 
The  apparently  narrow  realm  of  farm  life  as  a  stage  in  the  comidie 
humeune,  far  from  being  dull  and  monotonous,  derives  added  color  from 
the  intimate  relationship  of  its  actors  with  the  soil  on  which  they  live, 
and  from  the  inescapable  rhythm  the  seasons  impose  upon  them. — But 
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a  peasant  must  do  as  peasants  do.  If  he  writes  about  the  pursuits  of  his 
class,  he  will  find  no  critics  more  severe  than  his  neighbors.  They  are 
afraid  lest  he  bare  to  the  world  their  faults  and  petty  weaknesses.  Such 
misguided  antagonism  is  suspected  of  having  once  caused  someone  to 
set  fire  to  Huggenberger’s  house,  burning  it  to  the  ground.  But  the 
prophet  who  stayed  at  home  won  out.  Sagacious  as  a  farmer,  just  but 
tactful  in  his  daily  life  as  well  as  in  his  writings,  he  was  early  and  often 
entrusted  with  responsible  positions  in  the  local  government.  Thus  the 
substance  of  his  literary  art  is  drawn  from  a  full  measure  of  experience 
and  understanding  gained  in  observing  nature,  people,  and  ways  of  life. 

Huggenberger’s  interest,  then,  is  in  the  people  and  the  natural  back¬ 
ground  of  a  certain  region.  The  peasants,  there  as  elsewhere,  arc  more 
deeply  rooted  to  the  nourishing  ground  than  anyone  else  could  be  rooted 
anywhere.  Few  of  the  author’s  stories  fail  to  touch  on  the  problem  of 
farm  ownership,  and  often  his  heroes’  best  efforts  arc  directed  toward 
enlarging  their  holdings,  or  maintaining  or  acquiring  ownership.  The 
amount  of  productive  acreage  held  by  the  peasant  is  to  him  a  real  measure 
of  the  power  and  the  respect  he  may  command  in  his  community;  many 
a  plot  finds  its  motivation  in  this  basic  attitude,  which  is  succintly  stated 
in  a  phrase  in  Die  Schicksalswiese:  “Hinzutun,  nicht  schmalcrn.”  Each 
individual  cares  for  his  ground  according  to  his  ability  and  personal  code 
of  ethics.  But  the  farm  and  the  home  go  hand  in  hand.  Huggenberger’s 
narratives  rarely  lack  a  love  episode,  and  it  is  often  enacted  by  the  bash¬ 
ful,  clumsy  country  youth  and  the  alert,  clever  girl  who  knows  whom 
and  what  she  is  after.  In  the  author’s  literary  world  marriage  is  more 
than  the  happy  ending  of  a  love  affair;  here  as  in  real  life  it  is  also  a 
state  whose  durability  will  insure  the  profitable  continuation  of  the  farm- 
family  relationship.  It  is  seen  in  Ebenhoch  as  “. . .  den  stillen  Hafcn  dcr 
Ehc,  von  wannen  cs  kcinc  Riickkehr  gibt.” 

The  relatively  small  world  of  the  village  produces  a  great  variety 
of  picturesque  individuals.  Many  of  Huggenberger’s  characters  show 
typical,  even  related  traits,  yet  each  one  has  the  stamp  of  a  different  per¬ 
sonality.  Among  his  favored  types,  and  treated  with  particular  fondness, 
is  the  taciturn  young  Knecht  who  excels  in  dependability  and  whose  stub¬ 
bornness  and  determination  win  for  him  a  farm  and,  despite  his  clumsi¬ 
ness,  a  girl. 

Huggenberger’s  personality  as  well  as  his  writings  show  a  stability 
and  a  love  of  “Heimat”  that  arc  characteristic  for  his  class  and,  in  a  wider 
sense,  for  his  native  country.  The  literary  historian  may  note  with  interest 
that  the  author’s  birth  took  place  during  that  incredibly  prolific  decade 
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185B-1868  which  produced  the  well-known  Swiss  writers  J.  C.  Heer, 
Jakob  Bosshardt,  Otto  von  Greyerz,  Meinrad  Lienert,  Rudolf  von  Tavel, 
Fritz  Marti,  Heinrich  Federer,  Ernst  Zahn,  and  others.  Huggenberger 
alone  among  them  is  truly  a  peasant-poet. — University  of  Ok}ahoma. 


Criteriology  and  Literature 

BY  FIDELINO  DE  FIGUEIREDO 
(Translated  by  C.  E.  Kany ) 

Recently  a  new  chapter  in  philosophical  studies,  or  rather,  in  logic 
has  been  written ;  so  new  indeed  that  it  has  been  necessary  to  create 
a  word  with  which  to  designate  it.  The  new  term  is  criteriology; 
that  is,  the  analysis  of  the  various  criteria  of  truth,  “of  the  extrinsic  stand¬ 
ard  or  of  the  intrinsic  character  that  permits  one  to  recognize  the  truth 
and  to  distinguish  it  unmistakably  from  error.”  According  to  Lalande, 
the  distinguished  master  of  philosophical  lexicography,  the  term  was  first 
used  in  the  university  of  Louvain. 

As  long  as  the  criterion  of  truth  was  only  the  common  sense  or  the 
universal  consensus,  it  was  neither  necessary  nor  possible  to  make  a  com¬ 
parative  examination  of  various  criteria.  During  the  long  medieval  pe¬ 
riod,  authority  was  the  criterion.  But  when  on  account  of  the  progress 
made  in  experiment  and  speculation  thinkers  were  led  to  re-examine 
the  old  ideas  and  to  propose  new  criteria  of  truth,  there  arose  the  necessity 
of  a  comparative  examination  of  all  criteria:  the  old  universal  consensus; 
authority;  evidence,  a  criterion  advocated  by  Spinoza  and  Descartes; 
the  inconceivability  of  the  opposite,  a  criterion  proposed  by  Spencer;  re¬ 
peatedly  confirmed  experience,  which  is  the  present-day  criterion  of 
laboratory  workers,  and  the  like. 

The  foregoing  list  of  criteria  is  not  the  order  in  which  they  arc 
esteemed  or  practiced  by  the  public.  Even  today  much  confidence  is 
placed  in  common  sense  and  in  universal  consensus,  especially  for  the 
solution  of  everyday  moral  problems  aiming  at  a  peaceful  defense  of 
certain  positions,  interests  and  comforts.  In  some  groups  of  traditional 
opinion  the  criterion  of  authority  still  holds  sway.  In  the  domain  of 
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politics  its  strength  has  even  increased,  not  only  in  regimes  upholding 
authority,  but  also  in  liberal  regimes  that  easily  degenerate  into  regimes 
of  party  control,  and  even  in  the  free  democracies,  where  the  dearth  of 
critical  spirit  calls  for  guides  or  leaders.  Now  authority  is  the  source  of 
the  influence  exerted  by  a  guide  or  leader  and  of  the  respect  shown  him. 
The  same  is  true  in  education  and  science,  where  the  master’s  voice  is 
listened  to  and  followed  with  confidence,  because  it  has  authority.  Fur¬ 
thermore  we  all  know  how  greatly  authority  has  been  misused  in  the 
more  or  less  feudal  organization  of  contemporary  society. 

But  authority  in  the  democracies,  whether  legitimate  or  misused, 
must  be  preceded  by  a  long  period  of  critical  formation.  That  which 
gives  to  the  critical  spirit  the  element  of  respectability  can  be  transmitted 
through  the  authority  of  a  leader.  In  education,  for  instance,  this  can 
be  verified  in  the  Romance  countries  with  regard  to  Latin:  the  virtues 
peculiar  to  Latin  can  be  transmitted  by  teachers  of  the  mother  tongue 
who  are  solidly  grounded  in  the  classics. 

And  so  it  must  be  in  literature.  If  a  critic  or  literary  historian  is  re¬ 
spected  in  his  judgments  and  interpretations,  it  is  because  he  has  au¬ 
thority.  This  authority  must  come  to  him  from  the  exercise  of  a  superior 
criterion  of  truth,  guided  by  universal  concepts.  Literary  criticism  also 
has  its  problems  of  recognizing  truth,  which,  in  its  own  case,  arc  prob¬ 
lems  of  aesthetic  judgment,  of  gauging  beauty,  for  which  it  needs  a  mea¬ 
suring-rod  or  criterion. 

The  literary  historian — and  even  more  the  militant  critic  of  con¬ 
temporary  literature — in  judging  the  merit  or  value  of  any  given  work 
must  decide  what  beauty  and  truth  is  contained  in  its  artistic  expression. 

When  he  analyzes  works  consecrated  by  centuries  of  popular  ap¬ 
proval,  the  process  is  inverted:  he  must  explain  that  long  hold  on  public 
taste.  Why  is  Hamlet  a  work  of  the  first  rank  in  dramatic  literature.^ 
Does  literary  criticism  and  do  careful  literary  analyses  confirm  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  Faust?  In  both  cases,  cither  in  discovering  new  values  or  in 
confirming  old  ones,  the  problem  arises:  what  is  the  criterion  of  beauty 
in  literature Is  it  possible  to  identify  it  with  the  criterion  of  truth  } 

However  much  one  may  dogmatize  on  methods  of  criticism,  it  is 
necessary  to  consider  quality  in  a  literary  work.  But  it  is  always  easier 
to  show  why  a  given  work  is  bad  or  mediocre  than  to  explain  why  an¬ 
other  is  superior.  What  a  long  time  it  often  takes  us  to  interpret  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  satisfaction  derived  from  a  piece  of  literature  of  a  high  order!  The 
work  must  be  studied  profoundly.  Such  a  profound  study  may  consume 
years  and  even  centuries. 
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Several  authors  have  proposed  solutions  to  the  problem  of  a  cri¬ 
terion  of  truth  in  literature,  that  is,  of  a  measuring-rod.  Strict  adherence 
to  the  rules  of  the  classical  genres  was  the  criterion  followed  from  the 
sixteenth  to  the  eighteenth  centuries,  while  beauty  was  considered  an 
absolute  ideal  and  the  imitation  of  the  ancients  the  only  way  to  attain  it. 
But  the  criterion  was  bound  to  change  when  two  disturbing  ideas  en¬ 
tered  the  field  of  criticism:  the  appearance  of  nationalism  in  literature 
and  evolution  in  literary  expression.  As  a  result,  various  criteria  arose: 
a  faithful  interpretation  of  the  national  spirit;  the  successful  search  for 
new  forms;  the  expression  of  permanent  psychological  traits  in  man 
(already  a  reaction  against  previous  relativism  and  nationalism);  the 
expression  of  a  fundamental  or  essential  character  in  each  literature;  a 
lofty  moralizing  purpose;  the  fusion  or  convergence  of  these  last  two; 
social  reform;  subordination  of  the  dominant  religion  to  theology;  de¬ 
fense  of  the  individual;  internal  structural  equilibrium  or  artistic  per¬ 
fection;  universal  opinion  or  the  consensus  of  the  mass  of  readers;  new 
invention  or  abrupt  variation,  etc. 

The  problem  continues  to  be  discussed.  Leonard  Beriger  has  just 
given  impetus  to  this  discussion  with  his  book  Die  Uterarische  Wertung. 
I  had  already  suggested  a  criterion  in  Aristarchos  (ed.  2,  pp.  141-142) : 
since  literary  art  is  an  intuitively  and  emotionally  acquired  method,  ex¬ 
pressed  in  creative  writing,  of  knowing  man  and  his  relationship  to  the 
universe,  that  work  will  be  superior  or  successful  which  gives  us  the 
greatest  number  of  new  intuitive  and  emotional  elements  in  the  simplest 
and  most  striking  fictional  expression.  (This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss, 
or  even  to  enumerate,  the  criteria  of  beauty  in  art;  all  we  hope  to  do 
here  is  to  defend  the  necessity  of  opening  a  new  department  or  a  new 
direction  in  literary  study:  criteriology.) 

Fundamentally,  all  the  methods  of  approach  enumerated  above  arc 
opinions  or  proposals  of  criteria  of  truth  for  literary  history,  investiga¬ 
tions  of  standards  with  which  one  may  recognize  truth  aureolcd  with 
beauty.  But  these  points  of  view  have  not  yet  been  subjected  to  methodi¬ 
cal  criticism  because  the  study  of  general  problems  of  literature,  or  of 
the  philosophy  of  literature,  unfortunately  becomes  the  field  of  the  spe¬ 
cialist,  and  the  war  has  brought  to  a  temporary  stop  the  work  of  the 
international  conventions  of  modern  literary  history  (1931,  1935  and 
1939)  including  such  contributions  as  that  of  the  Helicon  group. 

The  problem  of  aesthetic  judgment  will  be  illuminated  with  a  new 
clarity  only  when  a  criteriology  of  literary  history  is  set  up.  1  mean  that 
in  those  seminars  or  institutes  of  literary  science,  indispensable  centers 
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of  higher  literary  instruction  whose  purpose  is  to  fortify  and  revivify 
literature  with  ideas,  it  would  be  useful  to  initiate  the  comparative  study 
of  the  criteria  of  truth  or  of  beauty  in  literature,  to  analyze  these  criteria 
in  the  light  of  philosophy,  to  test  them  experimentally,  both  through  the 
specialized  experience  of  this  study  and  through  the  cumulative  and 
spontaneous  experience  of  those  works  evolved  through  the  centuries. 
This  literary  criteriology  should  be  articulated  with  a  philosophical 
criteriology  in  order  to  limit  its  own  uncertainties,  as  far  as  the  solidity 
of  the  epistomological  base  permits.  It  can  not  be  denied  that  we  are 
yearning  for  or  are  on  the  road  to  an  ideal:  the  definition  of  a  single 
criterion  of  truth,  truth  which  pure  science  allows  us  to  glimpse  and 
which  is  implemented  by  technique.  This  pure  truth  can  not  differ  from 
the  truth  of  the  knowledge  of  man  haloed  by  art  in  new  splendor  or 
converted  into  a  super-reality.  Nor  can  the  criterion  of  this  intuition- 
revealing  beauty  deviate  from  the  criterion  of  absolute  truth. 

How  can  we  establish  that  agreement.?  I  suppose  one  may  doubt 
whether  this  ideal  can  be  attained  under  the  present  conditions  of  the 
human  mind.  But  all  honor  to  those  who  will  mark  out  a  path  to  attain 
that  ideal.  Knowledge  is  not  only  the  acquisition  of  a  new  fact  or  theory 
concerning  man,  nature,  or  the  relationship  between  these  two;  it  also 
means  adapting  our  minds  to  reality  scientifically  explained  or  philo¬ 
sophically  interpreted  or  artistically  recreated. 

This  ideal  of  unifying  criteria  of  truth  and  aesthetic  judgment  by 
eliminating  some  of  them  and  incorporating  others  into  a  single  con¬ 
ception  which  would  be  capable  of  the  widest  application  and  experi¬ 
mental  verification,  would  be  a  definite  stride  forward  in  the  effort  to 
articulate  literary  criticism  with  philosophical  criticism,  and  to  erect 
the  critical  judgment  into  a  general  attitude  of  intelligence  or  of  per¬ 
sonality.  If  art  is  a  form  of  knowing,  there  must  be  an  objective  criterion 
to  determine  the  new  idea  which  its  beauty  reveals  or  illuminates. — 
University  of  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil. 


The  Ut^rainian  Wee1{ly  (Jersey  City, 
New  Jersey)  for  December  5  publishes 
a  condensation  of  an  article  by  Professor 
Serge  Shelukin  which  establishes  that 
Ukrainain  is  not  a  dialect  of  Russian  but 
a  fundamentally  different  language. 

Jean  Mahan  in  La  France  Libre:  “Je 
ne  veux  aimer  que  mon  prochain; 
I’AHemand  est  mon  lointain.” 


“There  are  more  than  2,000,000  per¬ 
sons  in  the  United  States  whose  mother 
tongue  is  Spanish  or  Portuguese  .  .  . 
The  figures,  based  upon  returns  from 
a  cross-section  of  the  population  enumer¬ 
ated  in  the  1940  census,  show  that  Span¬ 
ish  is  the  mother  tongue  of  1,861,400 
while  Portuguese  is  the  mother  tongue 
of  251,860.”  —  Hispania,  Decem&r, 
1942. 


A. LA.,  Good  Neighbors 

BY  LUCY  E.  FAY 

Member  Executive  Board,  American  Library  Association 

At  this  critical  time  in  the  history  of  the  world  it  is  important  for 
/A  every  national  organization  to  take  stock  of  its  work  in  winning 
the  war  and  preparing  for  a  post-war  reconstruction  period.  To 
this  end  the  American  Library  Association  is  engaged  in  many  types 
of  projects  for  the  organization,  distribution  and  utilization  of  printed 
materials,  among  the  most  significant  of  which  arc  its  international 
activities. 

Since  its  founding  in  1876  the  Association  has  recognized  the  prin¬ 
ciple  and  carried  out  a  policy  of  fostering  international  understanding 
and  friendship  by  means  of  an  interchange  of  publications;  by  direct 
aid  to  foreign  libraries;  by  international  conferences  of  librarians;  and 
by  advisory  service  of  various  kinds.  With  the  development  of  the  present 
holocaust  there  has  been  put  in  motion  a  more  active  and  far-reaching  aid. 

In  December  1941  a  Special  Committee  on  International  Relations 
was  appointed  by  the  Executive  Board  with  its  duties  specified  as: 

1.  To  familiarize  itself  with  present  American  Library  Association  ac¬ 
tivities  in  the  field  of  library  participation  in  international  cultural  relations 
and  to  make  recommendations  to  the  Executive  Board  for  co-ordination 
of  effort  and  for  immediately  desirable  changes  or  new  activities. 

2.  To  study  the  whole  problem  of  library  participation  in  international  cul¬ 
tural  co-operation  and  recommend  ways  in  which  libraries  and  library 
organizations  may  best  do  their  part. 

This  committee  began  its  investigations  at  once  and  by  April  1942  had 
submitted  a  report  on  the  RSle  of  Bool(s  and  Publishers,  Libraries  and 
Librarians  in  International  Cultural  Relations  with  a  detailed  account 
of  Present  American  Library  Association  Activities  in  the  Field  of  Inter¬ 
national  Cultural  Relations. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  this  Committee,  the  Association  estab¬ 
lished  a  Board  on  International  Relations  for  the  purpose  of  co-ordinat¬ 
ing  the  work  of  the  several  committees  of  the  Association  engaged  in  a 
variety  of  international  projects.  With  financial  support  from  the  Rocke¬ 
feller  Foundation  this  Board  now  has  an  office  in  Washington,  where 
its  establishment  is  essential  because  all  international  service  of  whatever 
kind  must  be  approved  by  the  Department  of  State  and  other  federal 
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agencies  concerned  with  foreign  relations,  such  as  the  Ofl&ce  of  the  Co¬ 
ordinator  of  Inter- American  Affairs.  Better  co-operation  and  co-ordina¬ 
tion  of  all  international  cultural  projects  dependent  on  the  distribution 
of  printed  materials  may  here  be  more  effectively  attained. 

Types  of  Activities. — During  the  last  three  years  the  Committee  on 
International  Relations,  by  means  of  generous  grants  from  the  Rocke¬ 
feller  Foundation,  has  selected,  purchased  and  shipped  to  eighteen  coun¬ 
tries  and  agencies  in  the  British  Dominion  and  Europe  books  and  pe¬ 
riodicals,  published  in  the  U.  S.  A.,  at  a  total  cost  of  $50,000.  These  pub¬ 
lications  have  been  received  with  grateful  appreciation  and  there  is  much 
assurance  that  such  printed  materials  are  keeping  open  and  strengthen¬ 
ing  the  avenues  of  international  thought  and  understanding. 

As  further  aid  in  placing  in  foreign  libraries  American  books  that 
will  afford  a  sound  interpretation  of  the  United  States,  a  list  of  books 
including  some  670  titles,  carefully  chosen  with  the  collaboration  of 
librarians,  literary  critics,  and  subject  specialists,  has  been  compiled  under 
the  auspices  of  the  American  Library  Association  and  widely  distributed. 

Aid  to  Libraries  in  War  Areas. — Recalling  the  serious  difficulties 
American  libraries,  after  World  War  I,  had  in  completing  their  files  of 
scholarly  journals  published  in  foreign  countries,  another  committee, 
that  on  Aid  to  Libraries  in  War  Areas,  has  purchased  and  stored  for  the 
duration,  files  of  some  275  different  scholarly  periodicals  from  1939  to 
1942  to  be  distributed  to  foreign  institutional  libraries  at  the  end  of  the 
war.  This  work  has  also  been  financed  by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation 
to  the  sum  of  $180,000  through  1943.  These  purchases  have  been  impor¬ 
tant  not  only  for  foreign  libraries  in  the  future,  but  they  have  been  of 
immediate  aid  to  the  American  publishers  at  this  critical  time  when 
many  cancellations  of  foreign  subscriptions  were  causing  financial  hard¬ 
ships.  The  publishers  have  generously  co-operated  in  the  project.  It  is  a 
satisfaction  to  know  that  the  most  important  contributions  to  scientific 
and  humanist  scholarship  in  the  U.  S.  A.  will  thus  be  preserved  for  the 
permanent  collections  of  the  restored  foreign  libraries  when  the  post-war 
period  comes  and  all  danger  from  totalitarian  vandalism  is  gone. 

Importations. — Seven  national  library  associations,  of  which  the 
American  Library  Association  is  one,  have  a  joint  committee  concerned 
with  the  problem  of  facilitating  the  receipt  of  foreign  publications  by 
American  libraries.  Through  the  work  of  this  committee  the  libraries  of 
this  country  have  received  many  foreign  journals  they  had  subscribed 
for,  which  might  otherwise  have  been  lost.  Most  such  publications  were 
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held  in  Bermuda  by  the  Imperial  British  Censorship  and  a  member  of  this 
Joint  Committee  on  Importations  went  to  Bermuda  and  succeeded  in 
getting  these  periodicals  and  books  released  and  sent  on  to  the  American 
libraries  to  which  they  had  been  consigned. 

It  is  by  keeping  in  motion  this  interchange  of  publications  and  pre¬ 
serving  those  items  that  cannot  now  be  shipped  abroad,  to  be  made  avail¬ 
able  when  peace  comes,  that  a  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the 
peoples  and  countries  of  the  world  will  be  gained  and  enlarged. 

Co-operation  With  Latin-America. — Of  particular  importance  to  the 
U.S.A.  is  a  better  understanding  of  the  Latin-American  countries  and 
peoples  and  this  has  been  recognized  by  the  federal  government  in  estab¬ 
lishing  the  OflEce  of  Co-ordinator  of  Inter- American  Affairs.  The  A.L.A., 
in  close  co-operation  with  this  office  and  with  the  Division  of  Cultural 
Relations  of  the  State  Department,  and  with  a  grant  from  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation,  is  engaged  in  various  types  of  service  in  Latin-America: 
the  gathering  of  facts  and  figures  about  books,  reading,  libraries  and  li¬ 
brarians  in  Latin-America;  and  a  project  that  will  result  in  sending  more 
than  $100,000  worth  of  books  by  U.S.  authors  to  Latin-American  Li¬ 
braries.  The  receiving  libraries  select  the  books  and  periodicals  they  want. 

Information  and  advisory  service  have  been  available  to  librarians  in 
North  and  South  America  and  to  both  governmental  and  other  agencies. 
Aid  has  been  given  in  securing  fellowships  and  scholarships  for  Latin- 
American  librarians  to  study  in  the  U.S.A.  and  American  librarians  have 
been  sent  to  Colombia,  Mexico,  Venezuela  and  other  countries  to  assist 
in  library  training  projects.  A  short  library  school  was  held  last  summer 
in  Bogota,  Colombia,  under  the  auspices  of  the  A.L.A.  with  funds  from 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation  and  supplementary  assistance  from  the  State 
Department.  The  A.L.A.  has  been  asked  to  administer  a  five-year  grant 
for  the  development  of  the  library  school  in  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil.  The  school 
will  be  under  the  direction  of  Rubens  Borba  de  Moraes,  director  of  the 
Municipal  Library.  Training  courses  in  librarianship  in  other  Latin 
American  countries  are  in  prospect. 

The  recent  establishment  of  the  Biblioteca  Benjamin  Franklin  in 
Mexico  City  under  the  auspices  of  the  A.L.A.  is  of  special  significance 
as  an  agency  for  the  promotion  of  better  understanding  between  Mexico 
and  the  United  States.  At  this  library  will  be  developed  at  a  cost  of  $13,000, 
a  Union  Catalog  of  library  materials  in  Mexico  City. 

Mr.  Nelson  Rockefeller,  in  his  Message  to  American  Librarians,  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  A.L.A.  Bulletin  for  November  1942,  sums  up  the  essence 
of  the  Latin-American  program: 
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“In  this  hemisphere  the  major  objective  of  the  inter-American  program 
is  to  build  a  strong  and  positive  unity  among  all  the  American  republics 
in  order  that  they  may  contribute  jointly  to  the  war  effort  and  that  they  may 
work  together  toward  sound  world  reconstruction  .  .  .  The  people  of  our 
democracy  depend  on  the  libraries  of  the  country  to  gather  and  provide  for 
them  the  basic  written  materials  necessary  to  an  understanding  of  hemi¬ 
sphere  relations — the  history,  culture,  economy,  resources,  and  needs  of  all 
the  Americas.  It  has  been  encouraging  to  witness  the  energy,  high  purpose, 
and  firm  resolve  demonstrated  by  the  librarians  of  the  United  States  in  their 
contribution  to  the  country’s  war  activities.  The  co-operation  of  librarians 
in  doing  their  share  to  further  mutasl  understanding  among  the  American 
republics  is  a  real  contribution  to  the  permanent  well-being  of  the  entire 
Western  Hemisphere.” 

Aid  to  China. — In  addition  to  aid  given  the  devastated  libraries  of 
Europe  and  the  development  of  a  more  sympathetic  understanding  of  the 
Latin-American  countries  through  aid  and  advisory  service  to  their  li¬ 
braries  and  librarians,  the  international  activities  of  the  A.L.A.  have  been 
extended  to  China  and  will  be  increasingly  extended.  Library  aid  to 
China  is  not  new.  For  many  years  the  A.L.A.  has  had  cordial  relations 
with  the  Chinese  Library  Association  and  has  given  both  practical  help 
and  advisory  service.  Chinese  librarians  have  attended  library  schools  in 
the  U.S.A.  for  many  years  and  have  adapted  American  library  practice 
to  Chinese  needs.  The  present  war  has  caused  much  devastation  to  Chi¬ 
nese  libraries  and  they  are  in  need  now  of  many  American  books,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  technical  and  medical  fields.  For  post-war  reconstruction 
the  A.L.A.  is  mindful  of  the  service  it  can  and  should  render  our  Chinese 
colleagues  and  is  planning  accordingly. 

American  Libraries  in  Foreign  Countries. — The  establishment  of 
American  libraries  in  foreign  countries  though  not  extensive  is  not  new 
and  the  founding  of  the  American  Library  in  Paris  in  1920  presents  an 
example  of  the  justification  of  such  an  enterprise.  It  has  been  a  center 
of  information  about  America  for  Europeans  and  offered  an  opportunity 
to  students,  scholars,  writers,  and  other  interested  individuals,  a  closer 
acquaintance  with  American  history,  literature  and  science,  institutions 
and  thought.  From  1924  to  1929  a  Library  School,  under  the  direction  of 
the  A.L.A.,  was  in  operation  in  Paris  and  during  its  existence  brought 
together  many  students  of  librarianship  from  most  of  the  European  coun¬ 
tries.  These  students  learned  what  the  American  Public  Library  was — 
an  institution  free  to  all  the  people,  and  founded  on  the  American  prin¬ 
ciple  of  free  educational  opportunity  to  all  citizens.  This  training  had  its 
influence  on  these  students  in  broadening  their  knowledge  of  America 
and  the  principles  of  democracy. 
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While  the  Library  School  has  had  to  close  because  of  lack  of  funds, 
the  American  Library  in  Paris  still  functions,  awaiting  the  time  when 
it  may  enlarge  its  activities  toward  international  comity  and  set  an 
example  for  the  founding  of  American  Libraries  in  other  European 
countries  for  that  purpose. 

The  Biblioteca  Benjamin  Franklin  in  Mexico  City  has  begun  such 
service  and  with  American  libraries  recently  opened  in  Managua,  Nica¬ 
ragua  and  Montevideo,  Uruguay  with  the  cooperation  of  the  A.L.A., 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  “real  contribution  to  the  permanent  well¬ 
being  of  the  entire  Western  Hemisphere”  is  in  the  making. 

Planning  for  Post-War  Problems. — A  National  Institute  on  war  and 
post-war  issues  for  librarians  was  held  in  Chicago,  January  30  to  Janu¬ 
ary  31.  Twenty  regional  institutes  are  being  planned  and  an  undeter¬ 
mined  number  of  local  institutes.  These  institutes  are  designed  to  stimu¬ 
late  the  thinking  of  librarians  along  national  and  international  lines. 

A  quick  study  is  now  being  made  of  the  methods  used  by  other 
agencies  in  the  selection  and  training  of  men  for  reconstruction  and 
administrative  work  in  foreign  countries  after  the  war.  This  is  prelimi¬ 
nary  to  the  preparation  of  a  plan  for  selecting  and  training  librarians  and 
others  for  international  library  service. 

Such  in  brief  are  some  of  the  international  activities  with  which  the 
American  Library  Association  is  concerned.  Underlying  the  entire  pro¬ 
gram  is  the  conviction  of  American  librarians  that  all  Americans  need 
more  understanding  of  the  cultural  attainments  of  other  countries  and 
that  other  peoples  need  to  get  a  more  accurate  perspective  of  the  culture 
and  civilization  of  the  U.S.A.  The  kind  of  world  that  all  freedom-loving 
people  desire  when  this  frightful  devastation  has  ended  cannot  be  estab¬ 
lished  unless  the  citizens  of  all  countries  have  an  understanding  of  each 
other.  The  American  Library  Association  is  endeavoring  to  make  pos¬ 
sible  this  understanding  by  providing  the  printed  materials  that  give  the 
foundations  for  an  intelligent  post-war  reconstruction. — Austin,  Texas. 

We  learn  from  La  Victoire  that  the  Question  Enters  Mexican  Uterature,  in 
villa  of  the  famous  French  detective  story  Hispania  for  December,  discusses  the 
writer  Georges  Simenon  in  the  South-  following  novels:  Mariano  Azuela,  A/a/fl 
west  was  entered  recendy  and  240  bottles  yerba,  1909;  Mauricio  Magdalene, 
of  rare  old  wine  were  carried  off.  Up  to  Campo  Celis,  1935;  Gregorio  L6pez  y 
date  the  clairvoyant  Commissaire  Mai-  Fuentes,  Tierra,  1933;  id.,  El  indio, 
gret  has  not  been  able  to  make  out  the  1935;  Mauricio  Magdaleno,  Resplandor, 
location  of  his  precious  wine.  1937;  Eduardo  Correa,  Los  impostores, 

1938;  Manuel  Azuela,  San  Gabriel  de 
Ruth  Sedgwick’s  article  The  Land  Valdivia,  1938;  id.,  Avanzada,  1940. 


Latin  American  Drama— 
a  Reading  List 

(SECOND  INSTALMENT) 

BY  WILLIS  KNAPP  JONES 

CUBA — CRITICAL  MATERIAL  (Quito:  Tallcrcs  grdHcos  dc  la  Edu- 


Arrom,  Jos^  Juan,  “Primcras  manifes- 
taciones  dramiticas  cn  Cuba  (1512- 
1776)”  in  Revista  bimestre  Cubana  Vol. 
48  (Scpt.-Oct.,  1941)  pp.  274-84. — A 
chapter  in  the  author’s  proposed  history 
of  Cuban  drama. 

Warren,  Virgil  A.,  “Status  of  Modern 
Cuban  Theatre”  in  Hispania  Vol.  24 
( 1941 )  pp.  205-10. — Brief  glance  at  early 
history,  and  report  of  Sociedad  Teatro 
Cubano  and  several  late  writers. 

PLAYS 

Ramos,  Jos6  Antonio  (1885-)  Obras 
dramdticas  (La  Habana:  Verdnica, 
1941)  contain:  El  traidor,  sketch  of  War 
of  Independence;  Leyenda  de  las  es- 
trellas,  which  could  take  place  any¬ 
where;  La  recurva  about  critical  period 
before  the  republic. 

Sinchez  Galarraga,  Gustavo  (1892- 
1934),  Teatro  (La  Habana:  Instituto  dc 
Artcs  Grdficas,  1918-27)  10  vols.  Vol.  I 
contains  amusing  one-act  comedy  Mds- 
cara  de  anoche;  in  Vol.  II,  two-act  La 
vida  falsa  comparing  European  and 
American  education;  in  Vol.  Ill,  El 
hiroe,  two  brothers,  one  a  blind  war  vet¬ 
eran,  love  the  same  girl  (also  in  text 
edition  (Oxford  Press,  1941). 

ECUADOR— PLAYS 

Avclldn  Ferrds,  Enrique,  Como  los 
drboles  (Quito:  Imp.  dc  la  Universidad 
Central,  1940)  119  pp. — Three-act  dra¬ 
ma  of  a  man  who  brings  up  his  children 
in  the  belief  that  his  unfaithful  wife  is 
dead. 

AvclUn  Ferrds,  E.,  Manos  de  criminal 


cacidn,  1939)  78  pp. — Tragedy  of  lower 
class  that  marks  its  author  as  his  coun¬ 
try’s  leading  dramatist. 

Avclldn  Ferrds,  E.,  Sin  caminos 
(Tallcrcs  dc  Educacidn,  1939)  82  pp. — 
Long  one-act  play  of  social  significance 
about  class  struggle. 

Icaza,  Jorge,  ( 1902-),  Flagelo  (Quito: 
Sindicato  de  cscritorcs  y  artistas,  1936). 
— One  of  his  half  dozen  one-act  plays, 
about  the  downtrodden  Indians. 

Rcnddn,  Victor  M.  (1859-1940)  Te¬ 
atro  1922-36  (Guayaquil:  Reed  and 
Reed,  1937)  470  pp.--Containing  a  score 
of  plays,  pageants,  etc.,  many  set  in 
France,  but  others  historical  and  patri¬ 
otic  plays  about  Ecuador. 

GUATEMALA— PLAYS 

Drago  Bracco,  Adolfo,  Se  ban  desho- 
jado  en  el  jardin  las  rosas  (Quctzaltcn- 
ango:  Centro  editorial,  1938)  80  pp. — 
Three-act  “high  comedy”  with  very 
litdc  action.  He  also  wrote  Colombina 
quiere  flores. 

Galich,  Manuel,  El  retorno  (Colcc- 
ci6n  Lila:  Escena  de  teatro.)  (Guate¬ 
mala,  1938)  40  pp. — Play  by  dramatist 
of  social  problems  and  author  of  history 
of  Guatemala  drama,  running  in  Revista 
de  la  Facultad  de  Ciencias  Sociales. 

MEXICO 

CRITICAL  MATERIAL 

Cornyn,  J.  H.  “An  Aztec  Drama”  in 
Booths  Abroad,  Vol.  8  (1934)  pp.  262- 
265. — Summary  of  the  old  Aztec  play 
“The  Judgment  Day.” 

Crow,  John  A.  “El  drama  revolu- 
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cionario  mcxicano”  in  Rev.  hisp.  mod., 
Vol.  5  (1939)  pp.  20-31. — Study  of  Bus- 
tillo  Oro  and  Magdalcno. 

Gorostiza,  Cclcstino,  “El  tcatro  dc 
(Xavier)  Villarrutia”  in  Letras  de  Mexi¬ 
co  No.  26  (1938)  pp.  1-2. — General  dis¬ 
cussion. 

Jones,  Willis  Knapp,  “The  Stage  in 
Mexico”  in  High  School  Thespian  Vol. 
13,  (Feb.  1942),  reprinted  in  Mexican 
Ufe,  Vol.  18  (April,  1942),  pp.  37-46. 

Magana  Esquivel,  Antonio,  Imagen 
del  teatro  (Mexico:  Letras  de  Mexico, 
1940)  167  pp. — Analyzes  plays,  play¬ 
houses,  and  actors.  Discouraging  out¬ 
look. 

Mah6n,  Manuel,  Historia  del  Teatro 
Principal  1753-1931  (Mexico:  Cultura, 

1932)  464  pp. — Discusses  its  plays  and 
gives  pictures  of  performers  there. 

Maria  y  Campos,  Armando  de, 
“Presencias  del  teatro.”  (Mexico:  Botas, 
1937)  316  pp. — Covers  period  1934-36. 
Besides  much  material  on  foreign  drama, 
author  discusses  Don  Juan  in  Mexico, 
Tcatro  Civico  Obregon,  etc. 

Monterde,  Francisco.  “El  teatro  popu¬ 
lar  mexicano”  in  Booths  Abroad,  Vol.  4 
(1930),  pp.  117-18. — Government-spon¬ 
sored  popular  drama  in  Mexico. 

Monterde,  Francisco.  Bibliografta  del 
teatro  en  Mexico.  (Mexico.  Imprenta  dc 
la  Secrctaria  de  relaciones  cxtcriorcs, 

1933)  Ixxx,  649  pp. — Most  complete 
study  available. 

Monterde,  Francisco  “Pastorals  and 
popular  performances;  the  drama  of 
viceregal  Mexico”  in  Theatre  Arts 
Monthly,  Vol.  22  (1938)  no.  8,  pp.  597- 
602. 

Olavarria  y  Ferrari,  Enrique  de, 
Reseha  histdrica  del  teatro  en  Mexico 
(Mexico,  1895)  4  vols. — Good  for  ma¬ 
terial  about  the  early  writers. 

Plcnn,  Abel,  “Theatre  Sprouts  in 
Mexico”  in  Theatre  Arts  Monthly,  Vol. 
18  (April,  1934)  pp.  260-268. — Illus¬ 
trated  article  by  director  of  Children’s 
Theatre  about  Mexican  Experimental 
theatres. 

Reyes,  Alfonso,  “Los  autos  sacramcn- 
tales  en  Espaha  y  America,”  in  Bol. 


Acad.  Arg.  let.  Vol  2,  (1937)  pp.  349-60. 
— Last  six  pages  discuss  religious  plays 
in  Indian  dialects  especially  in  Mexico 
and  Peru. 

Reyes  Garciduenas,  Jos6,  “Piczas 
tcatralcs  y  reprcsentacioncs  en  Nueva 
Espaha  en  cl  Siglo  XVI”  in  Revista  de 
LiteraturaMex.  Vol  1,  no.  1  (July,  1940) 
pp.  148-154. 

Sandi,  Luis,  “The  story  retold:  The 
theatre  in  Mexico”  in  Theatre  Arts  Vol. 
22  (1938)  pp.  611-23. — Popular  article 
with  translations  from  early  chronicles. 
Some  inaccuracies. 

Spell,  J.  R.  “Theatre  in  Mexico  City, 
1805-6”  in  Hispanic  Review,  Vol.  1,  no. 
1  (Jan.  1933)  pp.  55-65. — Listing  plays. 

Theatre  Arts  Monthly  XXII  (Aug., 
1938)  pp.  587-96. — Contemporary  the¬ 
atre. 

Usigli,  Rodolfo,  Itinerario  del  autor 
dramdtico  (Mexico:  Casa  dc  Espaha, 
1940)  169  pp. — Essays  on  style,  poetic 
theatre,  propaganda  theatre. 

Usigli,  R.,  Mexico  en  el  teatro  (Mexi¬ 
co:  Imp.  mondial,  1932)  220  pp. — Pano¬ 
rama  15th  century  to  1932  with  many 
illustrations. 

PLAYS 

Anon.  “Los  pastores:  Mexican  Play  of 
the  Nativity”  tr.  by  M.  R.  Cole  in  Me- 
moirs  of  the  American  Foll{lore  Society, 
Vol.  IX  (1907). 

Azucla,  Mariano  (1873-)  Teatro 
(Mexico:  Botas,  1938)  323  pp. — Con¬ 
taining  three  plays  Los  de  abajo,  drama¬ 
tized  in  six  disconnected  scenes;  El  buho 
en  la  noche;  and  Del  Llano  Hermanos 
S.  en  C.,  set  in  inland  Mexico,  1912-13. 
Not  very  important  drama. 

Bustillo  Oro,  Juan,  Tres  dramas  mexi- 
canos  (Madrid;  Cenit,  1933)  259  pp. — 
Five  ptas. — Containing:  Los  que  vuel- 
ven  (1932)  about  repatriated  Mexicans; 
Masas,  politics  in  an  imaginary  S.  A.  na¬ 
tion;  and  Justicia,  S.  A.  about  class  injus¬ 
tice  and  legal  exploitation. 

Diaz  Dufoo,  Carlos  (1861-)  Padre 
Mercader  (1929)  (Mexico:  Sdnehez, 
1929)  122  pp. — Shirtsleeves  to  shirt¬ 
sleeves  in  three  generations. 

Diaz  Dufoo,  C.,  La  fuente  del  Quijote 
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(1930)  (Mexico:  privately  printed,  1930) 
69  pp. — A  sort  of  Ram6n  de  la  Cruz 
pageant  with  good  local  color. 

Diaz  Dufoo,  C.,  Sombras  de  Mariposa 
(1936)  (Mexico:  Polis,  1937)  113  pp. 
—Mexican  labor  play  closed  by  the  po¬ 
lice. 

Diez  Barroso,  Victor  Manuel  (1890-), 
Vincete  a  ti  mismo  (1925)  (Mexico: 
Talleres  griheos  de  )a  nacidn,  1926)  79 
pp. — Play  within  a  play,  well  received 
by  the  critics. 

Gamboa,  Jos6  Joaquin  (1878-1931) 
Teatro  (Mexico:  Botas,  1939)  3  vols. 
620,  521,  666  pp. — Complete  collection 
of  thirteen  plays  by  a  Mexican  natural¬ 
ist.- 

Jimenez  Rueda,  Julio  (1896-)  Cdn- 
dido  Cordero  (Mexico:  Talleres  de  la 
nacion,  1929)  135  pp. — ^Troubles  of  a 
government  office-holder. 

Jimenez  Rueda,  J.,  La  Catda  de  las 
(1923)  (Mexico:  Union  de  autores 
dram^ticos  mexicanos,  1923)  75  pp. — 
Tragedy  of  a  doting  mother. 

Lozano  Garcia,  Lizaro  (1899-)  and 
Carlos  (1902-)  Al  fin  mujer  (1925) 
(Mexico:  Talleres  de  la  nacion,  1927)  88 
pp. — Love  affairs  of  a  blind  girl. 

Monterde,  Francisco  (1894-)  La  que 
volvid  a  la  vida  ( 1923)  (Mexico:  Talleres 
de  la  nacion,  1926)  87  pp. — A.  Costum- 
brista  describes  how  a  widow  returns  to 
life  only  by  breaking  ties  with  her  hus¬ 
band’s  family. 

Navarro,  Francisco,  El  Mundo  sin 
deseos  y  otros  dramas  (Madrid:  Espasa- 
Calpe,  1935)  250  pp.  5  ptas. — Contain¬ 
ing  the  fantastic  title  play  about  Mars 
in  2500  A.D.;  Senda  obscura,  tragedy 
of  a  woman  who  tried  to  win  a  poet’s 
love;  and  three  excellent  one-act  plays. 

Ocampo,  Maria  Luisa,  Cosa  de  la 
Vida  (1923)  (Mexico:  Talleres  de  la 
nacidn,  1926)  96  pp. — Comedy  of  pres¬ 
ent  day  Mexico  by  one  of  its  best  women 
writers. 

Usigli,  Rodolfo  (1905-)  Medio  tono 
(1938)  (Mexico:  dial6ctica,  1938) 

335  pp. — Best  Realistic  play  of  modern 
Mexico. 


PARAGUAY 
CRITICAL  MATERIAL 

Jones,  Willis  Knapp,  “Paraguay’s 
Theatre’’  in  Bool(s  Abroad,  Vol.  15 
(1941)  pp.  40-2. — Brief  glimpse  at  a 
country  unimportant  dramatically. 

PERU— CRITICAL  MATERIAL 

Jones,  Willis  Knapp,  “Peru  and  Its 
Drama’’  in  High  School  Thespian,  Vol. 
13  (Dec.,  1941). 

Leonard,  Irving  A.,  “El  teatro  en 
Lima,  1790-1793,’’  in  Hispanic  Review, 
Vol.  VIII,  no.  2  (Apr.,  1940)  pp.  93-112. 
— About  plays  and  players  as  revealed 
by  study  of  contemporary  newspapers. 

Lohmann  Villena,  Guillermo,  “El 
teatro  en  el  siglo  XVI’’  in  Cuadernos  de 
estudios  (Lima:  Universidad  Catdlica) 
Vol.  I,  no.  1  (1938)  pp.  45-74. — Study 
of  actas  of  the  Cabildo,  early  perform¬ 
ances  in  corrales,  strolling  players  in  the 
provinces,  etc. 

Moncloa  y  Covarrubias,  Manuel 
(“Cloamon”)  Diccionario  teatral  del 
Peru  (Lima,  1905). 

Moncloa  y  Covarrubias,  M.,  El  teatro 
en  Uma  (Lima,  1909). — Describes  Pe¬ 
ruvian  stage  early  in  17th  century. 

Rosenbach,  A.  S.  W.,  “The  First  The¬ 
atrical  Company  in  America”  in  Pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  American  Antiquarian 
Society  (^t.,  1938). — Account  of  a 
company  of  Spanish  actors  who  in  1599 
came  to  Lima,  taken  from  manuscript 
acquired  by  Dr.  Rosenbach. 

PLAYS 

Anon.  Drama  de  los  palanganas,  Ve- 
terano  y  Bisoho  (1776).  Edited  by  Luis 
Alberto  Sdnehez  first  in  Revista  chilena, 
Vols.  84-86,  then  in  book  form  (San¬ 
tiago:  Imp.  Universitaria,  1938). 

Anon.  Ollantay  edited  by  Jorge  Ba- 
sadre  in  Uteratura  inca,  no.  1  of  Biblio- 
teca  de  cultura  peruana  (Paris  and 
Bruges:  Desclce  De  Brouwer,  1938)  pp. 
142-260.  —  Contains  translation  into 
Spanish  of  the  Quechua  play,  with  notes, 
analysis,  etc. 

“Carreno,  Angel”  El  rapto  de  Olavita 
(Cuzco:  Talleres  grificos,  1937)  68  pp. 
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— Historical  play  about  Cuzco  in  1674, 
written  under  a  pen  name  by  the  Cuzco 
professor  A.  Y6pez  Miranda;  based  on 
popular  legend. 

Centeno  de  Osma,  Gabriel  El  pobre 
mds  rico.  Quechua  play  of  16th  century 
in  Mon.  Ling.  Inc.  (Lima)  Vol.  2  (1938) 
172  pp. — Mss.  discovered  in  Cuzco, 
1922.  (Leonard  says  it  is  17th  century). 

Durantdn,  Luciano,  Margaritas  U- 
mcnas  (Lima:  Tip.  de  El  Lucero,  1907) 
55  pp. — Peruvian  comedy  in  three  acts. 

Garcia  Calderdn,  Ventura  (1887-) 
Holof ernes  (Paris,  Poesias,  1931). — A 
“drama  sincopado”  by  a  leading  Pe¬ 
ruvian  literary  man. 

Garland,  Antonio  G.,  El  regalo  (1911) 
(Lima:  Imp.  La  Revista,  1911). — A  one- 
act  modern  comedy  in  prose., 

Moncloa  y  Covarrubias,  Manuel  (1859 
-1911),  lAl  fin  solos!  (Lima:  C.  Prince, 
1888). — Three-act  comedy.  Other  plays 
by  him  include:  Dos  o  uno  (1884) 
(Lima:  Imp.  Comercial,  1884);  El  nudo 
(1882)  Lima:  Imp.  Calle  de  Correo, 
1883);  Two-act  drama:  Ocho  cubiertos 
con  vino  (Lima-Prince,  1887);  Three- 
act  “juguete”;  and  La  primera  nube 
(1906)  (Lima:  Lucero,  1906). — Comic 
dialogue. 

Peralta  Barnuevo,  Pedro  de  (1663- 
1743)  Obras  dramdticas  Edited  by  Ir¬ 
ving  A.  Leonard  (Santiago,  Chile:  Imp. 
Universitaria,  1937)  384  pp.  $3.50. — 
Containing:  Triunfos  de  amor  y  poder, 
Afectos  vencen  fineza,  and  La  Rodoguna 
(adapted  from  Corneille). 

Santos  Chocano,  Jos6  (1875-1934), 
Los  conquistadores  (Madrid:  Pueyro, 
1906)  62  pp. — A  three-act  poetic  play 
about  early  Peru. 

Sassone,  Felipe  (1884-)  Lo  que  se 
llevan  las  koras  (1916)  in  Teatro  Mo- 
derno,  Vol.  Ill,  no.  81  (Mar.  26,  1927). 
— One  of  the  few  plays  by  this  Peruvian 
exile  in  Spain  which  mentions  South 
America.  He  wrote  plays  like  Bena- 
vente’s  with  Echegaray  solutions. 

Segura,  Manuel  Ascencio  (1805-71) 
Comedias  (Lima:  Edit.  Garcilaso,  1924) 

2  vols.  254  and  244  pp.  Vol.  I  contains: 
El  sargento  Canuto  (1839);  La  saya  y 


manto  (1842);  Las  tres  viudas  (1862). 
Earlier  edition  by  Ricardo  Palma  (Lima: 
Imp.  de  la  Juventud,  1858)  236  pp. — 
Contains  Sargento  Canuto,  Mala  moza, 
fla  Catita,  El  resignado,  Nadie  me  la 
pega,  Un  juguete,  La  espta.  One  of  the 
best  Costumbristas  of  the  Peruvian  the¬ 
atre. 

PUERTO  RICO— PLAYS 

Sierra  Berdecia,  Fernando,  Esta  noche 
juega  el  joiner  (San  Juan:  Biblioteca  de 
Autores  Puertorriquenos,  1939)  188  pp. 
— Puerto  Ricans  in  New  York,  where 
the  husband  has  a  menial  job,  but  he 
wins  his  wife’s  admiration  by  playing 
better  poker  than  the  rivals  who  flirt 
with  her. 

URUGUAY 

CRITICAL  MATERIAL 

Corti,  Dora,  Florencio  Sdnehez  in 
Publications  of  the  Institute  de  Litera- 
tura  Argentina,  Seccion  de  Critica,  Vol. 
1  no.  9  (B.  A.,  1937)  331  pp. 

Dibarboure,  Jos6  Alberto,  Proceso  del 
teatro  Uruguay o  1808-1938  (Monte¬ 
video:  Claudio  Garcia,  1940)  162  pp. — 
Covers  the  beginnings  of  drama  and  im¬ 
portant  figures  since,  with  reviews  of  a 
few  outstanding  plays  and  analysis  of 
writers.  80  pages  devoted  to  Sdnehez. 

Diez-Canedo,  E.,  “Florencio  Sdnehez 
y  su  teatro”  in  Universidad  de  la  Habana, 
Vol.  VI  (Mar.,  1941)  pp.  7-11. 

Garcia  Esteban,  Fernando,  Vida  de 
Florencio  Sdnehez  (Santiago  de  Chile: 
Ercilla,  1939)  300  pp. — Latest  and  prob¬ 
ably  the  best  in  Spanish,  containing  pre¬ 
viously  unpublished  material.  Bibli¬ 
ography. 

Herrera,  Ernesto.  For  criticism,  see 
Institute  de  lit.  art.  series,  Vol.  I,  no.  7 
by  Carmelo  Bonet. 

Reyles,  C.,  Historia  sintitica  de  la  It- 
teratura  Uruguay  a  (Montevideo:  Alfredo 
Vila,  1931)  Vol.  II,  no.  IV,  pp.  1-36 
contains  Princivalle’s  “Florencio  Sdn¬ 
ehez.”  Vol.  Ill,  no.  Ill,  pp.  1—46  contains 
Sdbat  Pebet’s  “Teatro  nacional.” 

Richardson,  Ruth,  Florencio  Sdnehez 
and  the  Argentine  Theatre  (New  York: 
Institute  de  las  Espanas,  1933)  243  pp. 
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—Excellent  study  in  English  with 
lengthy  bibliography. 

Zum  Felde,  Alberto,  La  literatura  del 
Uruguay  (Buenos  Aires:  Imp.  de  la 
Universidad,  1939)  pp.  70-94  are  de¬ 
voted  to  a  lecture  on  Uruguay’s  theatre. 

PLAYS 

Bianchi,  Edmundo(1880-)E/  hombre 
absurdo  (1932)  (Montevideo:  La  Facul- 
tad,  1933)  172  pp. — With  this  three-act 
drama,  a  Locura  o  santidad  play  with 
different  ending,  Bianchi  won  the  Minis- 
tcrio  de  Instruccidn  Publica  prize,  in 
1932.  In  the  last  three  years,  he  has  won 
three  times  the  Montevideo  prize  for  the 
best  play  of  the  year.  Los  sobrevivientes 
(1939  prizewinner)  is  announced  in 
publication. 

Cione,  Otto  Miguel  (1875-)  El  arle- 
qutn — Three-act  tragedy  about  alcoholic 
degeneration,  by  important  Uruguayan 
dramatist,  also  author  of  El  gringo 
(1904),  Paja  brava,  etc. 

Fajardo,  Heraclio  C.  (1833-67)  Ca- 
mila  O’ Gorman  (Buenos  Aires.  1852, 
2nd  edition,  1862). — Famous  historical 
drama  in  verse,  and  most  significant 
play  of  the  Romantic  period.  (1886- 
1917). 

Herrera,  Ernesto,  El  teatro  uruguayo 
de  Herrera  (Montevideo:  Renasci- 
miento,  1917)  225  pp. — Memorial  vol¬ 
ume  published  by  national  subscription 
containing  El  estanque  (1910)  gaucho 
ploy  of  incest;  Mcda  lay  a,  gaucho  de¬ 
spoiled  of  his  land;  El  ledn  ciego  (1912) 
one  of  Uruguay’s  greatest  gaucho  Civil 
War  plays;  and  the  urban  comedy.  La 
moral  de  Mista  Paca  (1911). 

Imhof,  Francisco,  Eutanasia  (1927) 
(Montevideo:  Barreiro  y  Ramos,  1928) 
80  pp. — Debating  “mercy  killing’’  for 
Alberto,  permanently  crippled  in  auto 
accident.  Medicine  and  church  agree: 
love  refuses. 

Martinez  Cuitino,  Vicente  (1887-) 
Atorrente  o  la  venganza  de  la  tierra 
(1932)  in  Argentores,  Vol.  II,  no.  39 
(Jan.  17,  1935). — A  story  told  by  a  crazy 
person,  but  winning  the  Buenos  Aires 
prize  for  the  best  play  of  1932.  Among 
the  many  other  excellent  plays  by  this 


inhabitant  of  Buenos  Aires  is  Horizontes 
(1934)  in  Argentores,  Vol.  II,  no.  60 
(June  13,  1935)  of  a  girl  who  can  see 
beyond  the  horizon. 

Perez  Petit,  Victor  (1871-)  Teatro 
(Montevideo:  Barreiro  y  Ramos,  1912) 
384  pp.  in  Vol.  I,  containing:  One-act 
Claro  de  luna  (1906);  three-act  gaucho 
play  Cobarde  (1894);  and  four-act  Yo- 
ricl{  (1907)  a  modern  Hamlet  theme. 
Vol.  II  (not  so  good)  contains  Esclavo- 
rey,  Reyes  is  slave  of  an  actress;  La  Ron- 
dalla  (1907),  three-act  tragic  Cinderella 
theme;  and  El  baile  de  Mista  Goya 
(1908)  local  color  at  an  engagement 
party. 

Princivalle,  Carlos  Maria,  Teatro 
(Montevideo:  La  Facultad,  1929)  179 
pp. — Containing  El  toro  (1929)  gaucho 
play  of  late  19th  century;  Cain  y  Abel 
(1927).  Cain  does  not  kill  his  brother; 
Laureles  (1926)  one-act  fairy  play. 

Princivalle,  C.  M.,  El  Higuerdn 
(1924). — Like  the  Higueron  tree  which 
devours  its  neighbors,  a  rich  man  gets 
all  the  land,  but  he  has  to  divide  his 
land  in  order  to  succeed.  Latifundia 
problem. 

Salvaho  Campos,  Carlos,  La  sala- 
mandra  (1925)  (Montevideo:  Cruz  del 
sol,  1926)  94  pp. — Prizewinner  of  a 
woman  who  sins  through  pure  desire  for 
maturity.  Adriana  provides  a  lesson  in 
feminine  psychology. 

Sanchez,  Florencio  (1875-1910).  The 
one-act  plays  of  this  greatest  of  Latin 
American  dramatists  are  to  be  found 
only  in  volumes  of  El  Teatro  Nacional 
series  from  1918-1920.  A  convenient 
and  cheap  edition  of  his  longer  plays  is 
the  Condor  series  published  at  a  peso 
a  volume  by  Tor,  Buenos  Aires.  The  vol¬ 
ume  Los  Muertos  also  contains  Nuestros 
hijos,  Barranca  abajo,  and  La  gringa. 
191  pp.  The  volume  M’hijo  el  dotor  con¬ 
tains  Los  derechos  de  la  salud,  En  fa- 
milia,  Moneda  falsa,  and  El  desalojo. 
Barranca  abajo  and  Los  muertos  also 
appear  in  a  volume  (Buenos  Aires: 
Rosso)  265  pp.  La  Gringa  is  available 
in  text  edition  (Knopf,  1927). — Miami 
University. 
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Congo  Proverbs 

(From  Belgian  Congo  at  War,  Belgian 
Information  Center,  New  York  City) 

“A  son  cannot  have  the  same  head¬ 
dress  as  his  father  for  he  has  not  the 
same  head.” 

“A  tree  cannot  make  any  noise  if  it 
has  no  leaves.” 

“When  the  hammer  is  left  in  inexperi¬ 
enced  hands,  it  is  used  only  to  break 
cocoanuts.” 

“All  of  us  have  a  nose  bent  toward 
the  ground.” 

“Ears  may  grow  big  but  they  will 
never  be  larger  than  the  head.” 

“The  proprietor  of  the  chicken  has 
the  right  to  eat  the  wing.” 

“Patient  hunters  don’t  kill  small 
birds.” 
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eventually  necessary  to  amputate  the 
arm. . . . 

.  .  The  plays  of  Echegaray  drove 
Valle  mad.  The  excellent  Echegaray, 
who  was  in  reality  a  very  simple  and 
ingenuous  nature,  was  Don  Ramdn’s 
pet  aversion.  As  is  well-known,  Eche¬ 
garay  received  the  Nobel  prize,  and  a 
number  of  younger  writers  headed  by 
Azorin  protested  publicly.  Don  Ram6n 
went  even  further.  He  had  a  Catalan 
friend  who  lived  in  a  street  which  had 
been  baptized  with  the  name  of  Eche¬ 
garay,  and  every  time  Don  Ram6n  wrote 
a  letter  to  his  friend,  he  put  on  the  en¬ 
velope:  ‘street  of  the  old  idiot,  no.  16’. 
The  most  extraordinary  feature  of  the 
case  is  that  the  letters  always  reached 
their  destination.  .  .” 


T he  Hot  T empered 
Don  Ramon 

(Gabriel  Trillas,  in  Revista  de  Las 
Indias,  July,  1942) 

(Don  Ramon  Marfa  del  Valle-Inclin) 
was  the  most  irascible  and  pugnacious 
fellow  on  the  planet.  His  battles  were  al¬ 
ways  epic  affairs.  One  night,  in  the  Calle 
de  Alcala,  he  was  presented  to  Una¬ 
muno.  The  two  immediately  began  to 
shout  each  other  down,  and  in  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  an  hour  they  separated  angrily. 
For  years  they  did  not  speak.  On  an¬ 
other  occasion, — before  his  break  with 
Benavente, — Bueno,  Valle  and  the  dra¬ 
matist  were  together  in  the  Cafe  de  la 
Montana.  Benavente  and  Valle  began 
to  discuss  the  projected  duel  between 
the  Portuguese  caricaturist  Leal  de 
Camara  and  Lopez  del  Castillo.  Manuel 
Bueno  intervened,  and  Valle  called  him 
a  blockhead.  Bueno,  who  frequently  lost 
control  of  himself,  struck  Valle  on  the 
arm  with  his  cane,  driving  a  cuff  link 
into  his  arm  in  such  a  way  that  it  was 


Leonidas  Barletta*s 
‘^People's  T  heater* 

(John  Erskine  in  Tomorrow,  March) 

“. . .  Article  4  declares  that  the  Teatro 
del  Pueblo,  to  serve  art  effectively,  must 
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be  independent.  No  subvention  will  be 
sought  or  accepted  from  the  state,  nor 
from  private  interests  which,  by  reason 
of  the  gift,  might  exert  control.  I  believe 
it  is  strictly  accurate  to  say  that  the 
Teatro  del  Pueblo  has  accepted  only  one 
gift  from  the  government — its  theater 
on  Corrientes  Street.  Otherwise,  it  is 
self-supporting. 

“This  means,  of  course,  that  those  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  theater  earn  little,  if  any¬ 
thing.  Many  contribute  their  services. 
The  young  actors  and  actresses  profit  by 
the  training  which  Barletta  gives  them 
and  by  their  experience  in  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  theater.  The  collaborating 
dramatists,  composers,  and  painters  find 
the  best  part  of  their  reward  in  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  experiment  and  to  see  their 
work  exhibited  or  tried  out  before  an 
intelligent  and  well-trained  audience. 
Whatever  union  regulations  exist  in  the 
commercial  theaters  of  Buenos  Aires 
seem  to  be  entirely  relaxed  in  the  Teatro 
del  Pueblo  probably  because  it  is  beyond 
question  a  non-profit  organization — also 
because  the  absence  of  union  rules  per¬ 
mits  the  Teatro  to  be  a  complete  school 
of  the  theater.  The  actors  and  actresses 
are  themselves  the  scene-painters,  scene- 
shifters,  costume-makers,  light-experts, 
photographers.  Some  of  the  composers 
and  painters  are  also  actors.  Groups  of 
the  company  scrub  and  dust  the  stage 
and  the  dressing  rooms,  or  are  respon¬ 
sible  for  wardrobe  and  make-up. 

“Even  the  audience  receives  a  superior 
education  in  the  art  of  the  theater.  I 
think  this  is  one  of  Barletta ’s  most  bril¬ 
liant  ideas,  and  the  day  when  we  begin 
to  make  use  of  it  in  the  United  States 
will  set  our  drama  ahead  many  decades. 
Once  a  week  the  Teatro  holds  what  is 
called  a  PoUmico.  A  performance  is 
given  as  usual,  but  after  the  last  curtain 
the  audience  understands  that  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  remain.  Barletta  himself  ap¬ 
pears  as  chairman  of  the  meeting,  and  a 
debate  starts  then  and  there  about  the 
play,  about  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
staged,  about  the  casting,  about  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  individual  per¬ 


formances.  The  plays  selected  for  poU- 
mico  evenings  are  usually,  but  not  al¬ 
ways,  contemporary.  Barletta  wants  the 
debate  to  be  lively,  but  sincere.  Either 
he  keeps  it  in  the  best  tone  of  parlia¬ 
mentary  courtesy,  or  else  his  audience, 
of  its  own  good  taste,  adopts  that  tone; 
I  am  afraid  we  could  not  show  to  a 
South  American  any  parallel  group  in 
the  United  States  who  can  argue  with 
such  earnestness  and  vehemence,  yet 
with  such  regard  for  the  amenities  .  . 

Greeks  Art  and  Post-War 
Culture 

(Contributed  by  Miss  I.  Cohnen, 
London  Public  Libraries) 

Much  is  done  in  this  country  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  study  of  Greek  and  Roman 
literature,  as  the  knowledge  of  classical 
works  will  be  an  essential  feature  in  the 
re-shaping  and  liberation  of  Europe. 
Freedom  of  thought  and  freedom  of  ac¬ 
tion  can  be  derived  only  from  a  sound 
knowledge  of  the  ancient  languages  and 
literatures.  T.  S.  Eliot  recently  published 
a  pamphlet  in  which  he  insisted  on  the 
importance  of  the  study  of  Greece  and 
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broideries  on  costumes  and  household 
linen,  clearly  showing  the  ancient  pat¬ 
terns  and  geometrical  designs,  are  still 
made  by  Greek  women  for  their  per¬ 
sonal  use.  Velvet  and  gold  thread  ensure 
a  rich  effect.  Although  we  sadly  miss 
all  original  sculpture  in  this  exhibition 
— present  circumstances  having  made  it 
impossible  to  provide  them — the  classic 
beauty  and  exquisite  lines  of  Demetcr 
of  Cnidus,  the  Hermes  of  Praxiteles, 
Aphrodite  of  Melos,  fragments  of  the 
Temple  of  2^us  at  Olympia  and  other 
famous  statues  and  reliefs  can  be  imag¬ 
ined  from  excellent  copies  (casts).  And 
the  purest  classical  style  is  noticeable  on 
small  terracottas  (Tanagra)  of  about 
400-300  B,  C.  The  objects  (girl  stand¬ 
ing  with  fan,  girl  in  Doric  dress,  etc.) 
charm  the  beholder  by  their  delicacy. 
Last  comes  pottery  of  all  shapes,  Attic 
vases  of  the  fifth  century  B.  C.,  drink¬ 
ing  cups,  egg-shaped  jars  with  delicate 
handles,  ointment  boxes,  buckets,  jugs 
with  trefoil  lip.  .  . 

The  exhibition  was  planned  and  ar¬ 
ranged  by  Professor  C.  T.  Seltman  of 
Cambridge,  eminent  archaeologist  and 
collector.  Librarian  of  Queen’s  College, 
University  lecturer  in  classics. 

Songs  and  Propaganda 

(From  Armando  Zegri’s  book 
La  Mujer  antisSptica) 

“A  common  song  would  do  more  to 
unite  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  than 
a  whole  library  of  political  principles. 
The  Russians  remembered  this  when 
they  composed  the  International.  But 
the  Russians  built  the  International  too 
much  on  the  lines  of  the  solemn  bour¬ 
geois  marches  destined  to  perpetuate  the 
capitalistic  regime.  The  International  is 
not  much  different  from  England’s  God 
Save  the  King,  America’s  Oh  Say,  Can 
You  See  or  the  march  of  the  Fascists. 
To  date  the  only  hymn  which  has  been 
blessed  with  an  original  musical  setting 
is  the  Marseillaise  .  .  .  This  is  why  the 
Marseillaise  has  done  so  much  to  popu¬ 
larize  the  principles  of  the  French  Revo¬ 
lution  ...  If  the  International  had  been 
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Rome  for  the  future  of  European  let¬ 
ters.  It  comes  quite  ^  propos,  for  an  ex¬ 
hibition  is  being  held  at  the  Royal  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Arts  in  London  that  proves  that 
Greece,  leader  of  the  ancient  world  in 
poetry,  philosophy  and  science,  was  also 
the  source  of  all  Western  art.  Linking 
antiquity  to  modern  days  by  way  of 
Byzantium,  it  shows  the  continuity  of 
Greek  tradition.  (The  exhibition  was 
opened  on  October  15th  by  the  King  of 
the  Hellenes).  Six  casts  of  early  statues 
made  between  600  and  470  figure  as  an 
introduction  to  Greek  art.  The  first  ex¬ 
hibits  are  modern  (water  jars,  incense 
cups  and  mugs  from  Skyros,  dated  1938) 
for  we  are  walking  back  slowly  into  the 
past  through  the  galleries  until  we  come 
to  items  carved  in  marble  about  five 
thousand  years  ago.  A  collection  of 
Byron  relics  (a  bronze  medal,  a  minia¬ 
ture  of  Lord  Byron,  his  sword  and  dag¬ 
ger,  an  engraving  in  academic  robes  at 
Cambridge)  stand  for  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  link  between  Greece  and  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  in  modern  times.  Magnificent  em¬ 
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written  to  the  music  of  Tea  for  Two, 
Lady  be  Good,  or  Yes  Sir,  That's  My 
Baby,  three  quarters  of  the  globe  would 
be  sliced  up  into  Soviet  republics.  .  . 

Italy  and  Warfare  by  Words” 

Warfare  by  words  is  a  new  Penguin 
which  has  just  appeared  in  London.  Its 
author,  Ivor  Thomas,  Labor  M.  P.,  tells 
how  the  United  Nations  should  speak 
to  the  French,  Italians,  Poles,  etc.  What 
he  says  about  Italy  has  provoked  special 
interest  since  Thomas  is  an  authority 
on  things  Italian. 

We  read  in  the  Italian  weekly,  Nazi- 
oni  Unite  (New  York)  that  Count 
Sforza  delivered  a  lecture  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  California  on  the  “Laws  of  psy¬ 
chological  warfare”  and,  in  the  discus¬ 
sion  which  followed,  a  professor  asked 
him  his  opinion  on  Warfare  by  words, 
in  which  he,  Sforza,  was  cited  as  “the 
personality  who  begins  to  be  most  popu¬ 
lar  in  Italy,  even  among  th  se  who  first 
did  not  like  him,”  the  author  suggesting 
that  the  British  government  build  up, 
more  and  more,  Sforza’s  name. 

To  this  direct  question.  Count  Sforza 
—so  Nazioni  Unite  relates — answered 
without  a  moment  of  hesitation: 

“Concerning  the  first  part  of  what  you 
have  quoted  from  Thomas,  whether  I 
am  more  or  less  popular  in  Italy,  is  not 
for  me  to  say;  I  might  be  misinformed 
by  friends;  although  personally  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  what  is  said  about  me  in  Italy 
is  mainly  this:  ‘Yes,  he  was  right  when 
on  the  first  day  of  Fascism  he  refused 
all  Mussolini’s  offers  and  stated  that 
Fascism  would  mean  in  the  long  run 
ruin  and  war.’  But  this  is  not  popularity; 
and  I  am  glad,  because  I  do  hate  any 
cheap  form  of  popularity.  Concerning 
the  suggestion  made  by  Mr.  Thomas 
about  ‘building  up’  my  name,  I  must 
tell  you  a  few  frank  words:  if  you  want 
to  build  up  a  foreign  statesman  able  to 
become  an  independent  and  loyal  ally 
(in  the  interest  of  the  two  countries) 
and  not  merely  a  vulgar  and  useless  for- 
eign  agent  there  is  only  one  way  to  do  it: 
you  must  give  him  a  formal  assurance 
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that  his  people  will  be  considered  as  an 
ally  and  not  as  a  defeated  enemy  if  it 
acts  in  time  in  favor  of  European  free¬ 
dom;  and  you  must  ask  him  to  notify 
his  compatriots  what  America  and  the 
other  allies  have  told  him;  the  Italians 
will  believe  him,  if  he  is  a  man  who 
never  lied.  Why  should  they  believe  for¬ 
eigners  whom  they  do  not  know?  Italy’s 
history  is  long,  and  the  Italians  have  not 
forgotten:  in  1814,  after  Napoleon’s  fall, 
the  British  in  the  South,  wiA  Lord  Ben- 
tink,  and  the  Austro-Germans  in  the 
North,  with  Marshal  Bellegarde,  swore 
to  the  Italians  that  if  they  helped  the 
Allies,  they  would  receive  unity,  inde¬ 
pendence,  freedom.  The  Italians  helped 
Austria  and  England  to  get  rid  of 
France,  but  when  complete  victory  came, 
the  British  disappeared,  and  the  Aus¬ 
trians  of  the  Hapsburg  Empire  re¬ 
mained  in  Italy  as  the  most  hateful  in¬ 
vaders.  Do  believe  me;  the  way  I  suggest 
to  you  is  the  only  one  that  is  sure,  honest, 
dignified;  all  the  rest  is  propaganda — 
which  means  ashes  and  wind.” 
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T he  Inspired  T ranslator  Again 

(Ernesto  Montenegro,  from  an  address 
at  the  Inter- American  Writers’  Con¬ 
ference  of  the  University  of 
Puerto  Rico,  April,  1941) 

“A  certain  Spanish  Academician,  a 
graceful  writer  and  a  real  poet,  who  had 
made  some  excellent  translations  from 
the  French,  undertook  a  little  incau¬ 
tiously  to  translate  the  second  volume 
of  H.  G.  Wells’  Outline  of  History.  The 
plain,  expressive  language  of  the  poly¬ 
graph  Wells  put  too  heavy  a  strain  on 
the  book -learned  English  of  his  transla¬ 
tor.  For  instance,  when  Wells  records 
that  the  men  of  the  Stone  Age  were  in 
the  habit  of  burying  the  fruit  of  the  chase 
until  they  were  ready  to  eat  it,  the  trans¬ 
lator  followed  the  forthright  example  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington.  ‘His  Highness 
doesn’t  speak  French  extraordinarily 
well,’  said  his  secretary,  ‘but  I  can  assure 
you  that  he  speaks  it  with  great  cool¬ 
ness.’  This  translator  approached  his  au¬ 
thor  with  quite  as  high  a  degree  of  cool¬ 
ness,  but  in  this  instance  he  made  him 
responsible  for  a  declaration  which  was 
ghasdy  and  horrible.  ‘The  men  of  the 
Neolithic  Age  were  in  the  habit  of  dis¬ 
interring  their  dead  and  eating  them.’ 
The  phrase  ‘buried  their  kill’  had  been 
too  much  for  him.” 

Lithuanian  Literary 
Happenings,  1942 

(Contributed  by  A.  Vaiifulaitis, 
Marianapolis  College) 

Last  year  Lithuania  lost  an  accom¬ 
plished  man  of  letters  in  the  person  of 
Kazys  Binkis,  born  in  1893.  Binkis’  cre¬ 
ative  ability  expressed  itself  in  several 
styles  of  writing.  In  his  early  days  his 
poetry  was  famous  for  its  classic  sim¬ 
plicity,  but  soon  after  World  War  One 
he  embraced  futurism.  His  futuristic 
verses  are  highly  esteemed.  He  has  to 
his  credit  one  unusual  accomplishment: 
he  succeeded  in  interesting  the  masses 
in  poetry.  He  did  this  with  his  poem 
Tamosius  Bel{epuris  (Hatless  Tom), 


published  serially  in  a  weekly  news¬ 
paper.  This  poem  had  so  wide  an  ap¬ 
peal  and  stirred  up  so  much  interest  that 
it  was  said  that  there  was  not  one  of 
the  100,000  subscribers  who  did  not 
wait  eagerly  for  the  next  issue  to  read 
the  next  instalment  of  his  gay,  likable 
verses.  His  drama  Atzalynas  (Re- 
growth)  was  one  of  the  greatest  suc¬ 
cesses  of  the  Lithuanian  stage.  He  wrote 
several  books  for  children  and  has  done 
a  few  translations,  including  Edgar  Al¬ 
lan  Poe’s  Raven. . . . 

The  tenth  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
the  poet  Maironis  (1862-1932)  was 
widely  commemorated  by  the  free  Lithu¬ 
anian  press.  He  was  the  most  beloved 
of  all  Lithuanian  poets.  His  songs  were 
sung  throughout  the  entire  land.  The 
greatest  factor  in  his  success  was  the  fact 
that  he  was  a  prophet  of  the  coming 
days  of  freedom  and  of  Lithuania’s  na¬ 
tional  rebirth.  His  spirit  is  today  like  a 
beacon  light.  His  verses  have  become 
one  of  the  keenest  weapons  against  op¬ 
pression.  That  the  present  masters  of 
Lithuania  well  understand  this  is  evi¬ 
dent  from  the  refusal  of  the  Germans  to 
permit  the  printing  of  a  book  wherein 
was  quoted  a  patriotic  poem  by  Mairon¬ 
is.  During  the  Russian  occupation,  the 
Soviet  office  of  censorship  prohibited 
the  publication  of  a  new  edition  of 
Maironis’  most  important  work,  Pava- 
sario  Balsai  (Voices  of  Spring).  .  .  . 

Word  has  been  received  that  a  Ger¬ 
man  has  been  brought  in  from  Germany 
to  take  charge  of  all  publishing  in  Lithu¬ 
ania.  Under  such  circumstances,  of 
course,  few  books  reach  the  printing 
stage.  But  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  p)eople  are  rapidly  buying  up  all  the 
books  of  earlier  years,  for  they  have  no 
faith  in  the  German  currency  that  is  now 
circulating  in  Lithuania  and  prefer  to 
have  some  cherished  books.  Moreover, 
in  a  country  impoverished  by  two  suc¬ 
cessive  foreign  occupations,  the  choice 
of  purchasable  goods  is  very  limited. . .  • 

The  year  1942  will  be  considered  in 
Lithuanian  literature  for  having  added 
to  its  roster  the  name  of  one  very  talent- 
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cd  poet,  who  is,  strange  to  say,  now 
nearing  his  seventieth  birthday.  He  is 
Jurgis  Baltrusaitis,  who  for  many  years 
after  the  first  World  War  was  Lithu¬ 
ania’s  Minister  to  Moscow.  In  his  earlier 
years  he  wrote  a  number  of  books  of 
poems  in  other  languages,  for  he  is  quite 
a  linguist,  able  to  use  over  a  dozen  lan¬ 
guages  including  Norwegian,  Italian, 
Russian,  Persian,  English  and  Spanish. 
Although  he  has  been  writing  poetry  in 
Lithuanian  for  some  time,  he  has  never 
permitted  its  publication  until  now. 
These  Lithuanian  lyrics  have  finally 
made  their  appearance  in  a  volume  en¬ 
titled  Asaru  Vainil^as  (The  Crown  of 
Tears)  and  place  him  at  once  in  the  front 
ranks  of  Lithuanian  writers.  His  poetry 
adheres  to  the  school  of  symbolism,  is 
full  of  lofty  thoughts  concisely  phrased, 
and  proves  its  creator  a  master  of  his  art. 

Baltrusaitis  was  born  in  1873  and  is 
now  living  in  France. 

Maupassant  After  Fifty  Years 

(1893-1943) 

Two  striking  points  are  to  be  noted 
in  the  recent  inquiry  into  the  present 
fame  of  Guy  de  Maupassant  in  Europe 
and  the  United  States  (Artine  Artinian, 
Maupassant  Criticism  in  France,  New 
York,  King’s  Crown  Press).  One  is  the 
wide  diversity  of  the  judgments  submit¬ 
ted  by  the  more  than  one  hundred  con¬ 
tributors.  In  the  French,  English  and 
American  contributions,  nearly  every 
point  emphasized  in  any  one  of  the  ap¬ 
praisals  can  be  matched  by  its  direct  op¬ 
posite  in  others;  whereas  the  German 
contributors  are  unanimous  in  their  ap¬ 
proval.  “Immortal,”  writes  Thomas 
Mann. — “Life  and  Letters  have  seldom, 
if  ever,  attained  such  complete  harmony 
as  they  have  in  his  works,”  declares 
Heinrich  Mann. — Franz  Werfel  consid¬ 
ers  Maupassant  “one  of  the  most  orig¬ 
inal  writers  of  all  time.” — Bruno  Frank 
calls  him  “the  lasting  model  for  every 
short  story  writer.” — Arnold  Zweig  be¬ 
lieves  him  “second  to  none  in  vigor,  ar¬ 
tistic  ability,  and  insight.” — “He  is  as 


imperishable  as  mankind,”  says  Felix 
Salten. — “I  can  state  sincerely,”  ac¬ 
knowledged  Stefan  Zweig,  “that  I  have 
remained  faithful  to  few  novelists  as  I 
have  to  him.” — And  all  the  German 
critics  who  were  queried,  no  matter 
what  shades  of  opinion  they  represent 
in  other  matters,  were  unanimous  on 
this  point.  The  popularity  of  Maupas¬ 
sant’s  works  in  Germany  and  Austria 
has  always  been  unique  and  impressive. 

Robert  Musil 

(By  Frederick  Lehner) 

Now  Robert  Musil  tex)  has  left  us.  He 
died  in  Switzerland,  having  made  a 
short  trip  to  Luxembourg  on  his  way 
from  Austria  to  eternity.  And  although 
everybody  familiar  with  the  work  of  this 
writer  is  deeply  convinced  that  with 
him  one  of  the  most  important  novel¬ 
ists  of  the  epoch  before  the  riders  of 
the  AjXKalypse  is  silenced,  it  will  be 
difficult  to  convey  his  substance  into  the 
noise  of  the  present  day.  Musil’s  voice 
is  so  restrained  and  calm  and  subtle, 
that  to  hear  him  we  should  have  to  blow 
a  trumpet  and  silence  the  others  for  a 
moment. 

In  short,  Robert  Musil’s  work  is — 
even  more  decisively  than  that  of  more 
popular  names — the  Austrian  contribu¬ 
tion  to  that  collection  of  documents 
which  more  and  more  embrace  the 
whole  world,  and  contains  Proust’s  A 
la  recherche  du  temps  perdu,  Roger 
Martin  du  Gard’s  Les  Thibault  and  the 
novels  of  Dos  Passos,  Romains,  Her¬ 
mann  Broch,  Duhamel,  Thomas  Wolfe 
and  Wittlin.  He  who  still  refuses  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  there  is  a  specific  Austrian 
substance  (we  speak  here  of  a  spiritual 
entity)  has  only  to  read  Musil’s  Der 
Mann  ohne  Eigenschaften,  to  read  it 
without  prejudice,  just  to  enjoy  it,  to 
be  convinced  of  its  “Austrianity.”  The 
special  flavor  and  the  origin  of  this  long 
“roman-fleuve”  may  be  one  of  the  rea¬ 
sons  why  its  three  parts  are  not  simply 
a  clever  replica  of  the  Forsythe  Saga  or 
Proust’s  Recherche.  Not  only  does  the 
setting  transplant  England  and  France 
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FERNANDO  ORTIZ 

Cuban  Jurist  and  Sociologist 


into  Grinzing  and  Hictzing,  Bad  Ausscc 
and  Laxenburg,  but  the  whole  cast  are 
as  Austrian  as  those  of  Hofmannsthal’s 
comedies,  and  the  scholars  and  “Hof- 
rate”  of  this  panorama  arc  completely 
different  from  Duhamcl’s  Pasquiers. 

Der  Mann  ohne  Eigenschajten  is  the 
incarnation  of  Austrian  existence  prior 
to  1918,  before  the  downfall  of  the  Mon¬ 
archy.  What  happens  around  the  “man 
without  qualities,”  who  has  none  be¬ 
cause  he  has  too  many,  what  happens 
around  him  in  all  different  levels  of  so¬ 
ciety,  is  Austria  in  small,  shown  as  in 
a  kaleidoscope  and  condensed  into  sym¬ 
bols.  Not  in  vain  was  Musil  born  deep 
in  the  heart  of  Austria,  where  she  was 
farthest  from  the  “plague”  of  Western 
civilization,  in  Klagcnfurt  on  the  Wdr- 
thcrscc  where  the  Viennese  spent  their 
summers  in  liberal  and  in  restricted 
places.  He  became  librarian  in  Vienna, 
then  he  was  an  official  in  an  Austrian 
government  office,  so  that  with  his  un¬ 
usually  sensitive  spirit  and  intelligence 
he  could  document  himself  at  first  hand. 


he  could  painlessly  and  encyclopedically 
and  “4  la  source  mcme”  observe  and  de¬ 
scribe  the  ups  and  downs  of  his  country, 
symbol  of  a  world  which  gave  up  the 
ghost.  His  spirit  enabled  him  to  describe 
a  surrounding  which  was  refined  and 
weary,  sentimental  and  sophisticated, 
rotten  and  sloven,  positive  and  negative 
at  the  same  time,  an  entity  with  a  Janus- 
like  face,  like  everything  in  real  life.  The 
plot — although  attractive  and  amusing 
in  itself — was  only  an  occasion  to  pre¬ 
sent  problems  and  ideas:  the  preparation 
of  an  official  festival,  for  instance,  be¬ 
came  the  opportunity  to  present  all  as¬ 
pects  of  life,  meanings  and  attitudes. 
And  above  the  entire  work  floats  a 
breeze  of  critical  irony  revealing  perhaps 
not  an  Olympian  but  certainly  a  wise 
man  who  had  suffered.  So  that  at  last 
boundaries  disappear  and  pre-1918  Aus¬ 
tria  stands  for  the  world. 

This  attitude  of  mature  and  philo¬ 
sophical  wisdom  may  also  be  the  reason 
why  Musil  called  his  last  book  Nachlass 
zu  Lebzeiten,  that  is  to  say  “posthu¬ 
mous  manuscripts  published  by  the  au¬ 
thor  while  still  alive,”  as  he  certainly 
realized  that  subtle  feeling,  deep  insight 
into  events  and  souls,  responsible  han¬ 
dling  of  the  writer’s  instrument  of  the 
“word”  to  express  ideas,  that  unselfish 
but  critical  wisdom  arc,  for  the  moment 
at  least,  out  of  date.  And  his  last  essay 
was  dedicated  to  a  tremendously  actual 
subject,  to  human  stupidity  (Ueber  die 
Dummheit).  He  who  heard  Musil  read 
this  opus  himself  and  could  observe  the 
shade  of  surprise  on  his  clever  face  when 
the  spectators  accepted  this  or  that  idea 
formulated  even  more  strikingly  and 
sharply  than  others,  he  who  could  ob¬ 
serve  Musil’s  face  will  never  forget  the 
man,  bearer  of  a  spiritual  message.  Mu¬ 
sil  wrote  comedies,  essays,  shorter  novels 
and  one  extensive  one;  but  as  he  avoided 
the  “Flicgcn  dcs  Marktes,”  as  he  was 
unyielding,  honest  and  alone,  only  a  few 
pages  of  his  work  were  translated  into 
French,  nothing  into  English.  Which 
makes  us  poor,  not  him. — West  Virginia 
State  College. 


Head-Liners 


Public  Questions 

*  Gugliclmo  Fcrrcro.  Pouvoir:  Les 
Ginies  Invisibles  de  la  CitS.  New 
York.  Brentano’s.  1942. 345  pages.  $1.50. 
— “Je  suis  le  premier  qui  I’a  (sic)  com¬ 
prise  (cette  tragedie)  et  reconstruitc 
pike  4  piece  dans  la  lointaine  solitude 
de  I’exil,  apr^s  cinquante  ans  de  medi¬ 
tations  et  de  malheurs,  qui  m’ont  livr^ 
les  clefs  de  I’histoire  du  XIXime  sikle.” 
Ferrero  is  almost  as  self-assured  as 
Nietzsche  in  his  last  stage.  He  reminds 
me  of  an  advertisement  in  a  Los  An¬ 
geles  paper:  “Church  of  the  Divine  Se¬ 
cret:  Mrs.  Ethelberta  Q.  McGonigle,  Dis¬ 
coverer  of  the  Secret.” 

On  closer  examination,  the  secret,  al¬ 
ready  revealed  in  Reconstruction,  re¬ 
duces  itself  to  this:  legitimacy  is  the  one 
cure  for  the  dread  which  haunts  all  so¬ 
cieties.  What  is  Legitimacy?  All  govern¬ 
ments,  whatever  may  be  their  origin  or 
principle,  may  be  legitimate  when  they 
arc  generally  accepted,  quasi-legitimate 
when  they  are  in  process  of  being  ac¬ 
cepted,  revolutionary  if  they  can  main¬ 
tain  themselves  only  by  force.  Thus  the 
regime  issued  of  the  English  Revolu¬ 
tion  became  legitimate  when  it  was  no 
longer  challenged.  The  Third  Republic, 
barely  quasi-legitimate  until  1900,  be¬ 
came  (precariously)  legitimate  after  that 
date,  retain,  Doriot,  Laval,  Thorez, 
would  become  legitimate  if  you  gave 
them  time.  Napoleon  I  would  have  been 
legitimate  if  he  had  been  Napoleon  VI. 
I  surmise  that  M.  de  la  Palisse  had  al¬ 
ready  expounded  this  political  philoso¬ 
phy;  but,  of  course,  not  with  Ferrero’s 
vehement  Southern  eloquence. 

The  governments  of  Italy  in  the 
XVIIIth  century,  says  Ferrero,  bad  as 
they  might  be,  were  legitimate  because 
they  were  unquestioned.  To  be  sure, 
they,  and  Metternich  in  the  next  cen¬ 
tury,  saw  to  it  that  they  remained  un¬ 


questioned  by  suppressing  questions  and 
questioners.  Talleyrand  and  Metternich 
restored  legitimacy  and  were  thus  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  glorious  idyl  of  the 
XIXth  century  (as  Ferrero  sees  it).  Only 
the  legitimacy  they  restored  was  mon¬ 
archy  by  divine  right,  in  which  no  one 
believed  seriously.  So  it  was  profoundly 
illegitimate. 

Ferrero  writes  admirable  French,  with 
litde  oddities  in  style  and  spelling:  a 
tempestuous  Taine,  a  Maurras  with  the 
dramatic  power  of  a  revivalist.  So  what¬ 
ever  he  writes  always  provides  stimulat¬ 
ing  entertainment.  The  fifty  pages  de¬ 
voted  to  Italian  politics,  with  Giolitti  as 
the  central  character,  are  not  merely  in¬ 
tensely  interesting,  but  illuminating. — 
Albert  GuSrard.  Stanford  University. 

*  Jacques  Maritain.  Les  droits  de 
Vhomme  et  la  loi  naturelle.  New 
York.  Maison  Fran^aise.  1942. 142  pages. 
— The  Maison  Fran^aise  is  issuing  a 
series  of  books  dealing  with  aspects  of 
the  post-war  world.  This  is  the  first  vol¬ 
ume  of  the  series. — Maritain  first  con¬ 
siders  the  characteristics  of  political 
unions  of  men.  He  rejects  the  idea  of  a 
totalitarian  state  and  demands  personal 
liberty  for  each  individual.  He  also  re¬ 
jects  the  individualistic,  capitalistic  con¬ 
ception  of  the  protective  state  which  docs 
not  satisfy  the  cultural  and  social  needs 
of  its  people.  On  the  other  hand,  he  is 
strongly  opposed  to  the  totalitarian- 
communistic  state  whose  activities  arc 
limited  to  the  industrial  domination  of 
nature.  He  is  still  more  opposed  to  the 
totalitarian-racial  state,  which  he  believes 
has  no  creative  possibilities  because  it 
has  no  common  task  but  only  a  sterile 
sentimental  cohesion.  He  defines  the  task 
of  the  ideal  state  as  “the  furtherance  of 
the  common  well-being  of  the  masses  so 
that  every  individual,  not  only  of  the 
privileged  class  but  of  the  whole  mass. 
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has  actual  access  to  that  degree  of  in¬ 
dependence  which  is  compatible  with 
civilized  living  and  which  at  the  same 
time  insures  the  economic  guarantees  of 
labor  and  prof)erty,  political  rights,  civic 
virtue  and  the  culture  of  the  spirit.” 

Building  on  this  conception  the  au¬ 
thor  discusses  the  rights  of  personality, 
and  concludes  by  listing  the  rights  of 
the  human  person  as  such,  the  rights  of 
the  civic  person,  and  the  rights  of  the 
social  person,  especially  of  the  working 
person.  In  the  first  group  he  mentions 
the  right  to  life,  to  liberty,  to  corporal 
integrity,  to  property,  etc.,  in  short,  the 
right  of  every  human  being  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  person,  not  as  a  thing.  The 
second  group  brings  nothing  new  for  a 
democracy.  The  third  group  includes  the 
right  to  choose  one’s  activity;  the  right 
to  join  organizations;  the  right  to  a  fair 
wage;  the  right  to  public  assistance  in 
time  of  need,  strikes,  sickness,  old  age; 
the  right  to  participate  freely  in  the  “ele¬ 
mentary,  material,  and  spiritual  goods 
of  civilization.” 

It  is  a  thorough  and  stimulating  dis¬ 
cussion. — H.  C.  Ladewig.  Norman, 
Oklahoma. 

^  Jules  Romains.  Mission  ou  demission 
de  la  France?  Mexico.  Quetzal. 
1942.  76  pages.  |2.00  m./n. — A  lecture 
delivered  in  Mexico  City  on  May  7, 
1942,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Comite 
France  Libre  du  Mexique.  Two  main 
parts:  First  a  definition  of  French  civili¬ 
zation,  its  essential  human  character,  its 
specific  richness  in  cultural  vitamins. 
Variations  on  the  old  theme:  “Tout 
homme  a  deux  pays  .  .  .”  This  had  al¬ 
ready  been  done,  admirably,  by  Jacques 
Maritain  and  Andre  Morize,  among 
many  others.  I  fully  agree:  yet  I  should 
prefer  to  say  with  Victor  Hugo: 

“Ah,  je  voudrais, 

Je  voudrais  n’etre  pas  fran^ais  pour 
pouvoir  dire.  .  .” 

The  second  part  is  more  modest,  and 
more  immediately  valuable.  It  is  a  very 
able  defense  of  France’s  foreign  policy 
between  the  two  world  wars.  It  shows 


that  even  under  men  like  Tardieu,  that 
policy  was  more  definite,  generous,  and 
forward-looking  than  that  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish-speaking  nations.  I  do  not  know 
whether  this  is  good  diplomacy.  I  firmly 
believe  it  is  sound  history.  We  shed 
tears  over  the  poor  Germans  who  were 
not  given  enough  Poles  to  oppress,  and 
we  sneered  at  France’s  demand  for  “se¬ 
curity.”  Now,  we  arc  realizing  that  se¬ 
curity  and  civilization  arc  one. 

Romain’s  allusion  to  dc  Gaulle  is 
brief,  but  wholehearted.  His  warning 
about  the  final  settlement  is  well-worth 
heeding:  if  France  is  ignored  at  the  con¬ 
ference  as  she  was  snubbed  between  the 
two  wars,  we  cannot  hope  for  a  just  and 
durable  peace.  Even  now,  these  things 
arc  not  realized  in  America  as  clearly  as 
they  should  be;  and  Jules  Romains  pre¬ 
sents  them  cogently.  For  many  reasons, 
he  is  not  universally  popular  among 
French  exiles;  and  I  am  by  no  means 
an  uncritical  admirer  of  his  art  and  of 
his  character.  But  I  consider  this  pam¬ 
phlet  as  a  moderate  and  masterly  pre¬ 
sentation  of  the  French  case. — Albert 
Gu^rard.  Stanford  University. 

History  and  Biography 

^  Robert  Rumilly.  Histoire  de  la  Pro¬ 
vince  de  Quebec.  Montreal.  Vali- 
quette.  9  vols.  $1.00  each. — These  nine 
volumes  seem  to  be  all  that  have  ap¬ 
peared  up  to  date.  There  is  no  indica¬ 
tion  on  the  title  pages  of  the  several 
volumes,  nor  in  the  literature  that  ac¬ 
companies  them,  how  many  there  will 
ultimately  be.  Those  already  issued  tell 
the  story  of  Canada’s  French  province 
from  Confederation  (1867)  down  to  the 
end  of  the  South  African  War  (1902). 

M.  Rumilly  is  an  old-world  French¬ 
man  who  has  lived  in  Canada  for  twelve 
years  and  identified  himself  with  French 
Canadian  life.  He  brings  to  his  task  the 
erudition  and  the  keenness,  the  matur¬ 
ity  of  judgment  and  catholicity  of  taste 
that  characterize  the  French  mind.  He 
has  ranged  wide  in  his  examination  of 
sources.  He  cites  from  published  and 
unpublished  sources  and  mentions  the 
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federal  library  at  Ottawa  (not  in  any 
sense  a  national  library,  as  the  Library 
of  Congress  in  Washington)  as  the  scene 
of  his  labors.  He  is  also  thoroughly  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  life  and  people  of  French 
Canada,  though  he  does  not  appear  to 
know  other  sections  so  well. 

M.  Rumilly  is  concerned,  of  course, 
primarily  with  Quebec,  and  Dominion 
politics  only  appear  in  his  picture  as 
they  affect  Quebec.  In  the  introduction 
to  Volume  III  he  lifts  the  veil  and  al¬ 
lows  us  a  glimpse  of  his  methods;  he 
also  gives  us  his  conception  of  what  his¬ 
tory  should  be  and  to  what  extent  the 
historian  should  allow  his  own  views 
to  intrude  themselves  into  his  pages.  He 
gives  evidence  of  great  breadth  of  view 
and  a  remarkable  gift  for  seizing  on 
the  significant  traits  of  an  individual  or 
the  salient  features  of  an  incident. 

We  get  in  M.  Rumilly’s  pages  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  growth  of  French  Canada 
over  a  period  of  nearly  forty  years  and 
its  stormy  politics  in  a  very  stirring  pe¬ 
riod  of  Canada’s  growth.  He  concen¬ 
trates  largely  on  the  crises  that  have 
arisen  in  the  relations  of  French  Cana¬ 
dians  with  the  English-speaking  Cana¬ 
dians,  the  occasions  in  which  the  Catho¬ 
lic  hierarchy  or  the  Holy  See  have  inter¬ 
vened,  the  scandals,  the  party  feuds. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  triumph  French 
Canadians  ever  enjoyed  was  the  victory 
of  their  most  illustrious  representative, 
Laurier,  at  the  elections  of  1896  as  the 
unchallenged  leader  of  the  Liberal  party 
in  Canada.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  though 
a  faithful  son  of  the  Church,  put  the 
cause  of  national  union  first.  He  success¬ 
fully  challenged  the  right  of  the  bishops 
to  intervene  in  politics.  He  was  prob¬ 
ably  the  only  French  Canadian  leader 
who  was  able  on  the  one  hand  to  keep 
Ultramontanism  in  check,  and  on  the 
other  to  conciliate  English-speaking 
Canadians  by  wise  concessions  to  their 
loyalty  to  the  Crown. 

The  central  theme  in  the  story  is  the 
relation  of  French  Canadians  to  the  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  Church  and  to  their  fel¬ 
low  Canadians  and  the  British  Crown. 


Almost  every  political  cause  that  rallied 
them  was  in  some  way  related  to  the 
religious  problem — I’affaire  Riel,  the 
fight  over  Laval  University,  the  Mani¬ 
toba  school  question,  the  creation  of  the 
Ministry  of  public  Instruction.  English- 
speaking  Canadians  as  well  as  Ameri¬ 
cans  would  do  well  to  read  this  work 
and  ponder  the  events  there  described 
if  they  would  see  the  working  of  the 
French  Canadian  mind  and  understand 
politics  and  loyalties  of  the  French  Cana¬ 
dian.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  now,  as  in 
the  time  of  Lord  Durham,  we  see  “two 
peoples  warring  in  the  bosom  of  a  single 
nation.’’  The  maintenance  of  cordial  re¬ 
lations  with  Great  Britain,  with  the 
other  Dominions,  with  the  United 
States,  interest  the  French  Canadian 
only  so  far  as  they  affect  his  peculiar 
privileges  of  religion,  of  law,  and  of 
language;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
vast  majority  of  his  English-speaking 
compatriots  know  almost  nothing  of  his 
life  and  the  motives  by  which  he  is 
swayed.  He  clings  fanatically  to  his  privi¬ 
leges  and  he  identifies  his  own  interests 
with  the  interests  of  Canada,  and  looks 
with  distrust  on  those  who  would  enlist 
his  partisanship  elsewhere  or  invite  his 
participation  in  wars  for  the  empire  in 
which  he  has  no  interest. 

M.  Rumilly,  despite  his  scrupulous  ac¬ 
curacy,  is  not  quite  at  home  in  the  Cana¬ 
dian  scene,  nor  thoroughly  familiar  with 
Canadian  constitutional  practice.  In 
Volume  VIII  on  page  41  he  uses  prorog^ 
(prorogued)  where  the  context  shows 
he  means  dissolved. — Stuart  R.  Tomp- 
l(ins.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

^  B.  Gonzalez  Arrili.  Lavalle,  paladin 
de  la  libertad.  Buenos  Aires.  Laserre. 
1942.  192  pages. — The  sociologist  and 
historian  Arrili  has  incorporated  into 
this  book  a  vast  amount  of  labor.  He  is 
the  type  of  the  intellectual  formed  by 
the  severe  discipline  of  study.  He  has 
been  specializing  in  recent  years  on  the 
lives  of  the  great  Argentines.  The  sub¬ 
ject  of  this  volume  is  the  illustrious  gen¬ 
eral  of  the  War  of  Independence  (1797- 
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1841)  whom  he  calls  the  Paladin  of 
Liberty.  We  needed  a  book  like  this  on 
Lavalle,  well  documented,  well  planned, 
crammed  with  information.  Fortunately 
it  is  also  a  pleasantly  written  book,  full 
of  life  and  animation,  with  an  agile  nar> 
rative  style.  Its  twenty  chapters  read  like 
a  novel.  It  is  the  indispensable  work  for 
all  readers  who  wish  to  acquire  a  thor¬ 
ough  knowledge  of  Lavalle’s  personality. 
It  was  timed  to  commemorate  the  first 
centenary  of  the  General’s  death,  and  is 
illustrated  with  an  excellent  photograph 
of  him. — Gastdn  Figueira.  Montevideo. 

Literature 

*  Maurice  E.  Coindreau.  ha  farce  est 
jouSe:  Vingt-cinq  ans  de  ThSdtre 
franfois,  1900-1925.  New  York.  Edi¬ 
tions  de  la  Maison  Fran^aise.  1942.  307 
pages. — In  the  ten  to  fifteen  years  which 
have  passed  since  MM.  Scch6  and  Ber- 
taut  and  Mile.  Delpit  published  their 
studies  of  early  twentieth  century  French 
drama,  history  both  social  and  literary 
has  moved  so  fast  that  a  fresh  synthesis 
of  fact  and  opinion  on  this  subject  is  very 
welcome.  M.  Coindreau  draws  fully  on 
his  predecessors  but  without  prejudice 
to  his  own  judgments,  founded  as  they 
are  on  a  thorough  first-hand  knowledge 
of  nearly  every  French  play  written  and 
produced  in  his  chosen  period. 

Under  the  headings  he  selects — thesis 
plays,  social  satire,  “theatre  de  la  pas¬ 
sion,”  poetic,  historical  and  religious 
drama,  “martyrologie”  and  “le  bataillon 
sacrc” — he  classifies  a  vast  number  of 
important  and  unimportant  productions 
of  the  Paris  stage  with  exact  documen¬ 
tation  and  brief  descriptions  that  will 
make  his  book  invaluable  as  a  reference 
work  for  students.  As  criticism  the  vol¬ 
ume  is  perhaps  less  valuable,  partly  be¬ 
cause  criticism  is  definitely  subordinated 
to  record,  pardy  because  M.  Coindreau’s 
point  of  view  is  somewhat  narrowly  na¬ 
tional.  One  can  easily  share  his  dislike 
of  Brieux  and  of  both  the  Rostands,  but 
it  is  a  little  harder  to  agree  with  his  ador¬ 
ation  of  Claudel,  “dont  la  gloire  aug- 
mente  chaque  jour,”  or  to  accept  his 


high  opinion  of  Corel’s  “universal”  art, 
which,  to  foreigners  at  least,  seems  for 
the  most  part  of  very  minor  importance 
in  the  world  theatre. 

It  is  probably  true,  as  M.  Coindreau 
asserts  (p.  176),  that  in  France  “la  pro¬ 
duction  artistique  .  .  .  s’adresse  toujours 
^  une  61itc,”  but  conceivably  this  fact  is 
unfortunate,  since  the  narrow  interests 
of  the  French  “61itc,”  in  the  20th  as  in 
the  17th  century,  gready  limit  the  appeal 
of  an  art  produced  primarily  for  them. 
It  is  also  true,  however,  that  in  the  1920’s 
upper<lass  interests  widened  out  be¬ 
yond  the  boudoir  and  the  salon,  the 
chateau  and  the  church,  and  that  conse- 
quendy  the  work  of  Lenormand,  Re¬ 
mains  and  Giraudoux  is  of  more  general 
significance  to  intellectuals  of  other 
countries  than  that  of  the  late  19th  cen¬ 
tury  group  of  dramatists. 

If  M.  Coindreau  had  been  able  to  in¬ 
clude  in  his  study  more  references  to 
the  foreign  influences  on  this  younger 
group  of  Parisian  playwrights  the  ap¬ 
peal  of  his  book  would  be  considerably 
increased.  The  relations  of  Curel  to 
Pirandello,  of  Shaw  to  Romains  and 
Giraudoux,  for  instance,  the  Tcheko- 
vian  mood  in  J.  J.  Bernard,  the  echoes 
of  Pirandello  and  O’Neill  in  Pellerin  and 
others,  should  be  worked  out  some  day, 
and  La  farce  est  jouSe  will  be  a  great 
help  in  starting  the  task,  with  its  rich 
material,  its  clear  organization  and  its 
excellent  index.  Thanks  on  many  counts, 
therefore,  are  due  to  both  author  and 
publisher  of  this  excellent  survey. — 
Winifred  Smith.  Vassar  College. 

^  E.  Preston  Dargan  and  Bernard 
Weinberg,  Editors.  The  Evolution 
of  Balzac’s  "ComSdie  Humaine.”  Chi¬ 
cago.  University  of  Chicago  Press.  1942. 
441  pages.  $5.00. — In  this  important 
series  of  research  studies,  the  late  Pro¬ 
fessor  Dargan  wrote  the  Introduction 
on  Balzac’s  Method  of  Revision,  his  for¬ 
mer  students,  Brucia  L.  Dedinsky, 
Rachel  Wilson,  and  William  L.  Crain, 
furnished  extensive  chapters  on  the  De¬ 
velopment  of  the  Scheme  of  the  ComSdie 
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humaine,  Variations  in  Le  Curi  de 
Tours,  and  an  Introduction  to  a  Critical 
Edition  of  Le  Secret  des  Ruggieri,  while 
Professor  Bernard  Weinberg  prepared 
Summaries  of  Variants  in  Twenty-six 
Stories,  based  largely  on  the  work  of 
eleven  other  students  of  the  Dargan  sem¬ 
inars  at  Chicago.  A  brief  General  Con¬ 
clusion  has  been  provided  by  the  two 
editors. 

This  volume  is  in  many  ways  a  tribute 
to  E.  Preston  Dargan’s  immense  Balzac 
scholarship  and  to  the  inspiration  and 
effective  leadership  which  he  gave  his 
students;  it  is  also  evidence  of  the  in¬ 
domitable  courage  which  enabled  him, 
almost  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  in 
December  of  1940,  to  direct  and  super¬ 
vise  the  composition  of  this  complex 
manuscript.  To  the  effective  and  devoted 
work  of  Professor  Bernard  Weinberg  is 
due  the  final  publication  of  this  volume, 
so  important  to  all  students  of  Balzac 
and  so  difficult,  because  of  the  enor¬ 
mous  mass  of  detail,  to  prepare. 

In  one  instance  alone  as  many  as  five 
thousand  variants  were  studied,  a  strik¬ 
ing  example  of  the  drudgery  to  which 
the  creative  artist  Balzac  drove  himself 
in  the  interest  of  accuracy,  appropriate¬ 
ness,  or  style.  The  gradual  evolution  of 
the  ComSdie  humaine  in  the  author’s 
mind  and  a  consequent  change  in  the 
classification  of  particular  stories  was 
also  the  cause  of  many  revisions  on  the 
part  of  this  father  of  the  modern  novel. 
It  is  the  conclusion  of  the  editors  that 
Balzac’s  efforts  were  largely  successful 
and  “led  to  a  notable  superiority  of  the 
final  over  the  original  product.” — 
George  R.  Havens.  Ohio  State  Univer¬ 
sity. 

**  Daniel  Hal6vy.  P^guy  et  les  Cahiers 
dela  Quinzaine.  Paris.  Grasset.  1941. 
368  pages. — Charles  Peguy  is  presented 
here  as  the  poet  of  Joan  of  Arc.  He  wrote 
his  best  work  about  her,  and  was  defi¬ 
nitely  dominated  by  her  driving  spirit 
and  independent  personality.  Never  fig¬ 
uring  the  odds  before  taking  up  a  fight, 
he  managed  to  accumulate  a  tremendous 


amount  of  ill-wills  against  him.  After 
giving  up  a  promising  university  career, 
he  became  a  militant  socialist  at  the  time 
when  nothing  was  less  fashionable,  and 
later,  having  rebelled  against  Party  dis¬ 
cipline,  he  had  no  enemies  more  violent 
than  the  socialist  intellectual  leaders. 
“Nous  vous  combattrons  de  toutes  nos 
forces!”  was  the  parting  warning  of 
Lucien  Herr  and  L^on  Blum.  A  com¬ 
batant  in  the  first  ranks  on  the  side  of 
the  defenders  of  Dreyfus,  he  thereby 
alienated  half  the  cultured  French  pub¬ 
lic;  but  after  victory  was  won,  he  re¬ 
fused  to  “cash  in”  and  become  one  of  the 
“h6ros  fonctionnaires  inamovibles.”  His 
style  of  writing  was  too  personal  and 
unconventional  to  please  the  Boulevards 
and  the  Academy;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  “paysan”  he  was  by  nature,  serious 
minded,  in  deadly  earnest,  paid  too  litde 
attention  to  the  Bohemian  sets  to  be 
taken  up  by  the  Left  Bank  caf6s.  Finally 
he  displeased  the  Left  when  he  became 
a  Christian,  with  a  Christianity  which 
did  not  please  the  Right  and  irritated  the 
Church,  whose  authority  he  did  not  fully 
accept.  Never  attacked  without  striking 
back  with  all  he  was  worth,  it  can  be 
doubted  that  a  major  writer  ever  an¬ 
tagonized  his  contemporaries  in  a  more 
encyclopaedical  manner.  “Le  grand  capi- 
taine  n’est  pas  celui  qui  n’est  jamais 
battu,  e’est  celui  qui  se  bat  toujours.” 

Isolation  from  the  “grand  public”  has 
been  a  deliberate  pursuit  with  poets  such 
as  Mallarm6  and  Val6ry,  who  believe 
with  Oscar  Wilde  that  printed  matter  in 
our  times  has  to  be  either  literature, 
which  is  unread,  or  journalism,  which 
is  unreadable.  But  nothing  was'as  repel¬ 
lent  to  P6guy  as  purely  aesthetic  pur¬ 
suits.  He  was  as  far  away  from  them 
as  were  Chaucer  and  Villon. 

Daniel  Hal6vy  knew  P6guy  intimate¬ 
ly,  collaborated  with  him  on  the  Cahiers 
for  many  years,  quarreled  with  him:  his 
biography,  which  is  even  better  than  the 
excellent  work  of  Ren6  Johannet,  does 
justice  to  a  great  writer  who  was  a  great 
man.  Hal^vy’s  book  is  so  alive  that  it 
is  a  little  prejudiced  here  and  there: 
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P^guy  had  difficulties  with  the  Church; 
Claudel,  an  orthodox  Catholic,  had 
none;  the  author  obviously  resents  that 
fact.  Also  Hal6vy,  for  some  obscure  rea¬ 
son,  never  misses  a  chance  to  run  down 
Romain  Rolland,  whose  Jean-Chris~ 
tophe,  published  by  Peguy,  sold  very 
well  while  Pcguy’s  books  did  not.  Not¬ 
withstanding,  Rolland  is  somewhat  bet¬ 
ter  than  an  “astre  lunaire.” — Andri  De- 
lattre.  Wayne  University. 

^  Marcel  Proust.  Lettres  h  une  amie. 

Recueil  de  41  lettres  in^dites, 
addressees  a  Marie  Nordlinger,  1899- 
1908.  Manchester.  Editions  du  Calame. 
1942. — Here  is  one  of  the  gems  of  last 
year’s  book  production  in  England.  A 
magnificent  edition  on  hand-made  pa¬ 
per  of  Proust’s  unprinted  “Letters  to  a 
Friend,’’  a  limited  edition  which  has 
been  insufficient  to  supply  all  demands. 
Marcel  Proust  met  Marie  Nordlinger  in 
Paris,  at  the  house  of  the  mother  of 
Reynaldo  Hahn,  faithful  friend  of  his 
youth.  All  the  philosophical,  moral,  ar¬ 
tistic,  social  interests  later  fused  in  A  la 
Recherche  du  Temps  perdu  appear  in 
these  exquisite  letters.  They  are  crammed 
with  minute  details  on  his  habits,  his 
ways  of  thinking,  his  tastes,  his  work, 
and  on  the  Paris  society  of  the  time.  We 
learn  from  these  letters  of  the  author’s 
joys  and  sorrows,  of  his  intense  and 
delicate  sense  of  friendship,  and  in  this 
particular  case,  of  a  friendship  based  on 
mutual  understanding  and  deep  sympa¬ 
thy.  From  his  boyhood,  Marcel  Proust 
had  suffered  severely  from  asthma,  so 
that  it  was  extremely  difficult  for  him 
to  work.  He  was  haunted  by  the  fear 
that  he  would  die  before  he  had  com¬ 
pleted  the  Temps  perdu.  In  these  infre¬ 
quent  letters,  separated  by  long  intervals 
of  ill  health,  he  has  much  to  say  of  this 
“ouvrage  de  longue  haleine.”  The  let¬ 
ters  not  only  reveal  the  aesthetic  forma¬ 
tion  of  his  mind,  but  impress  us  also 
with  his  refined  taste  in  art  and  litera¬ 
ture.  He  had  a  profound  interest  in 
church  (Gothic)  architecture,  and  trans¬ 
lated  Ruskin’s  Bible  of  Amiens.  Com¬ 


paring  this  correspondence  (and  letters 
of  a  later  period)  with  the  Temps  perdu, 
one  is  aware  of  a  wonderful  unity  of 
thought.  The  totality  of  his  writing — 
abundance  of  ideas,  profound  thoughts, 
keen  observation  of  his  friends,  the  Paris 
salons,  the  castes  of  society,  the  history 
of  the  time,  keen  analyses  of  man’s  every¬ 
day  experience  both  physical  and  spirit¬ 
ual — thus  becomes  a  “Temps  retrouv^.’’ 
— Use  Cohnen.  Westminster  Public  Li¬ 
braries,  London. 

Verse,  Drama,  Fiction 

^  Louis  Aragon.  Le  Crive-Coeur. 

Preface  d’Andre  Labarthe  et  de  Cyril 
Connolly.  Londres.  Edition  Horizons — 
La  France  Libre.  1942. — In  these  first 
poems  to  come  out  of  France,  there  is 
new  hope  for  the  future.  Le  Creve-Coeur 
is  the  proud  and  strong  voice  of  youth, 
of  a  people  whose  “heart  does  not  break.” 
Prohibited  by  the  Germans,  the  verses 
have  found  their  way  to  our  shores  and 
are  here  published  in  a  small  and  slender 
volume,  in  a  limited  edition,  with  a 
foreword  by  the  editors  of  the  two  out¬ 
standing  reviews  of  this  country.  Louis 
Aragon  was  at  one  time,  with  Andr^ 
Breton,  the  leader  of  the  Surrealist  move¬ 
ment,  from  which  he  broke  away  on 
political  grounds.  Inclined  toward  the 
Left,  he  visited  Russia,  and  he  fought 
in  the  Spanish  War.  The  Aragon  of  the 
Crive-Coeur,  poems  written  in  1939  and 
1940,  has  a  musical  car  and  a  vigorous 
imagination.  The  poems  arc  inspired  by 
two  passions,  his  love  for  his  wife  and 
his  love  for  France.  He  has  a  strong 
sense  of  political  reality.  Aragon  uses 
new  words,  the  vocabulary  of  science, 
technology,  the  radio. — The  poems  arc 
followed  by  an  interesting  study  of  mod¬ 
ern  versification,  in  the  course  of  which 
Aragon  places  himself  as  a  disciple  of 
Guillaume  Apollinaire.  From  a  curious 
bibliography  which  completes  the  vol¬ 
ume,  we  learn  that  certain  poems  were 
written  “during  an  air  raid”  in  April, 
1940,  “on  the  Belgian  frontier,”  or 
“when  serving  with  a  reconnaissance 
regiment.”  Fortunately,  as  one  of  his 
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poems  terminates,  “le  fer  n’a  pas  trouv^ 
Ic  chemin  de  nos  coeurs.” — Use  Cohnen. 
Westminster  Public  Libraries,  London. 

Antologia  de  Cisar  Vallejo.  Xavier 

Abril.  Buenos  Aires.  Claridad.  1942. 
175  pages.  $2.50  m./n. — Abril’s  anthol¬ 
ogy  of  Vallejo’s  best  work  is  particularly 
important  because  it  makes  available  a 
go^  selection  from  Poemas  humanos, 
published  in  Paris  in  1939  and  now  prac¬ 
tically  unobtainable,  and  it  also  includes 
a  group  of  poems  from  Los  heraldos  ne- 
gros,  published  in  1918  and  now  out  of 
print.  The  volume  is  prefaced  with  essays 
on  Vallejo  by  Abril,  Mariategui,  Berga- 
min,  Juan  Larrea  and  Gerardo  Diego. 
For  the  first  time  it  is  possible  to  see  the 
work  of  this  great  Peruvian  as  a  whole 
and  to  form  some  opinion  of  his  stature. 
Vallejo  has  never  been  gready  publicized 
outside  his  own  country,  no  school  has 
arisen  under  his  influence  as  in  the  case 
of  Neruda,  but  nevertheless,  in  the  writ¬ 
er’s  opinion,  these  are  the  two  giants  of 
contemporary  Spanish-American  poetry. 
Each  has  recorded  a  grim  vision  of  exist¬ 
ence  but  Neruda’s  emotion  is  formalized 
into  a  pattern  of  symbols  while  Vallejo’s 
sensitivity  to  human  suffering  continued 
to  seek  new  channels  of  expression — in 
a  sense  his  style  was  always  in  the  proc¬ 
ess  of  formation.  From  the  intimate  and 
melancholy  poems  of  his  first  book  he 
progressed  to  the  experimental  manner 
of  Trilce.  Then,  in  Poemas  humanos, 
he  dealt  with  the  anguish  and  bitterness 
of  poverty  in  a  complex  imagery  which 
created  very  intense  effects.  As  a  whole 
his  poetry  is  difficult,  abrupt,  rugged,  as 
bare  of  studied  rhetoric  as  a  cry  of  pain. 
The  pathos  of  his  life  as  an  expatriate 
reached  its  climax  with  Spain’s  agony 
when  the  poet  identified  himself  with 
that  gallant  people,  wrote  his  noblest 
series  of  poems,  Espaha  aparta  de  mi 
este  Cdliz,  and  literally  died  with  the 
republican  cause.  His  work  remains  as  a 
monument  to  the  dignity  of  the  human 
spirit,  a  profoundly  moving  and  densely 
orchestrated  tragic  symphony. — H.  R. 
Hays.  New  York  City. 


^  Hans  Marchwitza.  W etterleuchten: 

Gedichte.  New  York.  Published  by 
the  Author,  Zeidler  Press,  246  84th 
Street.  1942.  35  cents. — Unter grand: 
Gedichte.  New  York.  Zeidler  Press. 
1942.  50  cents. — Whether  it  be  that  the 
German  language  has  not  yet  reached 
the  same  stage  of  dangerous  senility  as 
English,  or  whether  it  be  merely  that 
German  poets  at  the  moment  have  differ¬ 
ent  talents,  modern  German  poetry  has 
much  to  offer  precisely  where  modern 
English  poetry  is  weakest:  in  simple 
forms  such  as  the  ballad,  and  in  simple 
sentiments  such  as  indignation.  The 
German  can  be  passionate  without  being 
corny,  direct  without  being  blunt,  un¬ 
ambiguous  without  being  crass.  Thus 
in  German,  poetic  journalism,  a  genre 
not  to  be  despised,  still  maintains  a 
healthy  existence;  whereas  our  own 
poetic  journalism  is  either  too  elevated 
to  be  journalism  or  too  vulgar  to  be 
poetic. 

Some  such  reflection  as  this  is  a  neces¬ 
sary  preliminary  to  a  review  of  Hans 
Marchwitza’s  two  little  volumes.  For  the 
first  impulse  of  the  responsible  Ameri¬ 
can  reviewer  would  be  to  call  these 
poems  naive.  But  only  if  the  word  naive 
could  lose  its  pejorative  overtones  would 
it  be  in  place.  This  is  not  to  say  that  Mr. 
Marchwitza’s  naTvet6  is  invariably  suc¬ 
cessful.  Like  the  ballad-mongers  and 
broadsheet  poets  of  former  days,  he  is 
sometimes  pedestrian;  but,  like  them,  he 
is  never  bothered  by  the  vulgarity  and 
falseness  which  are  the  besetting  faults 
of  popular  modern  English  verse.  His 
unsuccessful  poems  are  deficient,  not 
false. 

He  writes  proletarian  poetry.  But  he 
is  not  a  bourgeois  fellow-traveller  writ¬ 
ing  expressionistic  or  surrealistic  verses 
for  the  literary  fringes  of  the  bourgeoisie. 
He  is  himself  a  worker  without  fame  or 
even  notoriety.  In  Spain  he  was  a  loyal¬ 
ist,  today  in  America  he  is  a  simple 
refugee.  Workers’  poetry,  at  least  Ger¬ 
man  workers’  poetry,  is  no  longer  self- 
conscious  and  stagey  as  it  was  twenty 
years  ago,  and  Marchwitza,  having  a 
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genuine  popular  style,  avoids  the  ro¬ 
mantic  affectation  of  prophetic  gran¬ 
deur,  the  Bohemian  affectation  of  singu¬ 
larity,  and  the  naturalist  affectation  of 
formless  dirtiness.  He  lacks  the  delicate 
irony  of  Bert  Brecht  whose  words  are 
like  fine,  hard  pebbles.  But  he  is  a  pow¬ 
erful  rock-thrower. 

These  two  booklets  consist  of  short 
poems,  satirical,  narrative,  lyric,  and 
elegiac  on  topical  subjects  ranging  from 
the  fall  of  Sevastopol  and  the  defense  of 
Stalingrad  to  the  poet’s  reflections  on  his 
own  life  as  a  refugee.  Most  are  imbued 
with  the  fighting  spirit  indicated  in 
Gegen  Hitler: 

Erl^lart  es  alien,  alien,  alien: 

Sein  Reich  uArd  nurim  Kampf  zerf alien. 
Prdgt’s  alien,  alien  ins  Geddehtnis. 

Das  war  der  Sterbenden  V erm  'dchtnis. 

But  more  interesting  than  the  many 
competent  heroic  poems  are  the  poems 
about  life  in  Germany.  Not  only  is  there 
a  tougher  social  substance  and  a  more 
humane  vision  in  these  poems;  the  lan¬ 
guage  is  sharper,  and  the  poet  seems  to 
walk  more  securely,  perhaps  because 
Upper  Silesia  is  solid  earth,  which  is  an 
even  better  basis  for  poetry  than  pro¬ 
gressive  ideas.  I  would  recommend  to 
those  who  are  scornful  of  proletarian 
poetry:  Flandern  in  which  the  melan¬ 
choly  talc  of  the  last  generation  of  Ger¬ 
mans  is  reviewed;  Deutsche  Kleinbauern 
in  which  the  fate  of  the  peasants  under 
Hidcr  is  dramatically  narrated;  Preus- 
senSchule,  in  which  one  Herr  Schmid- 
ten  typifies  the  reactionary  schoolmas¬ 
ters  who  paved  the  way  for  Hitler;  and 
finally,  the  Armeleutepoesie  of  Der  faule 
Peter  and  Der  arme  Pan. 

Of  Marchwitza’s  work  this  can  be 
said.  Simple  moral  attitudes  have  not 
been  expressed  with  such  direct  effec¬ 
tiveness  for  a  long  time,  perhaps  not 
since  Cowper  and  Crabbe.  If  March- 
witza  lacks  the  irony  of  Brecht  and  the 
refinement  of  Vicrtcl,  at  least  he  suc¬ 
ceeds  where  dozens  of  lesser  writers — 
Steinbeck,  for  instance — arc  failing. — 
Eric  Russell  Bentley.  New  York  City. 


M  Manuel  y  Antonio  Machado.  La 
duquesa  de  Benameji. — La  prima 
Fernanda. — Juan  de  Mahara. — Buenos 
Aires.  Espasa  Calpc  Argentina.  1942. 
266  pages. — Three  plays  written  in  col¬ 
laboration  by  the  brothers  who  were  al¬ 
ready  separated  spiritually  before  An¬ 
tonio  closed  his  eyes  forever  in  1939,  on 
the  soil  of  France. — With  the  exception 
of  a  few  scenes  of  La  duquesa  de  Bena- 
meji,  the  entire  book  is  written  in  verse. 
Verse  dramas  in  our  day  have  been 
prone  to  rhetoric  and  artificiality.  The 
works  of  Garcia  Lorca  are  a  lovely  ex¬ 
ception.  So  arc  these  three  plays — drama, 
comedy  and  drama  respectively,  each 
one  of  them  in  three  acts — in  which 
lovers  of  good  theater,  and  in  particu¬ 
lar  of  good  Spanish  theater,  will  find  in¬ 
terest  and  pleasure.  These  pages  show 
Antonio  and  Manuel  Machado  as  the 
masters  of  verse  which  they  always  were. 
There  is  naturalness,  grace,  emotion, 
truth  and  suppleness  from  beginning  to 
end  of  these  delicate  and  original  works. 
And  familiar  as  we  may  be  with  the 
style  and  thought  of  each  of  the  brothers, 
it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  the  share  of 
each  in  this  fraternal  product.  Reminder 
of  happier  times,  the  volume,  in  addition 
to  its  unquestionable  literary  importance, 
is  a  profound  emotional  experience. — 
Gastdn  Figueira.  Montevideo. 

^  Luis  Peraza.  Mala  siembra.  Caracas. 

Editorial  Elite.  1940.  80  pages. 
0.50  Bs. — This  three  act  “comedy”  by 
a  well  known  Venezuelan  poet  of  Span¬ 
ish  birth  who  has  had  several  plays  suc¬ 
cessfully  produced  in  Caracas,  is  an  in¬ 
teresting  mixture  of  social  criticism  and 
a  somewhat  melodramatic  plot,  not  too 
tighdy  organized.  The  author’s  work  as 
a  journalist  has  evidently  acquainted 
him  with  some  of  the  most  regrettable 
features  of  life  in  his  adopted  country 
and  he  is  unsparing  in  his  revelation  of 
them.  Prominent  in  the  group  of  pro¬ 
vincial  characters  he  portrays  is  a  retired 
schoolmaster  superseded  by  his  son,  a 
graduate  of  a  modern  teachers’  college, 
whose  first  act  in  office  is  to  throw  away 
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the  rod  by  which  the  old  man  had  kept 
order  among  the  children;  the  dialogues 
between  these  two  instruct  the  audience 
in  the  values  of  progressive  education. 
Again,  the  feminine  characters  are  con¬ 
trasted  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  out 
the  narrow-mindedness  of  the  fashion¬ 
ably  charitable  and  religious  but  actual¬ 
ly  cruel  and  reactionary  society  ladies 
and  the  more  indepjendent  and  sympa¬ 
thetic  heroine,  Carlota,  around  whose 
tragic  past  the  melodrama  is  built. 

Even  the  plot  depends  for  its  credi¬ 
bility  on  the  social  background,  since 
the  tragedy  in  it  is  due  to  the  violence 
of  a  group  of  brigands  who  raided  the 
town  ten  years  before  the  action  opens 
and  whose  leader  raped  the  heroine  and 
with  this  “evil  sowing”  planted  the  seed 
of  his  own  death  by  the  hand  of  his  il¬ 
legitimate  son  twenty  years  later,  at  the 
very  end  of  the  play.  A  comedy,  per¬ 
haps,  because  justice  is  accomplished, 
though  in  a  violent  and  extra-legal  way. 
But  serious  tragic  values  are  implicit 
throughout,  in  spite  of  the  courage  with 
which  the  author  faces  the  pioneer  civili¬ 
zation  he  has  become  a  part  of,  and  is 
devoting  his  life  to  bettering. — Winifred 
Smith.  Vassar  College. 

*  Arturo  D.  Herndndez.  Sangama. 

Lima.  Torres  Aguirre.  1942.  475 
pages. — One  hundred  forty  thousand 
words  is  a  gigantic  length  for  a  modern 
Latin  American  novel.  The  author  of 
this  formidable  work  assures  us  that  the 
Amazonian  jungle  is  its  important  char¬ 
acter.  “En  la  selva  todos  sc  transforman.” 
Rarely  does  the  protagonist,  Abel  Barca, 
do  anything  without  ascribing  his  ac¬ 
tions  to  the  mephitic  jungle.  And  he 
does  plenty.  Going  to  Iquitos  in  the  hope 
of  making  a  fortune  in  rubber,  he  is 
greeted  by  a  snake  that  crawls  up  his 
trouser  leg.  He  is  saved  by  Sangama,  the 
jungle  guide,  a  combination  of  Lone 
Ranger  and  Superman.  The  author  evi¬ 
dently  knows  his  ambient.  The  volume 
abounds  in  legends  and  descriptions  of 
animals  and  vegetation.  One  lovely  part 
is  the  description  of  the  selvas  at  twi¬ 


light,  in  Chapter  XXIV.  It  lends  color 
to  the  six  watercolor  jungle  sketches  by 
Alejandro  Torres  included  in  the  book. 

The  daughter  of  Sangama  provides 
love  interest  and  a  happy  ending  after 
all  the  villains  perish  horribly.  This  is 
an  exciting  and  instructive  addition  to 
the  Green  Hell  school  of  fiction. — Willis 
K.  Jones.  Miami  University. 

^  G.  Humberto  Mata.  Sanagtiin. 

Cuenca,  Ecuador.  Cenit.  1942.  263 
pages. — The  Indian  problem  in  such 
countries  as  Peru,  Ecuador  and  Bolivia 
is  a  difficult  one.  Writers  in  these  coun¬ 
tries  arc  aware  of  this,  and  have  made 
it  the  theme  of  many  novels.  The  con¬ 
ditions  set  forth  seem  to  us  almost  in¬ 
credibly  cruel  and  inhuman.  Perhaps 
these  writers  exaggerate,  but  where  the 
smoke  is  thick  some  fire  always  lurks. 
The  author  of  this  book  is  a  native  of 
Cuenca,  a  newcomer  in  this  field,  but  he 
writes  as  one  who  knows  of  what  he 
speaks.  We  arc  introduced  to  the  fam¬ 
ily  of  one  of  the  landed  proprietors  of 
the  region  around  Cuenca.  This  man  is 
typical  of  his  class,  who  consider  the 
Indian  an  animal  to  be  exploited  and 
treated  far  worse  than  his  cattle.  Such 
inhuman  savagery  as  branding  with  a 
hot  iron  and  Hogging  to  death  arc  in¬ 
flicted  in  punishment  of  relatively  light 
offenses,  and  the  natives  arc  starved 
when  the  patrdn  robs  them  of  their 
scanty  crop  of  corn.  This  particular  pro¬ 
prietor  sends  his  Indians  to  a  sugar  plan¬ 
tation  he  owns  to  produce  sugar,  but 
finding  that  making  liquor  of  the  cane 
juice  and  smuggling  it  is  more  profit¬ 
able,  puts  them  at  this  trade.  A  band  of 
revenue  officers  sent  to  arrest  them  are 
ambushed  and  massacred  with  horrible 
cruelty.  Thus  cruelty  to  the  Indian  is  re¬ 
paid  with  interest  to  the  officers  of  the 
government.  By  the  way,  the  author 
blames  the  government  for  much  of  the 
oppression  and  corruption  rampant  in 
his  country.  The  vigorous,  original  style, 
the  unusual  vocabulary  arc  features  of 
this  book,  which  for  sheer,  crude  real¬ 
ism  exceeds  anything  we  have  read  for 
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a  long  time. — Calvert  J.  Winter.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Kansas. 

^  Vilhelm  Moberg.  Rid  i  nattl  Stock¬ 
holm.  Bonniers.  1942.  358  pages. — 
Vilhelm  Moberg,  who  in  the  late  1930’s 
established  himself  as  one  of  the  most 
important  Swedish  novelists  of  our  gen¬ 
eration  with  his  Knut  Toring  trilogy 
(translated  into  English  under  the  title 
The  Earth  Is  Ours),  has  recently  estab¬ 
lished  himself  even  more  firmly  as  a 
ranking  Scandinavian  novelist  with  Rid 
i  nattl  Though  this  last  Moberg  novel 
goes  back  to  the  middle  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  for  its  milieu,  and  appar¬ 
ently  for  its  central  material,  it  is  in 
reality  one  of  the  most  vitally  actual  of 
novels  to  come  out  of  modern  Scandi¬ 
navia  in  recent  years.  It  is  an  historical 
novel  only  in  form:  its  theme  is  a  ring¬ 
ing  challenge  to  present-day  Sweden  to 
be  prepared  to  resist  modern  totalitarian 
aggression  today  even  as  liberty-loving 
Swedish  peasants  of  three  hundred  years 
ago  resisted  the  oppressive  measures  ap¬ 
plied  in  their  day  by  certain  local  “land¬ 
ed  gentlemen”  of  German  stock.  Power¬ 
ful  as  is  the  formulation  of  the  “message” 
in  this  book,  Moberg  has  not  written 
merely  a  strong  political  pamphlet  thinly 
disguised  as  fiction.  It  is  certainly  safe 
to  prophesy  that  Rid  i  nattl  will  rank  as 
a  great  novel  long  after  the  present  ac¬ 
tuality  of  its  theme  has  become  a  matter 
of  history;  for  it  is  written  in  a  strong, 
muscular,  highly  individualized  prose 
style,  entirely  devoid  of  superfluous 
rhetorical  phrasing  (so  frequently  pres¬ 
ent  in  even  great  Swedish  novelists), 
and  it  employs  with  remarkable  skill 
and  restraint  certain  lyrical  and  semi- 
lyrical  adjuncts  that  give  to  the  prose  an 
emotional  force  and  a  compact  fierceness 
of  expression  that  provide  the  perfect 
form  for  the  central  theme  and  spirit  of 
the  novel. 

So  popular  has  Vilhelm  Moberg’s 
novel  been  in  Sweden  that  it  has  been 
adapted  to  the  stage  with  great  success, 
and  it  has  recently  even  been  filmed.  An 
American  translation  of  the  novel  is  to 


appear  in  the  spring. — Airily  Gustafson. 
University  of  Minnesota. 

^  Ramon  J.  Sender.  Crdnica  del  alba. 

Mexico.  Nuevo  Mundo.  1942.  264 
pages.  3  pesos. — Sender’s  wide  scope  as 
a  writer  is  illustrated  in  the  profound 
contrast  found  between  Crdnica  del 
Alba  and  Epitalamio  del  Prieto  Trini¬ 
dad,  published  within  a  few  months  of 
each  other  in  Mexico  City.  For  while 
Epitalamio  reveals  an  insane  world  of 
genius  and  stupidity,  Crdnica  del  Alba 
is  concerned  with  the  world  of  a  boy  of 
ten.  This  boy’s  world  is  filled  with  ten¬ 
derness,  idealism  and  a  delicious  humor. 

Crdnica  del  Alba  is  a  delightful  book 
in  itself  but  its  significance  lies  in  the 
fact  that  it  is  the  first  of  an  autobio¬ 
graphical  scries  which  will  be  published 
under  the  general  title  La  Jornada.  Suc¬ 
ceeding  volumes  are  planned  to  appear 
yearly  and  if  they  fulfill  the  promise  of 
the  first  of  the  series  they  may  promote 
in  the  English-speaking  world  a  deeper 
understanding  of  Spanish  culture — spir¬ 
itual,  physical  and  political — which  can 
come  only  through  an  intimate  under¬ 
standing  of  Spanish  life.  In  Pepe  Garccs, 
the  grave  little  boy  just  beginning  to 
savour  and  discover  his  world,  a  charac¬ 
ter  is  created  who  throws  light  on  the 
typical  and  universal  character  of  Spain 
and  her  people. 

In  this  first  volume  Pepe,  eldest  son  of 
a  bourgeois  family,  is  torn  between  two 
ideals.  One  is  that  set  for  him  by  his 
father  and  reluctantly  accepted  by  the 
boy.  It  is  to  become  a  scholar.  The  sec¬ 
ond  and  by  far  more  important  to  the 
tcn-ycar-old  is  his  idyllic  love  for  Valen¬ 
tina,  a  black-haired  little  girl  with  a 
bow  on  the  top  of  her  head.  This  love 
for  Valentina  inspires  Pepe  to  poetry, 
to  impossible  and  ludicrous  feats  of 
heroism.  These  vary  from  inventing  a 
code  by  which  they  can  signal  to  each 
other  from  roof-tops  when  their  parents 
keep  them  apart,  to  getting  himself  lost 
in  a  cave  beneath  a  deserted  castle.  Only 
Valentina’s  equally  devoted  love  rescues 
him  from  this  latter  escapade. 
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The  whimsical  but  utterly  serious  love 
story  between  the  two  children  has  as 
its  foils  the  persistent  battle  between 
Pepe  and  his  father  and  between  Pepe 
and  the  world  at  large.  He  confronts 
each  with  a  mixture  of  childish  idealism 
and  childish  guile.  Both  are  portrayed 
against  the  background  of  a  Spanish  vil¬ 
lage  in  the  early  part  of  this  century. 
It  is  the  same  village  seen  in  the  sombre 
El  lugar  del  hombre  by  the  same  author, 
but  in  the  present  book  it  is  a  gentler 
world  when  seen  through  the  eyes  of  the 
boy. 

One  passage  in  the  book  appears  to  be 
the  theme  which  will  be  carried  through 
the  series.  This  is  the  definition  of  the 
role  of  the  Spaniard  in  his  world,  found 
on  an  ancient  parchment  buried  in  the 
cave.  Man  may  be,  by  this  definition,  a 
hero,  a  poet  or  a  saint.  A  truly  great 
man  is  a  combination  of  all  three.  This 
clearly  is  the  ideal  which  young  Pepe  is 
pursuing  as  he  sets  out  on  his  adventure 
into  the  world.  He  has  already  groped 
for  it  when  the  book  ends  with  the  boy 
securely  deposited  in  a  monastery  where 
his  life  as  a  scholar  is  to  begin. 

Having  walked,  chuckling,  with  Pepe 
through  his  first  years  in  Crdnica  del 
alba,  the  reader  leaves  him  there  in  an¬ 
ticipation  of  his  return  from  school  and 
the  account  he  may  give  of  a  typical 
Spanish  education.  It  will  be  fun  to 
watch  this  boy  grow  up.  And  it  will  be 
a  revelation  to  learn  of  Spanish  life 
through  his  eyes. — Betty  KirJ^.  Mexico 
City. 

*  Ester  Stahlberg.  Matilda  Wredes 
Vermdehtnis.  Das  Leben  eincr  Hel- 
ferin  der  Gefangenen.  Zurich.  Oprecht. 
1942. 348  pages.  |3.60  U.S. — Ester  Stahl¬ 
berg,  a  close  friend  of  Matilde  Wrede, 
worked  on  her  biography  for  many  years. 
She  has  chosen  to  give  her  story  the 
form  of  a  novel,  but  she  takes  no  lib¬ 
erties  with  the  facts.  The  religious  “Al¬ 
liance  Movement”  was  widespread 
among  the  aristocrats  in  England  and 
Russia  in  the  second  half  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  Matilde  Wrede  came  in 


touch  with  these  groups  while  visiting 
friends  in  St.  Petersburg;  she  made  a 
highly  informative  trip  to  England, 
where  she  had  a  chance  to  see  both  sides 
of  the  picture:  castles  and  country  es¬ 
tates,  prisons  and  London’s  East  End 
slums.  She  was  not  only  “the  great  friend 
of  all  prisoners”;  she  was  at  the  same 
time  the  owner  of  a  country  seat  who 
never  lost  her  love  for  thoroughbred 
horses  and  the  other  luxuries  of  country 
life.  But  when  a  criminal  wrote  her 
from  his  cell,  nothing  could  keep  her 
from  following  her  heart  call.  Her  life 
and  work  were  of  a  singular  unity, 
which  went  far  beyond  the  usual  con¬ 
ception  of  human  strength  and  ability. 
— Kate  Kolish.  New  York  City. 

Philosophy 

^  Denis  de  Rougemont.  La  Part  du 
Diable.  New  York.  Brentano’s.  1942. 
191  pages.  $1.50. — Hard  to  classify,  ex¬ 
cept  in  point  of  quality,  which  is  of  the 
highest.  Neither  a  sermon,  nor  a  treatise, 
but  a  meditation,  both  lyrical  and  witty, 
on  the  problem  of  evil.  Almost  a  three- 
cornered  fight  between  the  three  Pow¬ 
ers  who,  long  before  Wilson,  made  Ge¬ 
neva  famous:  Calvin,  Rousseau,  Voltaire. 

Denis  de  Rougemont  is  a  personalist. 
For  him,  responsibility  lies  with  the  in¬ 
dividual.  The  Devil’s  worst  trick  is  to 
dissolve  the  formidable  reality  of  Evil 
into  vague  general  factors;  as  Victor 
Hugo  put  it,  “I’anank^  des  dogmes, 
I’anank^  des  lois,  I’anank^  des  choses.” 
More  obvious  still,  but  even  more  effec¬ 
tive,  is  the  scapegoat  method:  not  we  are 
responsible,  but  the  other  fellow,  whose 
name  today  is  Hitler.  No:  the  Kingdom 
of  Satan  is  within  us;  and  it  is  within 
that  it  must  be  fought  and  subdued. 

Vague  moralizing?  By  no  means.  The 
book  could  be  a  Voter  s  Vade  Mecum. 
And  it  should  be  constantly  on  the  desk 
of  certain  August  Personages  in  Wash¬ 
ington. 

I  love  La  Part  du  Diable — the  aus¬ 
terity  of  the  doctrine  oddly  contrasting 
with  the  charm  of  the  form.  Morally 
and  artistically,  I  am  in  full  sympathy 
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with  dc  Rougcmont.  Intellectually  I  am 
a  Voltairian  and  he  is  a  Calvanist:  there 
is  a  sizeable  chasm  between  our  two 
masters.  But  we  commune  in  Pascal  and 
Boileau:  “Travaillons  done  k  bien  pen- 
ser”;  “II  (le  Diable)  sait  que  partout 
ou  Ton  appelle  un  chat  un  chat,  le  mal 


recule  et  perd  dc  scs  prestiges.”  Strongly 
recommended  to  realists  and  idealists 
alike,  to  lovers  of  literature  and  to  the 
religious-minded,  in  a  word  “to  the 
Happy  Few.”  The  rest  arc  amply  pro¬ 
vided  for. — Albert  GuSrard.  Stanford 
University. 


Hemisferio,  magnificently  got  -  up 
monthly  magazine  edited  from  Mexico 
City  by  Lie.  Antonio  Uroz,  deals  with 
the  Pan  American  war  effort  and  the 
Good  Neighbor  policy  in  general. 

The  President  of  the  Republic  of 
Uruguay  has  intrusted  to  the  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction  the  organization 
of  the  Uruguyan  Academy  of  Letters, 
consisting  of  twenty  prominent  Uru¬ 
guyan  literary  men  and  one  woman, 
Juana  dc  Ibarbourou. 

The  French  Academy  has  awarded  a 
10,000  franc  prize  to  the  Bolivian  writer 
and  diplomat  Adolfo  Costa  du  Reis  for 
his  txmk  Uoeuvre  spirituelle  de  la 
France,  published  in  Lyon. 

The  youngest  author  who  has  come  to 
our  attention  recently  is  Emmita  Monte¬ 
negro,  cight-ycar-old  daughter  of  the 
Cuban  novelist,  Carlos  Montenegro.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Repertorio  Americano,  she 
has  published  a  volume  of  cuentos  en¬ 
titled  Mis  duendecillos. 


Paul  Schostakovsky  and  Peter  Pogo¬ 
din  publish  from  Sarmiento  470,  Buenos 
Aires,  a  bi-monthly  magazine  of  Russian 
information  called  Tierra  Rusa.  Each  is¬ 
sue  has  articles  on  contemporary  matters, 
political,  economic,  scientific,  cultural, 
on  the  war,  and  on  Russian  history. 

Nearly  the  entire  October-November- 
December  number  of  the  Neuf  Mexico 
Anthropologist  (Albuquerque,  New 
Mexico)  is  taken  up  by  A  Brief  History 


of  Anthropology  in  Brazil,  with  exten¬ 
sive  bibliographies,  by  the  Editor,  Don¬ 
ald  D.  Brand. 

“The  future  of  the  Russian  novel,  like 
the  future  of  the  country  itself,  remains 
an  enigma.  But  it  is  apparent  that  fiction 
has  to  a  surprising  degree  lived  up  to 
the  high  standards  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  tradition.  Philosophic  depth,  synj- 
bolism,  psychological  intensity,  and 
above  all,  a  warm  sympathy  for  charac¬ 
ter,  are  still  among  the  qualities  which 
one  finds  in  these  novels.  A  study  of  re¬ 
cent  Russian  literature  will  serve  to  di^ 
abuse  the  American  reader  of  the  notion 
that  literature  ceased  in  1917,  and  will 
suggest  to  him  that  if  it  be  allowed  to 
flourish  unhampered  in  the  years  to 
come,  we  may  expect  sincere,  human 
and  expert  fiction  from  that  country.” 
— Richard  M.  Kain,  in  The  Russian  Re¬ 
view,  Autumn,  1942. 

The  December,  1942,  number  of  La 
Nouvelle  Releve,  (Montreal),  is  devoted 
almost  entirely  to  the  life,  work  and  per¬ 
sonality  of  Jacques  Maritain.  There  arc 
articles  by  Ro^rt  Charbonneau,  Yves 
R.  Simon,  Emile  Baas,  Augusto-J.  Du- 
relli,  Marcel  Raymond  and  Claude 
Hurtubise. 

TWO  AMERICAN  ZIONISTS 

“Almost  every  day  during  the  last  fif¬ 
teen  years  of  Justice  Brandeis’  life,  Rob¬ 
ert  Szold  received  a  letter  from  him. 
Every  day  for  fifteen  years,  when  the 
postman  rang  there  was  a  letter  from 
Brandeis  to  Szold.” — ^From  The  Jewish 
Way,  New  York  City. 


Books  in  French 

(For  other  Booths  in  French,  see  " Head-Liners**) 


L.  Julliot  dc  la  Morandiirc.  Le 
Droit  commercial.  Paris.  Armand 
Colin.  1939.  224  pages.  15  francs. — A 
distinguished  member  of  the  Faculty  of 
Law  at  Paris  presents  in  this  little  book 
an  introduction  to  the  problems  of  an 
important  phase  of  private  international 
law.  The  work  is  quite  frankly  aimed 
at  the  general  reader  and  what  is  omit¬ 
ted  of  pure  legalism,  theoretical  argu¬ 
mentation,  and  subde  controversy  is 
more  than  compensated  by  the  author’s 
direct,  well-organized  approach,  sim¬ 
plicity  of  style  and  language,  and  evenly 
distributed  emphasis. 

In  such  a  work  of  definition  and  sim¬ 
ple  exjX)sition,  footnotes  necessarily  are 
few  and  the  bibliography  is  summary. 
However,  the  volume  affords  clear  in¬ 
sight  to  the  freedoms  and  restraints  of 
French  legislation  and  provides  an  ad¬ 
mirable  survey  of  the  basic  principles 
upon  which  pre-war  French  commercial 
law  rested. — Raymond  G.  Rocca.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California. 

*  Edmond  Turcotte.  Reflexions  sur 
r Avenir  des  Canadiens  Francois. 
Montreal.  Valiquette.  1942. 167  pages. — 
The  possibilities  for  progress  of  Quebec 
province  in  the  post-war  world.  M.  Tur¬ 
cotte  reviews  the  French  Canadian’s  his¬ 
tory  and  background,  his  spontaneity,  es¬ 
thetic  sense  and  attitudes  sui  generis,  his 
present  milieu,  and  foreign  influences 
as  affecting  French  Canada.  The  author 
suggests  better  housing,  widespread  use 
of  electricity  for  heating,  refrigeration, 
etc.,  interurban  and  underground  trans- 
fwrtation,  decentralization  of  popula¬ 
tion,  urban  beautification,  increased  so¬ 
cial  consciousness,  etc.  M.  Turcotte’s  in¬ 
telligent  discussion  of  the  New  Deal’s 
checks  upon  Capitalism  and  their 
chances  for  averting  catastrophe  is 
thought-provoking  to  people  in  the 


United  States  and  in  Quebec  alike. — R. 
Tyson  Wycl^off.  Springfield,  Missouri. 

*  Gilbert  Chinard,  editor.  Souvenirs 
d’Edouard  de  Mondisir.  Baltimore. 
Johns  Hopkins  Press.  1942.  $1.50. — 
This  beautifully  printed  and  carefully 
edited  little  volume,  sponsored  by  the 
Institut  Fran^ais  de  Washington  in  its 
Historical  Documents  series,  throws  a 
vivid  though  flickering  light  on  Ameri¬ 
can  life  and  French  religious  opinion 
between  1789  and  the  early  years  of  the 
19th  century.  The  Abb6  de  Mond6sir, 
one  of  the  Sulpitian  missionaries  sent  to 
Canada,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore, 
first  in  1789,  and  twice  in  later  years, 
reveals  himself  in  naive  and  rambling 
style,  as  a  devout  Catholic,  impressed 
by  the  beauties  of  the  new  world,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  French  Canadian  provinces, 
and  modestly  triumphant  over  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  his  Church’s  propaganda  in  the 
■wilderness.  Some  of  his  most  charming 
pictures  are  of  the  Indian  converts;  for 
instance  of  the  group  who  emptied  their 
one  barrel  of  whiskey  before  their  priest’s 
door,  a  sacrifice  intended  to  touch  his 
heart  and  prevent  his  leaving  them;  and 
again  of  the  natives  who  at  mass  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  offering  all  they  had  in 
the  way  of  nose-  and  ear-rings,  having 
no  money  to  cast  into  the  plate.  “De 
braves  gens,’’  these  Indians;  their 
women,  short-lived  though  nearly  all  of 
them  are,  adopting  foundlings  and 
nursing  them  with  their  own  babies, 
their  men  great  hunters  and  loyal  friends 
to  their  French  fathers. 

These  French  Canadian  fathers  were 
uncompromising  in  their  faith  and,  the 
Abb6  remarks,  would  never  have  been 
so  tolerant  of  other  and  heretical  forms 
of  religion  as  were  American  Protestants 
and  even  a  few  American  Catholics.  Be¬ 
tween  the  lines  of  his  narrative  the 
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broadmindedness  of  Philadelphia  in  par¬ 
ticular  shows  attractively  to  our  age. 

Equally  attractive  and  even  more  in¬ 
teresting  is  the  portrait  of  the  young 
Chateaubriand,  one  of  Mondcsir’s  fel¬ 
low  travellers  on  his  first  voyage.  This 
gifted  youth  seemed  to  his  severer  com¬ 
panions  more  than  a  little  mad;  his  in¬ 
sistence  on  a  sea  bath  among  the  sharks 
in  mid-ocean,  his  lapses  from  strict  piety, 
his  flirtations  with  the  ideas  of  Lamen- 
nais  and  his  too  soulful  reading  of  a 
sacred  text,  all  looked  equally  blame¬ 
worthy  to  the  Pope’s  faithful  emissaries. 
But  the  impression  of  young  genius  is 
clearly  conveyed  and,  when  checked  by 
M.  Chinard’s  references  to  Chateau¬ 
briand’s  own  work,  is  found  to  be  fairly 
accurate.  Certainly  no  lover  of  the 
M6fnoires  d‘ Outre-Tom  be  should  fail  to 
read  the  Abbe  Mondcsir’s  record  of  their 
author. — Winifred  Smith.  Vassar  Col¬ 
lege. 

^  Antoine  dc  Saint  Exupery.  Pilote 
de  guerre.  New  York.  Editions  dc 
la  Maison  Fran^aise.  1942.  253  pages. — 
Captain  Antoine  dc  Saint  Exupery  was 
well  aware  of  two  facts  when,  with  ob¬ 
server  and  gunner,  he  was  sent  out  on 
a  reconnaissance  flight  over  the  German 
lines  around  the  burning  city  of  Arras: 
first,  that  his  plane  was  certain  to  be 
shot  down  by  one  of  the  countless  Nazi 
planes  or  by  the  heavy  German  anti¬ 
aircraft  fire,  second,  that  the  Battle  of 
France  was  practically  lost  for  his  coun¬ 
try  and  that  his  mission,  therefore,  was 
rather  futile.  For  the  daring  action 
which  is  the  framework  of  this  deeply 
moving  narrative,  took  place  on  one  of 
the  last  evenings  of  May,  1940.  It  was 
a  blessing  for  French  literature  that  the 
three  brave  young  men  managed  to  re¬ 
turn  to  their  base;  as  for  the  pilot’s  other 
prophecy:  “Dcmain,  pour  les  t6moins, 
nous  scrons  dcs  vaincus.  Les  vaincus 
doivent  sc  tairc.  Comme  les  graincs,”  it 
can  hardly  be  true  of  a  country  that  cre¬ 
ated  such  heroes  and  poets  as  Antoine 
dc  Saint  Exup6ry. 

Pilote  de  Guerre  is  an  exquisite  poem 


in  prose.  It  contains  the  most  personal 
philosophy  of  the  hero,  his  thoughts  on 
life  and  death  formed  in  the  exaltations 
of  combat,  his  lofty  creed,  culminating 
in  the  confession:  “Jc  crois  que  ma 
civilisation  denomme  Charitc  le  sacrifice 
consenti  a  I’Homme,  afin  d’ctablir  son 
regne.  La  Charite  est  don  a  THomme, 
a  travers  la  mediocritc  de  I’individu. 
Ellc  fonde  I’Hommc.  Jc  combattrai 
quiconque,  pretendant  que  ma  charitc 
honorc  la  mediocrity,  rcnicra  I’Homme 
ct,  ainsi,  emprisonnera  I’individu  dans 
unc  mediocritc  definitive.”  The  book, 
written  in  a  most  lucid,  at  times  almost 
Biblical  style,  shows  .why  men  fight  and 
how  they  feel  in  the  very  presence  of 
death.  Pilote  de  Guerre  is  one  of  the 
very  few  valuable  literary  products  so 
far  originated  in  this  war. — Alfred  Wer¬ 
ner.  New  York  City. 

^  Alain  Grandbois.  Les  Voyages  de 
Marco  Polo.  Montreal.  Valiqucttc. 

1941.  230  pages. — M.  Grandbois  has 
charmingly  retold  the  story  of  Marco 
Polo  and  his  associates.  His  charm,  I  sug¬ 
gest,  has  three  chief  ingredients:  his  sus¬ 
tained  attempt  to  relate  Polo’s  adven¬ 
tures  to  the  history  of  medieval  Europe, 
especially  the  Crusades;  secondly,  his 
simple  straightforwardness;  and  finally, 
his  faithful  recording  of  Marco  Polo’s  ad¬ 
ventures  and  observations.  As  M.  Grand¬ 
bois  states  in  his  preface,  he  docs  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  contribute  to  our  stock  of 
knowledge  about  Marco  Polo;  rather, 
he  seeks  to  tell  clearly  and  endearingly 
a  story  which  he  does  not  even  mar  with 
footnotes.  His  narrative  is  based  on  wide 
reading  of  authorities  which  arc  curious¬ 
ly  listed  in  his  bibliography  cither  by 
titles  without  authors  or  authors  with¬ 
out  tides.  If  you  wish  to  read  a  pleasant, 
lively,  enlightened  account  of  the  Polos, 
sit  down  some  evening  with  this  one.— 
Garland  Downum.  Mercer  University. 

^  Michel  Georges-Michel.  Peintres  et 
sculpteurs  que  j’ai  connus,  1900- 

1942.  New  York.  Brentano’s.  1942.  285 
pages.  $2.00. — Gcorgcs-Michcl’s  Gens 
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de  theatre  que  j’ai  connus  was  reviewed 
in  our  Autumn,  1942,  number,  at  page 
404.  By  far  the  larger  part  of  the  new 
book  is  devoted  to  painters,  who  are 
quite  obviously  the  author’s  real  world. 
The  men  of  brush  and  canvas  slip  by 
as  in  a  kaleidoscope.  The  veterans  of  the 
Barbizon  school  arc  here,  and  so  are  the 
youngest  contemporaries.  But  all  these 
separate  stones  do  not  join  to  make  a 
harmonious  mosaic.  It  isn’t  quite  clear 
that  “some  of  the  history  of  painting’’ 
develops  from  these  haphazard  items, 
flung  in  without  reference  to  the  age  of 
the  painters  or  the  time  of  the  interviews. 
Sometimes  the  author  mentions  one 
painter  simply  to  introduce  another 
who  is  the  real  topic  of  discussion. 
Thus  Degas  makes  his  appearance  only 
to  introduce  Matisse.  It  is  surprising  to 
realize  from  this  book  what  a  multitude 
of  artists  from  everywhere  were  given  a 
home  and  a  sphere  of  activity  in  Paris. 
The  illustrations  are  completely  charm¬ 
ing. — H.  C.  Ladewig.  Norman,  Okla¬ 
homa. 

**  Lois  S.  Gaudin.  Les  lettres  anglaises 
dans  I’Encyclopddie.  New  York.  The 
Author  (184  Columbia  Heights,  Brook¬ 
lyn).  1942.  XVII+256  pages.— A  dili¬ 
gent  and  methodical  study  of  the  refer¬ 
ences  to  English  writers  in  the  Ency- 
clopedie,  where  the  chief  contributors  of 
articles  on  English  subjects  were  d’Alem¬ 
bert  for  the  sciences,  Diderot  for  phi¬ 
losophy  and  de  Jaucourt  for  literature. 
It  shows  that  the  Encyclopedie  added 
very  little  to  the  information  that  was 
already  current  in  France  at  the  time. 

The  interpretation  of  English  litera¬ 
ture  echoes  Voltaire’s  Lettres  philosophi- 
ques:  Pope  and  Addison  receive  warm 
praise  while  Shakespeare  and  Milton 
arc  subjected  to  the  strictures  of  classi¬ 
cal  taste.  The  vogue  of  Thomson’s  Sea¬ 
sons  on  the  continent  is  reflected  in  the 
Encyclopedie  by  laudatory  comments 
and  frequent  quotations,  but  there  is 
only  one  brief  allusion  to  Lillo,  and  little 
more  about  Richardson  or  Fielding. 
Most  of  the  information  comes  from 


Voltaire’s  Lettres  Philosophiques,  Cham¬ 
bers’  Cyclopaedia  or  Chauflepie’s  Dic- 
tionnaire;  almost  all  the  quotations  are 
taken  from  Bysshe’s  anthology.  The  Art 
of  English  poetry  (1737). 

More  space  is  given  to  English  phi¬ 
losophers  and  scientists,  but  with  the 
same  reliance  on  second-hand  material, 
even  for  the  greatest  authors.  The  ar¬ 
ticle  Baconisme  is  taken  from  Voltaire’s 
Lettres  philosophiques;  the  article  on 
Hobbes  comes  from  Brucker’s  Historia 
critica  philosophiae;  the  article  New- 
tonianisme  is  translated  from  Chambers. 
Sixty-one  articles  contain  references  to 
Locke,  who  receives  enthusiastic  praise, 
but  under  the  heading  Philosophie  de 
Locl{e,  there  is  only  a  biographical 
sketch  taken  from  Brucker  and  a  mere 
repetition  of  Voltaire’s  remarks  on  the 
Essay  Concerning  Human  Understand¬ 
ing  in  his  thirteenth  Lettre  philosophi- 
que.  One  finds  only  brief  allusions  to 
some  of  the  English  deists  and  nothing 
about  Mandeville’s  Fable  of  the  Bees  or 
Hume’s  philosophical  works. 

In  view  of  the  information  that  had 
been  previously  presented  to  French 
readers  by  Voltaire’s  Lettres  philoso¬ 
phiques  and  by  such  periodicals  as  the 
Journal  des  Savants,  the  Mdmoires  de 
Trdvoux  and  Prevost’s  Pour  et  Contre, 
the  Encyclopedie  contributed  but  little 
to  the  diffusion  of  English  culture  in 
France  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Therefore,  the  conclusion  of 
Miss  Gaudin’s  study  is  rather  negative, 
but  her  careful  investigation  throws  an 
interesting  light  on  the  sources  of  in¬ 
formation  and  the  working  methods  of 
the  Encyclopedists. — Gabriel  Bonno. 
University  of  California. 

^  Andr^  Maurois.  Cinq  Visages  de 
V Amour.  New  York.  Didier.  252 
pages.  |1  .50. — Oh  for  a  Boileau  who 
could  teach  Maurois  “ik  faire  difficile- 
ment  des  oeuvres  faciles’’!  Such  are  his 
skill  and  his  charm  that  he  can  turn  out 
one  delightful  book  after  another,  each 
leaving  us  with  the  impression  that  he 
should  have  worked  harder,  and  at- 
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tempted  to  please  a  more  exacting  public. 

In  this  volume,  Maurois  appears  as 
Professor  Bellac  redivivus:  the  lecturer 
on  love  for  fashionable  circles,  or  for 
“les  jeunes  filles  en  fleur”  of  Mills  Col¬ 
lege.  Love  is  a  primordial  passion:  but 
the  varying  light  of  civilization  gives  it 
in  each  age  a  different  coloring.  “Ainsi 
les  sentiments  inspirent  la  litt^raturc,  et 
la  litt^rature,  ^  son  tour,  transforme  et 
parfois  cr6c  les  sentiments.” 

Examples:  La  Princesse  de  Clives, 
and  heroic  love;  Julie:  heroism  has  al¬ 
most  disappeared;  but  we  have  not  yet 
reached  the  Romantic  glorification  of 
passion;  Rousseau’s  ideal  is  a  blend  of 
virtue,  rustic  simplicity,  and  passion. 
Stendhal:  “Espagnolisme”  or  flamboy¬ 
ant  pride,  in  a  style  inspired  by  the  Civil 
Code;  a  mixture  of  Corneille  and  Cho- 
derlos  de  Laclos;  with  the  inevitable  de¬ 
velopment  on  “crystallization.”  Madame 
Bovary,  aptly  called  “le  Don  Quichotte 
fran^ais”— the  love  romance  to  end  all 
love  romances;  Flaubert,  with  maso¬ 
chistic  delectation,  scourging  the  incur¬ 
able  and  pitiful  Romantic  that  was  in 
his  own  heart.  Proust  at  last  who,  not 
for  the  first  time,  but  with  unique 
power,  analyzed  the  relativity  of  love. 
A  convenient  anthology  completes  this 
elegant  litde  volume. — Albert  Guirard. 
Stanford  University. 

*  Gustave  Lamarche,  C.  S.  V.  Notre 
Dame  des  Neiges.  Montreal.  Joliette. 
Bernard  Valiquette,  Editions  des  Para- 
boliers  du  Roi.  1942.  232  pages.  $1.25. — 
This  work,  bearing  the  imprimatur  of 
the  bishop  of  Joliette,  Canada,  and  called 
a  “faerie  ^pique  en  deux  journces  et 
treize  tableaux”  is  done  on  a  stupendous 
and  grand-operatic  scale  and  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  the  great  religious  dramas  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  The  drama  requires  the 
use  of  choruses,  ballets,  music  and  even 
motion  pictures. 

The  play  opens  with  two  Eskimos 
living  in  darkness  and  ignorance  and 
about  to  be  burned  at  the  stake  by  the 
forces  of  evil  when  a  figure  in  golden 
splendor,  called  I’Annonciateur,  appears 


and  saves  them  from  their  cruel  fate  and 
announces  to  them  the  coming  of  a  wo¬ 
man  of  great  beauty.  This  woman  re¬ 
sides  in  France.  She  is  symbolical  of 
France,  for  as  one  character  says  toward 
the  end  of  the  play  “la  France  est  unc 
femme.  .  .  .  e’est  trop  oubli^.”  The  lady 
of  great  splendor  sets  out  on  her  mission 
on  a  hot  summer  day — the  fifth  of  Au¬ 
gust  during  a  heavy  snowstorm — giv¬ 
ing  the  drama  its  name  and  recalling  the 
Church’s  festival  of  Our  Lady  of  the 
Snows  which  is  celebrated  in  the  Church 
calendar  on  that  day. 

The  reading  of  the  drama  was  enjoy¬ 
able.  However  in  view  of  its  ambitious 
proportions  one  wonders  how  successful 
an  actual  performance  might  be.  At  any 
rate  its  public  production  would  certain¬ 
ly  be  a  tremendous  task. — Andrew  A. 
Zaccagntno.  Fordham  University. 

^  Max  Garr.  Le  Chant  de  Weyla.  New 

York.  Brentano’s.  1942.  196  pages. 
$1.00. — Two  short  sketches  with  scene 
set  in  pre- Anschluss  Vienna.  The  tide 
story,  which  takes  its  name  from  a  song 
by  Hugo  Wolff,  is  a  not  too  credible 
tale  of  a  love  affair  against  a  musical 
background.  La  Voix,  the  second,  is  a 
brief  and  touching  idyl  of  a  girl  and  her 
soldier  lover  during  World  War  I.  In 
neither  of  the  stories  is  Vienna  a  par¬ 
ticularly  gay  place,  but  rather  one  of 
almost  cynical  disillusionment.  In  both 
of  them  the  romantic  aspects  of  life  soon 
give  way  to  a  realism  which,  though  it 
seems  to  lead  in  exaedy  opposite  direc¬ 
tions,  is  still  the  same  realism. — Olive 
Hawes,  Washington,  D.  C. 

*  Francois  Mauriac.  La  Pharisienne. 

Paris.  Grasset.  1941.  296  pages.— 
With  his  familiar  background — z  Catho¬ 
lic  bourgeois  milieu  in  the  Bordeaux  re¬ 
gion — Mauriac  discusses  a  tangled  mor¬ 
al  problem.  There  is  a  spiritual  duel 
between  Abb6  Calou  and  Brigitte  Pian, 
the  “Pharisee.”  Calou  is  apdy  called  a 
Savoyard  Vicar;  he  acts  upon  his  faith 
in  the  essential  goodness  of  human  na¬ 
ture.  His  method  is  not  tc  overwhelm, 
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but  to  release.  Brigitte  Pian  represents 
the  wilful,  the  strenuous,  or  if  you  pre¬ 
fer  the  heroic,  conception  of  piety.  Saint¬ 
liness  is  not  easy-going:  it  demands  an 
eternal  effort.  But  every  effort  implies 
two  dangers:  hypocrisy,  for  you  have  to 
make  yourself  better  than  you  naturally 
are;  and  pride,  for  you  have  to  set  up 
consciously  as  a  saint.  Brigitte  “weaves 
round  herself  a  faultless  tissue  of  piety.” 

Materially,  Brigitte  triumphs.  She 
ruins  the  humble  lives  of  Puybaraud 
and  Octavie  Tronche;  she  places  such 
obstacles  between  Jean  de  Mirbel  and 
Michele  that,  when  they  come  together, 
their  union  is  a  failure;  she  has  Abbe 
Calou  disciplined  by  his  superiors.  Yet 
she  finally  discovers  that  her  work  is  a 
failure;  she  almost  acknowledges  her¬ 
self  wrong;  she  takes  to  reading  roman¬ 
tic  novels,  and  prying  into  love  affairs. 

One  might  be  tempted  to  say  that 
Calou  and  Brigitte  are  both  wrong: 
they  presume  to  interfere  with  other 
destinies.  But  “Hands  ofF’  amounts  to 
selfish  indifference:  “Am  I  my  brother’s 
keeper?” 

The  problem  is  admirably  stated.  I 
wish,  however,  that  it  had  been  pre¬ 
sented  from  the  point  of  view  of  Brigitte: 
she  had  a  case.  As  seen  by  her  enemies, 
she  is  purely  odious;  her  scruples  and 
her  semi-conversion  at  the  end  are  al¬ 
most  unaccountable.  Yet  Mauriac  man¬ 
ages  to  give  us  at  least  glimpses  of  her 
state  of  mind,  through  the  pitiless  re¬ 
port  of  a  declared  enemy. 

I  happened  to  read  this  book  imme¬ 
diately  after  Colette’s  Julie  de  Cameil- 
han.  The  contrast  is  absolute:  ease,  sim¬ 
plicity,  transparency  in  Colette’s  work; 
tension  and  torment  in  Mauriac’s.  Both, 
however,  are  in  the  great  French  tra¬ 
dition,  through  their  lucid  and  pitiless 
psychology. — Albert  Guirard.  Stanford 
V  ni  versify. 

*  Claude  M^lan9on.  Par  terre  et  par 
eau.  Hull,  Canada.  L’ficlair.  1940. 
189  pages. — Adventure  story  for  city- 
bred  youngsters  in  which  a  boy  and  a 
girl  escape  from  kidnapers  through  the 


Canadian  north  woods.  The  kidnapers 
are  of  the  most  unsavory  description;  the 
friendly  Indian  properly  loses  all  his 
common  sense  on  reaching  the  tempta¬ 
tions  of  civilization;  and  the  youthful 
victims  endure  all  the  expected  hard¬ 
ships  before  winning  through  to  the 
noble  uncle  and  quite  incredible  father 
who  are  awaiting  them.  Interesting  and 
suitable  enough,  but  cut  very  closely  to 
a  timeworn  pattern. — Olive  Hawes. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

^  Henri  Troyat.  Le  Jugement  de  Dieu. 

Paris.  Plon.  1941.  245  pages.  21 
francs. — ^When  an  author  offers  a  conte 
philosophique  to  his  reader  the  latter  is 
often  in  the  predicament  of  a  circus  per¬ 
former  astride  two  horses  at  the  same 
time.  Unless  the  tale  and  the  idea  are 
synchronized  in  pace  and  spirit  the  read¬ 
er  is  likely  to  be  discomfited.  M.  Troyat 
has  succeeded  admirably  in  telling  three 
good  stories  each  of  which  pivots  on  a 
provocative  philosophical  reflection.  Le 
Jugement  de  Dieu,  the  first  of  the  three 
stories,  dramatizes  the  remarkable  case 
of  Alexandre  Mirette,  the  man  whom 
God  forgot.  Mirette,  guilty  of  murder, 
survives  the  ordeal  of  burning  oil 
through  God’s  unawareness  of  his  exist¬ 
ence.  This  circumstance  puts  him  in  a 
beyond-good-and-evil  status  inasmuch 
as  the  successive  crimes  he  commits  can 
be  neither  condemned  nor  pardoned. 
The  hero  of  Puy  Saint-Clair  is  Lamar- 
saude,  sculptor  of  memorials.  He  loved 
the  mausoleum  he  constructed  for  his 
sweetheart  more  than  he  did  her,  and 
he  worshiped  it  as  the  symbol  of  his  im¬ 
mortality.  During  the  siege  of  Tulle 
(1585)  a  stray  cannon  ball  destroyed 
the  monument,  thereby  liberating  the 
heart  of  the  sculptor  from  the  egotism 
of  the  symbol  and  restoring  to  him  the 
capacity  to  love. — Le  Voyage  de  Jacques 
Mazeyrat  refurbishes  the  theme  of  the 
“depart  enthousiaste”  and  the  “retour 
triste,”  the  theme  of  longing  versus  con¬ 
tentment,  the  spirit  versus  the  flesh  and 
the  theme  of  redemption  through  faith 
and  love. — Boyd  G.  Carter.  Coe  College. 


Books  in  German 

(For  other  Booths  in  German,  see  "Head-Liners") 

^  Arthur  Baur.  Pral(tische  Sprachlehre  the  readers  who  know  the  language. — 
des  Schweizerdeutschen.  Zurich.  Fritz  Frauchiger.  University  of  Okla- 
Rigi-Verlag  Niederhasli.  1941.  157  homa. 

pages.  6  Swiss  francs. — In  Alemannic 

Switzerland  there  exists,  beside  the  com-  ^  }.  W.  Frey.  Pennsylvania  Dutch 

mon  spoken  language,  a  written  or  lit-  Grammar.  Clinton,  S.  C.  The  Jacobs 
erary  language  well  distinguished  from  Press.  1942.  140  pages. — Pennsylvania 
the  spoken  one  in  syntax  as  well  as  pro-  Dutch  is  that  mixture  of  dialects  which 
nunciation.  The  former  is  made  up  of  gradually  developed  in  Pennsylvania 
many  local  dialects  and  is  popularly  among  settlers  from  Switzerland,  South- 
termed  “Schwyzerdiitsch,”  the  latter  is  ern  Germany,  and  especially  from  the 
“Schriftdeutsch,”  i.  e.  Standard  High  Palatinate.  For  a  long  time  it  had  no 
German.  Occasionally,  the  dialect  too  written  fixation,  but  in  recent  years  quite 
finds  expression  in  print.  a  literature  had  been  created  in  P.  D.,  so 

He  who  wishes  to  learn  the  Swiss  dia-  that  this  grammar  outline  is  amply  justi- 
lects  must  “pick  them  up”  by  ear.  Un-  fied.  The  orthography  is  phonetic  and 
less  he  is  trained  in  linguistics,  the  many  based  on  the  standardizing  principles 
scholarly  and  scientific  treatises  on  those  laid  down  by  M.  B.  Lambert  in  his  Penn- 
dialects  will  be  useless  to  him.  Baur’s  sylvania-German  Dictionary  (1924). 
book  is  one  of  the  few  popular  dialect  Correct  pronunciation  can,  however,  be 
grammars  designed  to  teach  mastery  of  achieved  only  with  the  help  of  a  native 
the  idiom  it  represents,  in  this  case  that  teacher.  English  words  which  have  be- 
of  the  City  of  Zurich.  Knowledge  of  this  come  absorbed  into  P.  D.  are  spelled  as 
one  dialect  suffices  for  the  understand-  they  are  spoken,  e.  g.  job — Tschab, 
ing  of  most  of  the  others.  At  this  time  plenty — blendi.  The  first  part  of  the 
the  many  homeless  who  seek  refuge  in  grammar  gives  the  rules  for  pronunci- 
Switzerland  and  the  repatriates  who  ation  with  exercises;  the  second  part 
wish  to  relearn  the  local  speech,  will  contains  15  lessons,  each  consisting  of  a 
welcome  this  able  guide.  presentation  of  forms  and  rules,  vocabu- 

Baur’s  alphabet  is  free  from  outland-  lary,  reading  selection,  questions,  and 
ish  symbols;  it  satisfies  the  demand  for  translation  exercises.  A  third  part  in- 
phonetic  accuracy  by  the  parsimonious  eludes  longer  reading  selections.  A  Penn- 
use  of  standard  letters  and  a  few  dia-  sylvania  Dutch-English  vocabulary  is 
critical  marks.  Yet,  phonemic  criteria,  also  included.  The  book  has  clear  print 
one  symbol  for  each  significant  sound,  and  good  paper  and  is  attractively 
are  adhered  to  as  closely  as  possible.  bound;  the  rules  of  grammar  are  con- 
The  purpose  of  this  book  is  not  the  ele-  cisely  and  clearly  stated;  the  reading  ma- 
vation  of  the  dialect  to  the  status  of  a  terial  is  interesting  and  not  too  difficult, 
national  literary  language — such  an  un-  — ].  Malthaner.  University  of  Oklahoma, 
dertaking  would  surely  but  add  to  the 

woes  of  the  world.  But  as  this  grammar  ^  Vladimir  Halperin.  Joseph  Cham- 
opens  the  way  to  the  dialect  it  makes  berlin.  Der  Mann  und  sein  Werk. 
available  to  those  who  are  interested  the  Preface  by  Andre  Siegfried.  Zurich.  Eu- 
small  but  distinguished  body  of  Swiss  ropa  Verlag.  1942.  107  pages,  portrait. 
Alemannic  dialect  literature  whose  en-  $2.10  U.  S. — ^Few  men  were  admired 
joyment  is  now  necessarily  restricted  to  and  loved  as  Joseph  Chamberlain  was, 
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and  on  the  other  hand  few  statesmen 
were  as  bitterly  hated  and  attacked.  In 
this  excellent  psychological  biography, 
Halperin  succeeds  in  explaining  this 
paradox,  by  pointing  out  Chamber¬ 
lain’s  fighting  nature,  his  rudeness,  his 
ready  wit  and  his  ardent  love  of  truth. 
A  democrat  by  breeding  and  origin, 
Chamberlain  becomes  a  radical  social  re¬ 
former,  proving  his  gift  for  organiza¬ 
tion  as  Mayor  of  Birmingham.  His  po¬ 
litical  career  as  Nationalist  brings  him 
into  strong  opposition  against  Glad¬ 
stone’s  imperialistic  ideas.  He  fights  for 
cooperation  with  America  and  Germany 
and  for  home  rule  for  Ireland.  He  is  the 
only  politician  of  the  nineteenth  century 
who  labors  for  better  working  condi¬ 
tions  and  recreation  facilities  for  Eng¬ 
land’s  laborers.  He  opposes  imperialism 
and  sticks  to  his  point  of  view  even  as 
Colonial  Minister.  Halperin  makes  it 
clear  that  this  man  could  be  cither  ad¬ 
mired  beyond  words  or  hated  with  equal 
intensity;  his  character  did  not  allow  of 
compromises. — Kate  Kolish.  New  York 
City. 

^  Giuseppe  Zoppi.  Das  Buck  von  der 
Alp.  Einsiedcln.  Benziger.  1939.  176 
pages. — A  book  of  little  stories  and  ex¬ 
periences,  very  simply  told,  of  the  au¬ 
thor’s  life  on  a  Swiss  Alp,  where  he  was 
a  boy  and  which  he  visits  now  with  the 
keen  nostalgia  of  the  mature  man.  You 
can  read  it  to  children  and  you  can  read 
it  to  grown-ups,  and  it  will  always  be 
very,  very  pleasant.  Fine  drawings  of 
Alpine  scenes  render  visible  the  idyllic- 
heroic  pastoral  life  of  the  book. — Gustav 
Mueller.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

*  Das  V aterunser.  Dargeboten  von 
deutschen  Dichtern.  Berlin -Steglitz. 
Eckart  Vcrlag.  1940.  152  pages. — An  ex¬ 
cellent  exegesis  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer  by 
eleven  German  poets. 

Eras  of  crisis,  like  the  present,  burst 
the  solidified  crust  of  the  established 
mores  and  emit  fierce  irrcligion  as  well 
as  the  most  fervent  faith.  TTiis  booklet 
is  a  product  of  the  latter.  The  Lord’s 


Prayer  becomes  sacred  in  the  experience 
of  the  believer  and  is  thus  elevated  above 
the  plane  of  the  rational.  This  book 
should  help  pious  people  everywhere. 
— John  F.  C.  Green.  McKeesport,  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

E.  T.  A.  Hoffmann.  Der  goldene 

Topf.  Edited  by  W.  F.  Mainland. 
Oxford.  Blackwell’s  German  Texts. 
1942.  xxix-f-103  pages.  6s.6d. — E.  T.  A. 
Hoffmann’s  popularity  is  based  on  some 
misconceptions,  for  public  opinion  con¬ 
cerning  this  writer  has  been  largely  col¬ 
ored  by  Offenbach’s  Tales  of  Hoffmann 
(1881)  and  a  vague  admiration  for  the 
name  of  Kreisler.  In  the  history  of  lit¬ 
erature,  on  the  other  hand,  Hoffmann 
is  often  described  as  a  lover  of  the  gro¬ 
tesque  belonging  to  the  period  of  tran¬ 
sition  from  Romanticism  to  Realism. 
His  many-sided  genius — he  was  poet, 
musician  and  artist — certainly  compli¬ 
cates  the  picture.  Mainland’s  sympathetic 
introduction  rightly  points  to  the  musi¬ 
cal  notations  in  Hoffmann’s  writings 
and  the  painter’s  approach  to  literature. 
The  strange  mixture  of  fantastic  images 
and  everyday  experience  gives  rise  to 
ever  new  interpretation,  quite  apart 
from  Hoffmann’s  influence  on  Mere¬ 
dith,  Poe,  Andersen,  Gogol,  etc.  It  was 
therefore  a  happy  thought  of  W.  Main¬ 
land  to  select  what  in  the  words  of  Car¬ 
lyle  is  Hoffmann’s  representative  work, 
Der  Goldene  T opf. 

The  deeper  meaning  of  this  story  has 
been  explained  by  Hoffmann  himself  at 
the  end  of  his  fairy  tale:  “1st  denn  iiber- 
haupt  des  Anselmus  Seligkeit  etwas  an- 
deres  als  das  Leben  in  der  Poesie,  der 
sich  der  heilige  Einklang  aller  Wesen 
als  tiefstes  Geheimnis  der  Natur  offen- 
baret?’’  Nevertheless  any  abstract  inter¬ 
pretation  was  from  the  first  repudiated 
by  Hoffmann.  His  work  indeed  cannot 
be  reduced  to  any  formula — a  point  of 
which  the  present  editor  is  well  aware, 
when  he  insists  that  Hoffman  was  nei¬ 
ther  a  devoted  classical  scholar  nor  a 
religious  thinker  nor  a  methodical  sci¬ 
entist  nor  a  deep  philosopher;  yet  Hoff- 
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mann  requires  all  manner  of  intellectual 
allusion  and  imagery  in  his  fantasies. 
The  editor  rightly  touches  on  Hoff¬ 
mann’s  attitude  toward  Novalis  and 
Eichendorff,  whose  faith  in  the  fantas¬ 
tic  differs  from  Hoffmann's  as  regards 
the  use  of  caricature.  Convincing  stress 
is  laid  by  the  editor  on  Hoffmann’s  mas¬ 
tery  of  both  planes  of  life:  the  everyday 
aspect  and  the  magical,  as  Hoffmann 
so  often  explains  the  “Tiicke  des  Ob- 
jektes,”  the  contrariness  of  the  object 
through  magic  forces. 

It  is  refreshing  to  find  a  work  of  such 
charming  fantasy  edited  with  a  proper 
and  useful  commentary.  The  editor’s 
sensitive  intuition  and  conscientious  an¬ 
notation  of  the  text  are  indeed  praise¬ 
worthy.  The  note  on  page  xix  concern¬ 
ing  the  “Munich  school”  does  not  quite 
seem  to  fit  Geibel,  on  whom  fortune  cer¬ 
tainly  shed  her  blessings  but  to  whom 
integrity  of  ideal  and  truth  to  himself 
meant  more  than  money  or  rank,  a  fact 
to  which  Geibel’s  refusal,  on  the  death 
of  Maximilian  II,  to  crave  the  continua¬ 
tion  of  his  pension  from  the  new  king 
and  his  request  to  retire  from  his  pro¬ 
fessorship  bear  striking  witness. — Au- 

frust  Class.  University  of  Bristol,  Eng- 
and. 

^  Albert  Ziist.  Bleibendes  Gut.  Aus- 
gewahlte  Stiicke  der  Schweizer  Li- 
teratur  vom  Walthari-Licd  bis  Carl  Spit- 
teler.  Zurich.  Schweizer  Druck-  und 
Verlagshaus.  1941.  320  pages. — This  is 
a  popular  type  of  anthology  with  no  pre¬ 
sentation  of  background  other  than  a 
two-page  general  introduction  and  one- 
page  introductions  to  the  subdivisions 
or  chapters.  In  the  introduction  the  edi¬ 
tor  does  refer  to  histories  of  Swiss  lit¬ 
erature  by  Baechtold,  Ermatinger  and 
Nadler.  But  the  Waltharilied,  for  in¬ 
stance,  appears  in  modern  German 
prose,  with  no  mention  whatever  of  the 
Latin  original  except  reference  to  it  in 
a  three-line  biography  of  Ekkehard.  Se¬ 
lections  from  three  Minnesinger  (Ul¬ 
rich  von  Singenberg,  Steinmar,  Jakob 
von  Waite)  are  in  modern  verse.  The 


language  of  even  later  periods  is  mod¬ 
ernized,  although  in  a  selection  from 
Hans  Salat  (1498-1561)  subheads 
are  left  in  the  original  form,  as:  Fiirter 
von  jm  bericht  man  gyt,  Wie  er  sich 
hielt  n  'dchtlicher  zyt.  Some  later  verse  is 
in  the  Swiss  German  dialect  (e.  g.,  Us- 
teri,  1763-1827),  while  selections  from 
Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  and  Rodolphe 
Toepffer  are  in  French.  There  is  nothing 
in  Italian. —  The  main  divisions,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  Waltharilied,  correspond 
roughly  to  the  Middle  High  German, 
the  Early  New  High  German  and  the 
modern  German  periods.  The  latter  in¬ 
cludes  of  course  such  names  as  jeremias 
Gotthelf,  Gottfried  Keller,  Conrad  F. 
Meyer  and  Carl  Spitteler.  Selections  vary 
in  merit  from  (^tthelfs  crude  “Wie 
Joggeli  eine  Frau  sucht"  to  Spittelcr’s 
stimulating  essay" Kunstfron  und  Kunst- 
genuss." — There  are  nine  pages  of 
thumbnail  biographies  of  thirty-five  men 
and  one  woman  (Elsbet  Stagel,  1337- 
1350),  from  three  to  sixteen  lines  in 
length,  followed  by  a  very  brief  index. 
Sixteen  beautiful  illustrations  contribute 
to  the  attractiveness  of  the  volume.— 
Guy  R.  Vowles.  Davidson  College. 

^  Gerhart  Hauptmann.  Ulrich  von 
Lichtenstein,  Komodie. — Die  Toch- 
ter  der  Kathedrale,  Schauspicl.— 
Berlin.  S.  Fischer.  1939.  167  and  187 
pages.  3  and  4.50  marks. — Through 
the  decades  Gerhart  Hauptmann  has 
come  forward  with  disparate,  ungenuine 
things  from  different  worlds  of  fable 
and  romance.  That  was  true  of  Die  Ver- 
sunhene  GlocJ{e,  that  was  also  true  of 
Der  Arme  Heinrich,  which  showed  that 
the  dramatist’s  medievalism  was  not  to 
be  trusted.  In  Ulrich  von  Lichtenstein 
“Frauendienst”  becomes  a  “Narren- 
dienst”  and  there  is  many  a  chuckle  in 
the  first  two  acts.  After  that  the  author 
seems  to  be  preoccupied  with  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  giving  the  minstrel-knight’s 
Dame  Venus  adventure  a  far  milder  end¬ 
ing  than  source  and  motivation  justify. 
The  source  is  Ulrich’s  autobiographi¬ 
cal  Frauendienst,  in  which  the  Minne- 
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singer  is  by  no  means  so  considerate  of 
himself  as  Hauptmann’s  characters  ap> 
pear  to  be.  The  verse  is  fluent  and 
charming,  the  character  portrayal,  espe¬ 
cially  of  the  women,  is  good,  but  the 
comedy  belongs  to  the  literature  of  es¬ 
cape.  A  reproach  similar  to  that  of  the 
Duchess  to  Ulrich  might  be  hurled  at 
Hauptmann  himself.  Or  is  it  a  confes¬ 
sion?  Or  self  reproach?  “Stehlen,  Rau- 
ben,  Brennen,  Toten,/  blinder  Wut  und 
blinde  Wahn/  peitschen  auf  die  Men- 
schen  nieder — /  und  ihr  dudelt  Minne- 
lieder?” 

There  is  considerable  violation  of  the 
probabilities  and  this  is  likewise  true  of 
Die  Tochter  der  Kathedrale,  a  five-act 
drama  centering  around  the  fate  of  a 
foundling  of  legitimate,  noble  birth  who 
had  been  left  at  the  high  altar  of  a  me¬ 
dieval  cathedral  to  spare  the  mother’s 
feelings  because  of  a  previous  angry  re¬ 
mark.  We  hear  about  an  incongruous 
mixture  of  forest  magic,  mysterious 
powers,  mysticism,  we  meet  minstrels, 
other  addicts  of  Minnesong,  nuns,  cler¬ 
ics  whose  words  do  not  ring  true,  and 
the  paradox  of  a  13th  century  princess 
as  an  Amazon  who  imitates  the  Brun- 
hilde  of  the  Nihelungenliedl  The  pseu¬ 
do-mystic  drags  in  Ariel,  Puck,  Caliban 
and  Prospero  to  clarify  his  analysis  of 
events.  The  well-constructed  but  unin¬ 
spired  pentameters  serve  to  reveal  the 
unbearable  incongruity  and  hollowness 
of  the  whole  plot.  A  true  modern, 
Hauptmann  shuns  anything  like  a  meta¬ 
physical  synthesis  of  experience.  He 
shows  a  lack  of  profound,  intuitive  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  vast  lore  with  which 
he  deals.  Though  bowing  coldly  to  the 
medieval  cathedral  he  looks  forward  to 
superficially  sensuous  joys  in  the  Temple 
of  the  Sun.— IP.  A.  W. 

*  Dr.  Hermann  Wanderscheck.  Deut¬ 
sche  Dramatic  der  Gegenwart.  Ber¬ 
lin.  Bong.  329  pages.  5.80  and  435 
marks. — Ah,  yes!  It’s  all  here — that 
heroic  exaltation  which  comes  from  the 
mystic  power  of  blood  and  soil!  Except 
for  isolated  works  ruthlessly  suppress^ 
by  liberalistic  tyranny,  the  in-between 


Reich  of  Weimar  had  nothing  compar¬ 
able  to  the  dramatic  ideals  of  the  Third 
Reich.  The  student  of  German  dramatic 
production  from  the  eighteen-eighties  to 
1933  is  simply  unprepared  for  the  new 
world  of  dramatic  literature  into  which 
Dr.  Wanderscheck  tries  laboriously  to 
lead  him.  This  new  world,  so  strange 
to  western  civilization,  had  some  alleged 
forerunners,  Paul  Ernst,  for  example; 
but  it  positively  began  after  Hider’s 
Weltanschauung  had  paved  the  way  and 
after  Dr.  Goebbels  had  given  it  general 
directions — then  only  was  the  time  ripe 
for  the  political  morality  of  Nazism  to 
become  the  basis  of  the  folk-myth  drama. 
It  remained  for  the  Third  Reich  to  re¬ 
discover  the  essence  of  tragedy,  which 
the  in-between  Reich  had  so  ignomi- 
niously  lost. . . .  Not  a  syllabic  is  wasted 
on  the  harmless  octogenarian  Gerhard 
Hauptmann.  Hanns  Johst  and  E.  G. 
Kolbcnhcycr  arc  among  the  very  few 
older  writers  who  receive  recognition. 
The  bulk  of  the  space  goes  consistendy 
to  a  galaxy  of  new  stars  in  the  German 
firmament.  These  arc  representative: 
Hans  Schwarz,  Eberhard  Wolfgang 
Mollcr,  Dietrich  Eckart,  Friedrich  Bcth- 
ge.  They  know  that  the  theatre  must 
endoctrinate.  They  know  that  this  moral 
institution  must  inspire  heroism  and 
“political”  activity.  They  know  many 
things  which  they  may  wish  to  unlearn 
after  the  day  of  reckoning. — W.  A.  W. 

^  Fritz  Brunner.  Vigi  Der  Verstos- 
sene.  Aarau.  Sauerlander.  1939.  250 
pages. — An  underprivileged  boy  cou¬ 
rageously  adjusts  himself  to  life.  Al¬ 
though  his  stepfather  has  lost  hope  of 
finding  a  job  after  two  years  of  enforced 
idleness,  Vigi  gets  work  for  himself  and 
even  for  his  stepfather.  But  Hans,  a  rich 
schoolmate,  persecutes  the  boy  and  often 
makes  his  lot  a  hard  one.  Vigi  gradually 
gains  rccognidon  for  his  industry,  and 
when  he  heroically  rescues  Hans’  sister 
from  disaster,  Hans  undergoes  a  com¬ 
plete  change  of  heart  and  becomes  Vigi’s 
firm  friend.  Vigi  is  not  an  Horatio  Al¬ 
ger  character  but  a  real  flesh-and-blood 
boy  who  is  able  to  profit  from  his  mis- 
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takes. — R.  Tyson  Wycl(off.  Fort  Smith, 
Arkansas. 

^  Marie  Diers.  Uebe  den  Sturm!  II- 
lustriert  von  Willibald  Krain.  Leip¬ 
zig.  W.  Vobach,  Bernhard  Meyer,  Curt 
Hamel.  1940.  257  pages.  3.80  marks. — 
Frau  Diers  is  a  gifted  story-teller  who 
understands  how  to  design  characters  in 
a  few  skilful  lines  and  make  them  act 
accordingly.  The  time  of  this  story  is 
a  little  before  the  outbreak  of  World 
War  One,  and  the  place  is  the  northern 
low  country  of  Germany.  TTie  story  ex¬ 
emplifies  the  law  of  heredity,  dear  to 
Nazi  ideology.  The  father’s  blood,  which 
has  flowed  in  a  hundred  battles  ever 
since  the  Crusades,  fills  the  veins  of  his 
elder  son,  while  the  younger  shows  the 
softer  traits  which  his  mother  has  in¬ 
herited  from  her  peasant  forbears.  Rai- 
mund  Stach,  growing  weary  of  the  quiet 
life  of  a  country  doctor,  secretly  leaves 
his  family  to  join  an  expedition  to  Af¬ 
rica.  His  wife  raises  their  two  sons  to 
honest  labor.  The  war  comes  on.  The 
misguided  elder  son  becomes  a  Com¬ 
munist,  and  in  the  civil  struggle  which 
follows  Germany’s  capitulation  to  the 
Allies,  he  is  shot  by  his  brother.  The 
father  returns  home  just  in  time  to  save 
his  wounded  boy’s  life. — The  story  can¬ 
not  end  without  glorification  of  the  Na¬ 
tionalist  movement  which  in  the  very 
hour  of  the  birth  of  the  German  re¬ 
public  rose  to  prepare  the  way  for  its 
destruction.  If  the  story  were  not  in¬ 
filtrated  with  the  Nazi  venom,  it  would 
make  very  acceptable  reading. — Max 
Lederer.  Library  of  Congress. 

^  Harald  Hornborg.  Das  stdrJ^ere 
Blut.  M  line  hen.  Langen- Muller. 
1939. — A  German  translation  of  Horn- 
borg’s  Swedish  original  Ddemarksprds- 
ten.  Aside  from  being  an  interesting 
study  of  Finnish  farm-life  in  the  early 
eighteenth  century,  it  is  a  fascinating 
story  with  a  haunting,  typically  Nordic 
background  of  superstition.  Very  worth 
while  and,  as  far  as  this  reviewer  can 
judge,  ably  translated.  A  commendable 
book  that  would  incidentally  make  a 


corking  movie. — Pieter  H.  Kollewijn. 
Wilmington,  California. 

^  Anton  Graf  Knyphausen.  Mann  im 
Mittelpunl{t.  Stuttgart.  Deutsche 
Verlags-Anstalt.  1938.  218  pages.  4.20 
marks. — A  Lothario  becomes  a  Werthcr 
and,  later,  a  happily  married  man.  Hier- 
on,  an  artist  possessed  by  an  “erheiterndc 
Hilflosigkeit  manchen  Dingen  gegen- 
iiber,”  attains  success  through  the  help 
of  his  sweetheart  of  the  moment,  Wacni. 
Although  a  newly  received  legacy  and 
another  pretty  face  divert  his  attention 
for  a  time,  he  becomes  reconciled  with 
Waeni  and  vows  an  eternal  fidelity 
which  she  knows  she  will  have  to  safe¬ 
guard  constantly.  This  story  is  unusual 
for  its  lifelike  characters,  for  spontaneous 
humor,  and  for  its  veiled  mockery  at 
the  snobbishness  of  middle  class  con¬ 
vention  and  at  the  selfishness  of  the  in¬ 
dividualist. — R,  Tyson  Wyc/^off.  Spring- 
field,  Missouri. 

^  Karl  T.  Marx.  Der  Feigling.  New 
York.  The  Stuyvesant  Press.  1942. 
125  pages. — The  author  of  these  twelve 
tales  and  sketches  is  described  in  the 
foreword  as  a  German-American;  it  was 
a  disappointment,  therefore,  to  find  only 
two  selections  having  anything  to  do 
with  America.  One  of  these  is  the  twen¬ 
ty-page  Ephrata  Legende,  a  romantic 
tale  about  a  German  nun  in  the  Ephrata 
(Pennsylvania)  cloister  and  a  German 
soldier  in  the  army  of  the  Revolution. 
The  other  is  a  brief  factual  account  of 
“Baron”  Stiegel,  the  18th  century  Penn¬ 
sylvania  craftsman  in  glass  and  iron. 
TTie  rest  of  the  selections  are  for  the 
most  part  based  on  what  were  evidendy 
incidents  in  the  life  of  the  author  in 
Germany.  It  must  have  been  a  pleasure 
and  a  satisfaction  to  the  author  to  put 
into  print  these  experiences  of  his  not 
so  very  remote  childhood  and  youth; 
however,  the  principal  effect  of  the  book 
on  the  reviewer  has  been  to  cause  him  to 
ponder  the  question;  when  does  a  Ger¬ 
man  become  a  German-American,  and 
what  makes  him  so.? — Robert  H.  Weid- 
man.  University  of  Wisconsin. 


Books  in  Spanish 

(For  other  Books  in  Spanish,  see  Head-Liners'') 

Diccionario  Militar.  Preparado  bajo  of  this  dictionary.  He  has  accumulated 


la  direccion  del  Ejcrcito  de  los  Es- 
tados  Unidos.  Brooklyn.  Editorial  Tcc- 
nica  Unida.  1941.  183+199  double¬ 
column  pages.  $3.50. — Not  the  least  im¬ 
portant  of  the  efficient  war  material 
which  this  country  has  been  turning  out 
in  enormous  quantities  are  the  informa¬ 
tional  helps  which  arc  putting  us  in 
more  effective  touch  with  our  allies  and 
in  more  destructive  contact  with  our 
enemies.  The  Editorial  Tecnica  Unida, 
a  branch  of  the  Chemical  Publishing 
Company,  234  King  St.,  Brooklyn,  is 
publishing  an  admirable  scries  of  tech¬ 
nical  and  scientific  text  and  reference 
works  which  arc  helping  Americans  to 
more  effective  collaboration  with  their 
Spanish-speaking  allies  and  neighbors. 
This  Military  Dictionary,  English-Span- 
ish  and  Spanish-EnglisK,  is  a  work  of 
fundamental  importance.  It  is  purely  a 
military  dictionary.  There  is  not  a  word 
in  it  that  does  not  deal  direedy  with 
military  matters.  But  under  the  word 
“gun”  there  are  nearly  40  entries.  Under 
“gas”  there  are  45,  and  under  “fire” 
there  are  approximately  75.  This  is  one 
of  the  books  which  are  like  the  Kingdom 
of  Heaven,  in  that  the  most  voluble  lay¬ 
man  cannot  enter  it  without  becoming 
as  a  litde  child.  It  has  been  prepared 
with  the  greatest  care,  and  seems  to  be 
entirely  free  from  slips. — H.  K.  L. 

*  Antonio  Perol  Guerrero.  Nuevo 
Diccionario  Tecnico-Comercial.  Pri- 
mera  Parte:  Espanol-Ingles.  Segunda 
Parte:  Ingl^s-Espanol.  Tcrcera  Parte: 
Tablas  de  conversion  de  pesos,  medidas 
y  monedas.  Brooklyn.  Editorial  Tecnica 
Unida.  1942.  600  double  column  pages. 
Morocco,  thumb-index.  $10.00. — ^An¬ 
tonio  Perol  Guerrero,  Madrid  industrial 
engineer,  now  Chief  Editor  for  the  Edi¬ 
torial  Tecnica  Unida,  has  done  an  ad¬ 
mirable  piece  of  work  in  the  compilation 


a  list  of  more  than  50,000  words  from 
all  the  ordinary  industries,  plus  the  more 
important  military  terms,  and  the  vo¬ 
cabulary  of  aviation  and  meteorology 
(he  has  not  gone  far  into  the  other  sci¬ 
ences  except  as  they  touch  the  usual  in¬ 
dustries).  His  English-Spanish  part  is 
naturally  a  little  more  extensive  than 
his  Spanish-English  section.  He  docs  not 
usually  indicate  the  gender  of  Spanish 
nouns,  which  is  a  little  unfortunate.  He 
claims  to  do  so  for  “masculine  and  fem¬ 
inine  words  which  may  be  difficult  for 
English  readers,”  but  we  arc  not  quite 
clear  how  he  docs  it.  Checking  through 
the  information  on  the  word  “mapa,” 
for  instance,  which  is  masculine  al¬ 
though  American  readers  would  assume 
it  to  be  feminine,  we  find  no  hint  of  its 
unexpected  gender  except  in  the  one 
phrase  “mapa  tictico.”  And  under 
“mano,”  which  is  feminine  although  we 
should  expect  it  to  be  masculine,  we  find 
only  “mano  derecha  (izquierda)”  to  aid 
us.  Perhaps  the  compiler  considers  this 
sufficient.  The  conversion  tables  at  the 
back  are  exhaustive.  The  endless  lists 
showing  the  equivalence  of  feet  to 
meters,  miles  to  kilometers,  gallons  to 
liters,  and  the  rest  of  them,  fill  page  after 
page  with  tiny  figures  and  make  of  the 
book  a  labor-saving  aid  which  will  be 
much  appreciated  in  some  quarters.  The 
volume  is  handsomely  and  solidly  got 
up  and  put  together. — H.  K.  L. 

^  Vastus.  Diccionario  enciclopidico 
ilustrado  de  la  lengua  castellana. 
Buenos  Aires.  Sopena  Argentina.  1941. 
1544  pages  +  a  62-page  adas.  Illustrated. 
— The  appearance  of  this  plump  cyclo¬ 
pedic  dictionary  is  an  event  of  interna¬ 
tional  importance.  Not  merely  because 
of  the  merits  of  the  work,  although  con¬ 
sidering  the  difficulties  which  a  pioneer 
dictionary  must  face  it  is  remarkably  in- 
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formative  and  well  balanced.  But  also 
because  it  is  the  first  encyclopedic  dic¬ 
tionary  of  the  Spanish  language  which 
has  b^n  built  from  the  ground  up  in 
and  mainly  for  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere.  A  Spanish  encyclopedia  which 
devotes  6  lines  to  Madrid  and  34  to 
Buenos  Aires,  which  has  not  forgotten 
the  old  Spanish  classics  but  has  discov¬ 
ered  Benito  Lynch  and  Alfonso  Reyes, 
which  is  already  wholesomely  aware  of 
aire  acondicionado  and  sternly  conscious 
of  bolsdn  ^Lndquintacolumna.TKxsisnox. 
the  easiest  time  in  the  world  to  make  a 
reference  work,  and  the  editors  were 
faced  with  many  uniquely  difficult  prob¬ 
lems  which  they  invariably  met  with  dis¬ 
cretion.  Thus:  their  South  American 
maps  arc  reproductions  of  official  maps 
supplied  by  the  various  governments, 
even  though  these  authorities  differ  con¬ 
siderably  as  to  boundary  lines.  And: 
their  European  maps  show  the  Euro¬ 
pean  countries  as  they  were  after  Ger¬ 
many  had  benevolently  assimilated  Aus¬ 
tria.  There  were  wise  men  on  this  Board 
of  Editors. — H.  K.  L. 

^  Cleopatra  Cordiviola.  Guta  de  los 
maestros.  Buenos  Aires.  Guillermo 
Kraft.  1942.  366  pages. — This  beautiful¬ 
ly  printed  work  can  be  had  of  the  author 
(Calle  Ram6n  L.  Falc6n,  2577,  Buenos 
Aires).  It  is  an  excellent  handbook,  with 
information  concerning  every  phase  of 
pedagogical  culture  in  the  Argentine: 
schools,  museums,  academies,  faculties, 
universities,  libraries,  archives,  artistic, 
literary,  and  cultural  societies,  adminis¬ 
trative  organizations,  a  directory  of 
teachers,  etc.  etc.  This  useful  reference 
material  is  supplemented  by  interesting 
articles  in  this  field,  poems,  attractive 
photographs  of  Argentine  scenes  (lakes, 
oil  wells,  etc.).  This  Guia  de  los  maestros 
presents  very  effectively  the  fcccnt  prog¬ 
ress  of  Argentine  culture. — Gastdn 
Figueira.  Montevideo. 

*  Emilio  Mira  y  L6pez.  Psicologta 
evolutiva  del  nino  y  el  adolescente. 
Rosario,  Argentina.  Ruiz.  1941.  271 
pages. — A  graduate  of  the  University  of 


Barcelona,  teacher  and  writer,  visiting 
instructor  at  Ohio  State  and  in  universi¬ 
ties  throughout  Latin  America,  Dr. 
Mira  became  one  more  exile  from  Spain 
and  in  his  Argentine  haven  published 
the  present  volume,  sixth  from  his  pen. 
It  is  planned  for  a  teachers’  course,  and 
in  fifteen  lessons  it  traces  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  human  skills,  describes  child 
development  at  different  levels,  and  ends 
with  fifty  pages  of  tests  with  norms. 

Bibliographical  notes  follow  each 
chapter.  A  more  detailed  index  would 
help  locate  the  valuable  material  pro¬ 
vided  by  Dr.  Mira  for  those  who  want 
to  know  why  children  behave  as  they 
do  and  how  to  discover  the  mental  age 
of  youngsters  under  their  care. — W.  K.  J. 

^  R.  H.  De  Meio.  Vitaminas.  Rosario. 

Ruiz.  1942.  169  pages. — ^Few  sub¬ 
jects  of  scientific  investigation  have  late¬ 
ly  been  so  generally  discussed  as  the  vari¬ 
ous  vitamins.  The  present  text  is  a  treat¬ 
ise  designed  for  use  in  the  author’s 
classes.  Being  a  text-book,  the  treatment 
is  to  a  certain  degree  technical,  and  hard 
reading  for  the  casual  reader.  But  there 
is  much  of  the  book  which  one  may  read 
with  interest  and  profit.  For  instance,  we 
have  the  history  of  experiments  showing 
the  effects  of  certain  deficiencies  in  diet, 
and  the  wonderful  results  obtained  by 
supplying  them  by  the  use  of  the  newly 
discovered  vitamins.  One  after  another 
the  author  takes  up  vitamins  A  to  K,  and 
devotes  some  time  even  to  the  less  known 
forms,  such  as  vitamin  H.  This  book 
first  appeared  in  1940.  This  is  the  second 
edition,  and  has  been  brought  strictly 
down  to  date,  although,  as  the  author 
suggests,  it  is  difficult  to  keep  up  with 
a  subject  where  so  many  and  such  rapid 
changes  are  being  made. — Calvert  J. 
Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

^  Ezequiel  Padilla.  Tres  discursos  en 

Rio  de  Janeiro.  Mexico.  Secretaria 
de  Relaciones  Exteriores.  1942.  61  pages. 
— The  Spanish  edition  of  the  three 
speeches  delivered  by  Foreign  Minister 
Padilla  of  Mexico  at  the  Pan-American 
conference  held  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  in 
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January  1942.  The  three  speeches  are 
followed  by  newspaper  comments  from 
various  South  and  Central  American 
countries,  some  of  which,  particularly 
those  from  Argentina,  are  very  enlight¬ 
ening. — The  speeches  are  a  perfect  blend 
of  skilful  rhetoric  and  refined  dema¬ 
goguery,  but  they  leave  no  doubt  as  to 
which  side  of  the  dispute  senor  Padilla 
supports.  It  would  not  be  surprising  if 
his  last  (unprepared)  speech  of  January 
28  influenced  many  of  those  attending 
the  conference.  He  analyzes  with  typi¬ 
cally  Latin  incisiveness  the  difference 
between  a  peace-time  conference  con¬ 
cerned  mainly  with  commercial  prob¬ 
lems,  and  a  war-time  conference  in 
which  all  other  problems  are  secondary 
to  those  of  defense  and  successful  prose¬ 
cution  of  the  war. — Pieter  H.  Kollewijn. 
Wilmington,  California. 

^  Rodolfo  B.  Rotman.  Manual  del 
Democrata.  Rosario.  Ruiz.  1942.  141 
pages. — A  valiant  defense  of  Democracy 
against  all  forms  of  tyranny.  The  author 
has  brought  together  a  number  of  separ¬ 
ate  essays  bearing  on  various  phases  of 
his  one  subject.  He  treats  Democracy 
under  four  general  headings:  1.  Eco¬ 
nomic  aspects;  2.  Political  aspects;  3. 
Philosophical  aspects;  4.  Spiritual  as¬ 
pects.  His  method  of  treatment  is  inter¬ 
esting.  He  cites  the  ideas  of  enemies  of 
democracy,  and  then  proceeds  to  demol¬ 
ish  them,  one  after  another.  Admitting 
that  no  system  of  government  is  perfect 
and  that  democracy  has  its  defects,  he 
yet  maintains  that  it  is  by  far  the  best 
system  of  social  control  so  far  devised  by 
man.  For  example,  to  the  doctrine  that 
the  government  of  the  most  intelligent 
is  preferable  to  that  of  the  majority,  he 
inquires  if  this  be  true  who  determines 
the  most  intelligent?  If  the  majority  does 
so  by  vote,  we  have  democracy;  if  a 
minority  selects  them,  who  determines 
who  this  minority  is  to  be?  If  the  most 
intelligent  choose  themselves,  we  have 
anarchy,  for  who  is  the  man  who  does 
not  consider  himself  very  intelligent? 
Whether  we  agree  with  the  author  or 
not,  he  has  given  anyone  reading  his 


book  much  to  ponder  over. — Calvert  /. 
Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

*  Gerard  Decorme,  S.  J.  La  Obra  de 
los  Jesuitas  Mexicanoit  durante  la 
ipoca  colonial,  1572-1767.  Tom.  2.  Mexi¬ 
co.  Porriia.  1941.  635  pages. — ^Volume  I 
of  this  work  was  reviewed  in  our  Sum¬ 
mer  1942  issue  at  page  312.  That  volume 
presented  the  pioneer  years  of  the  Jesuit 
Order  in  Mexico.  This  one  continues  the 
story,  not  only  for  Mexico,  but  for  the 
southern  part  of  what  is  now  our  state 
of  California.  The  author  devotes  an  en¬ 
tire  chapter  to  the  pioneer  activity  of 
the  Jesuits  from  1683  to  1717.  As  is  well 
known,  some  of  the  missions  are  still 
standing  as  a  tribute  to  the  devotion  of 
these  religious  leaders,  and  command 
the  admiration  even  of  non-Catholics 
for  their  beauty  and  the  spirit  of  pious 
adventure  which  they  symbolize.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  the  care  with  which 
the  location  of  these  missions  was 
planned  as  a  result  of  exploratory  expe¬ 
ditions  into  virgin  areas  previously 
known  only  to  the  Indians.  Thus  the 
locations  in  California  were  selected  as 
a  result  of  an  expedition  from  the  west¬ 
ern  coast  of  Mexico  up  the  Gulf  of  Lower 
California,  headed  by  priests  named  Sal- 
vatierra  and  Ugarte,  who  in  addition  to* 
their  missionary  activities  were  trying 
to  learn  whether  what  we  know  as  the 
Peninsula  of  Lower  California  was  an 
island.  For  the  study  of  the  history  of 
the  individual  Jesuit  missions  in  North 
America,  the  reviewer  knows  no  better 
work  than  this  second  volume.  It  is 
true  that  the  author  pays  more  attention 
to  the  individuals  who  founded  and  con¬ 
ducted  the  missions  than  to  the  history 
of  the  missions  themselves.  But  this  is 
what  the  title  of  the  book  promised. — ^ 
William  E.  Chapman.  Norman,  Okla-i 
homa. 

^  Antonio  Reyes.  Caciques  aborigener 
venezolanos.  Caracas.  Ediciones  Per- 
files.  1942.  164  pages. — This  volume 
deals  with  historical  themes  from  the 
pre-Columbian  period  and  with  the 
struggles  for  the  conquest  and  coloniza^ 
tion  of  Venezuela^  a  country  of  which 
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Antonio  Reyes  is  one  of  the  most  elo¬ 
quent  and  capable  historians.  As  the 
author  himself  phrases  it  “what  I  have 
undertaken  is  the  exegesis  of  the  Vene¬ 
zuelan  Indian.  I  have  given  it  the  form 
of  silhouettes  which  I  have  tried  to  pre¬ 
sent  both  interestingly  and  objectively.” 
— Antonio  Reyes,  who  lived  for  a  long 
time  in  Europe,  represented  his  country 
at  an  Americanist  congress  which  met 
in  Sevilla.  The  paper  which  he  presented 
there — based  largely  on  his  investiga¬ 
tions  in  the  Spanish  archives — is  the 
foundation  of  this  work,  in  which  the 
historian  and  the  artist  collaborate  har¬ 
moniously,  in  a  prose  which  is  beautiful, 
evocative,  rich.  The  book  is  skillfully 
illustrated.  This  is  one  of  the  most  useful 
studies  in  Venezuelan  folklore. — Gas- 
tdn  Figueira.  Montevideo. 

W  Luis  Alberto  Sinchez.  El  pueblo  en 
la  revoluetdn  americana.  Buenos 
Aires.  Americalee.  1942.  228  pages. 
$4.00  m./n. — The  author’s  thesis  is  that 
the  independence  achieved  by  the  Span¬ 
ish  American  colonies  (and  he  empha¬ 
sizes  the  fact  that  this  independence  was 
conceived  and  carried  out  as  a  single 
project,  not  as  a  series)  has  roots  much 
deeper  than  is  generally  supposed.  Turn¬ 
ing  the  pages  of  history  back  farther 
than  the  revolutionary  activities  of  1810, 
farther  even  than  the  uprising  of  the 
“comuneros”  of  New  Granada  ^ind  the 
Indians  of  Peru  in  1780,  or  the  expulsion 
of  the  Jesuits  in  1767,  he  shows  the  co¬ 
lonial  period  to  have  been  a  continuous 
preparation  for  the  revolution.  And  al¬ 
though  he  finds  many  factors  contribut¬ 
ing  to  the  final  realization  of  independ¬ 
ence,  he  insists  on  the  importance  of 
one  which  has  been  consistently  over¬ 
looked,  namely  the  insurgent  tendency 
of  the  American  populations  in  general 
— not  the  Creoles  only,  but  also  the  In¬ 
dians,  the  Negroes,  the  Mestizos  and 
even  the  Spaniards.  There  were  of  course 
great  leaders,  but  he  reminds  us  that 
theirs  is  only  part  of  the  story. — The 
book  is  a  real  contribution  to  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  Spanish  American  history. — 
GraceN orris  Davis.  Norman,  Oklahoma. 


^  The  Southern  Star — La  Estrella  del 
Sur.  Montevideo.  Barreiro  y  Ramos. 
1942.  72  pages.  41x29  centimeters. — In 
1807,  when  Montevideo  was  still  a  vil¬ 
lage  and  belonged  to  the  Spanish,  the 
English,  after  a  victorious  battle,  took 
possession  of  the  town.  During  their  stay 
they  published  a  periodical,  in  English 
and  Spanish,  entitled  T he  Southern  Star 
— La  Estrella  del  Sur.  This  was  the  first 
propagandist  publication  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  Uruguay,  so  that  this  is  an 
important  date  in  our  cultural  history. 
Its  purpose  was  to  explain  the  superior¬ 
ity  of  English  over  Spanish  control. — 
The  Instituto  Historico  y  Geogrdfico  del 
Uruguay,  the  most  important  learned 
society  in  Uruguay,  covering  this  field, 
founded  in  1843,  has  had  the  excellent 
idea  of  publishing  a  very  clear  facsimile 
of  The  Southern  Star.  There  is  an  in¬ 
teresting  foreword  by  Sr.  Ariosto  D. 
Gonzdlez,  who  also  supervised  the  me¬ 
chanical  preparation  of  the  work. — Gas- 
t6n  Figueira.  Montevideo. 

^  Rafael  Heliodoro  Valle.  La  cirugta 
mexicana  del  sigh  XIX.  Mexico. 
Tipogrdfica  Sag.  1942.  350  pages. — Ra¬ 
fael  Heliodoro  Valle  is  one  of  our  most 
distinguished  investigators,  as  witness 
his  Bibliograjia  de  Ignacio  Manuel  Alta- 
mirano,  his  Bibliograjia  Maya,  whose 
concluding  fascicle  is  to  be  published 
shortly  by  the  Boletm  Bibliografico 
de  Antropologia  Americana,  his  bibli¬ 
ography  of  books  published  between 
1935  and  1940,  and  an  amazing  number 
of  others,  completed  and  to  come.  Those 
of  us  who  know  him  are  not  surprised 
at  all  this,  for  we  have  seen  him  when 
his  regular  duties  allowed  him  leisure, 
busily  cutting  up  papers  and  magazines 
in  his  big  library,  making  annotations 
for  his  perfectly  documented  books,  pe¬ 
riodical  articles,  his  bibliographies  and 
his  well-informed  and  fascinating  con¬ 
versation.  A  rich  fruit  of  his  varied  cul¬ 
ture,  skill  and  industry  is  this  volume 
on  Mexican  surgery,  which  has  just  ap¬ 
peared  in  an  edition  of  250  copies. 

The  first  part  deals  with  surgery  in 
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Mexico  following  the  establishment  of 
the  Real  Escuela  in  1768,  with  detailed 
information  on  its  professorships,  stu¬ 
dents,  other  personnel,  examinations  and 
management.  For  all  the  excellent  aus¬ 
pices  under  which  it  was  created,  this 
institution  was  a  failure,  and  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  last  century,  surgery  in 
Mexico  was  distinctly  on  the  down 
grade.  Healthy  progress  came  only  with 
a  decided  change  of  procedure,  the  fu¬ 
sion  of  surgery  with  medicine,  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  separate  Chairs  of  operative 
surgery  and  of  the  Establecimiento  de 
Ciencias  Mcdicas,  with  definite  rules  for 
examinations,  competitive  examinations 
for  the  professorships,  the  introduction 
of  European  and  particularly  of  French 
surgical  methods,  and  radical  improve¬ 
ments  worked  out  by  the  Mexican  sur¬ 
geons  themselves.  Valle  discusses  these 
men  and  their  discoveries  individually, 
among  them  Doctors  Miguel  F.  Jimenez, 
Jos6  Maria  and  Joaquin  V6rtiz,  Mar¬ 
tinez  del  Rio,  Matias  Bcistegui,  Rafael 
Lucio,  Montes  de  Oca,  Juan  Maria  Rod¬ 
riguez,  Carmona  y  Valle,  Agustin 
Andrade,  Rafael  Lavista;  and  he  exam¬ 
ines  the  improved  practices  in  vaccina¬ 
tion,  blood  transfusion,  anaesthesia, 
aseptic  surgery  and  others  in  which 
Mexico  herself  is  responsible  for  ad¬ 
vances,  including  improvements  in  sur¬ 
gical  instruments. 

An  extremely  interesting  part  of  the 
book  is  the  section  entitled  Bibliografia 
de  la  cirugia  en  Mixico,  a  work  which 
he  docs  not  consider  definitive,  since  it 
will  be  necessary  to  revise  the  provincial 
material;  as  for  the  section  dealing  with 
the  capital  itself,  he  is  sure  that  it  is 
practically  complete,  since  he  went 
through  all  the  specialist  libraries,  that 
of  the  Academia  Nacional  de  Mcdicina, 
Dr.  Ocaranza’s,  the  rich  and  well  chosen 
collection  of  Gomez  de  Orozco,  and  his 
own,  as  well  as  the  Mexican  reviews  and 
periodicals.  He  supplies  also  biographies 
of  distinguished  surgeons  of  the  past 
century,  a  calendar  of  Mexican  surgery 
from  1520  to  1941,  lists  of  hospitals  and 
scientific  societies  and  a  directory  of  sur¬ 


geons.  There  is  an  excellent  index. — 
JosS  Miguel  Quintana.  Mexico  City. 

^  Fernando  Diez  de  Medina.  Franz 
Tamayo,  hechicero  del  Ande.  Buenos 
Aires.  Lopez.  1942.  311  pages. — ^Franz 
Tamayo,  Bolivian  poet  and  politician 
(born  sometime  around  1875,  his  bi¬ 
ographer  never  gives  the  precise  date) 
is  here  used  to  symbolize  the  conflicting 
elements  in  Bolivian  life  during  the  last 
sixty  years.  A  mestizo,  Tamayo  is  a 
symbol  of  the  race  problem  in  the  Andes 
and  (according  to  Diez  de  Medina  for 
personal  reasons)  he  became  the  cham¬ 
pion  of  the  Indians  in  the  political 
sphere.  Although  he  was  a  radical  in 
name  at  least,  it  is  never  quite  clear  just 
what  Tamayo’s  political  aims  have  been. 
In  most  cases  he  seems  to  have  opposed 
Bolivia’s  dictator-presidents  out  of  per¬ 
sonal  pique.  This  is  a  nebulous  biography 
without  any  foundations  in  economic 
realities.  It  is  idle  to  generalize  about 
Indian  or  mestizo  character  without 
taking  into  account  the  fundamental 
social  forces  which  affect  it.  And  Diez 
de  Medina  never  once  mentions  labor 
unions  or  the  role  of  foreign  capital!  As 
a  poet  Tamayo  is  not  particularly  inter¬ 
esting.  He  wrote  lyrical  dramas  in  a 
curiously  anachronistic  style,  a  melange 
of  pseudo-classicism,  pretentious  epi¬ 
grams  and  vague  Germanic  philosophy. 
Diez  de  Medina’s  own  book  suffers  from 
that  superficial  semi-lyric,  semi-philo¬ 
sophic  verbiage  which  is  the  curse  of 
Latin-American  critical  writing. — H.  R. 
Hays.  New  York  City. 

^  Diego  P orioles  pintado  por  si 
mismo.  Prologo  de  Luis  Alberto 
Sanchez.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla. 
1941.  126  pages.  $10.00  m.-n. — From 
the  595  letters  in  the  edited  correspond¬ 
ence  of  Diego  Portales  (Epistolario  de 
don  Diego  Portales,  edition  of  Ernesto 
de  la  Cruz  annotated  by  Guillermo 
Feliu  Cruz,  1937-38)  the  editor  of  this 
collection  has  chosen  thirty-four.  Those 
selected  are  representative  expressions 
of  Portales’  interests  and  activities  and 
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certain  ones,  for  example,  the  one  in 
which  he  passes  judgment  on  the  Mon¬ 
roe  Doctrine,  are  of  particular  interest. 

The  average  American  probably  never 
heard  of  Diego  Portales.  Primarily,  a 
business  man,  he  accepted  a  ministerial 
portfolio  on  several  occasions  (1832-37) 
through  practical  expediency,  and  his 
role  in  politics  far  from  harmonized 
with  democratic  principles.  In  his  native 
Chile  and  in  other  South  American 
countries  his  dictatorial  penchant  has 
endeared  him,  no  doubt,  to  many  small 
fry  dictators.  This  perhaps  explains  the 
editor’s  observation  that  his  selection  of 
letters  “se  aparta,  ante  todo,  de  cualquier 
prejuicio  partidista.” — Boyd  G.  Carter. 
Coe  College. 

*  Ernesto  Reyna.  Fitzcarrald,  el  rey 
del  caucho.  Lima.  Club  del  Libro 
Peruano,  no.  5.  1942.  161  pages.  3.50 
soles. — Carlos  Fermin  Fitzgerald,  born 
Isaias  Fernando  Fitzgerald,  packed  into 
35  years  of  life  (1862-1897)  enough  ad¬ 
ventures  for  a  dozen  men  and  ended  as 
rubber  king  of  the  Peruvian  Amazon, 
accused  by  his  enemies  of  trying  to  carve 
out  a  kingdom  for  himself.  He  estab¬ 
lished  block  houses  at  strategic  places 
along  the  jungle  rivers,  ordering  from 
Europe  a  fleet  of  river  boats  for  himself, 
including  a  motor  launch  driven  by 
sugar  cane  alcohol. 

This  rubber  baron  of  the  Ucayali 
River  who  sent  his  children  to  school 
in  Paris,  this  Peruvian  patriot  who  for¬ 
got  his  father’s  England  and  shot  for 
disloyalty  a  worker  whose  crime  was  to 
sing  a  song  about  “Poor  Peru,’’  provides 
the  subject  for  a  lively  biography.  Fitz- 
carrald’s  importance  lies  in  the  energy 
with  which  he  opened  the  jungles,  dis¬ 
covered  new  territory,  and  developed  it 
for  the  profit  of  his  father’s  adopted 
fatherland.  He  was  drowned  in  a  ship¬ 
wreck  before  the  height  of  the  rubber 
boom,  and  the  empire  built  by  him 
broke  up  in  factional  discord  between 
his  followers.  His  Bolivian  partner 
seized  the  greater  share.  His  brothers 
and  many  followers  died  at  the  hands  of 


hostile  Indians,  but  in  1940  two  Peru¬ 
vian  aviators,  landing  on  the  Pinquen 
River,  found  survivors  of  his  colonizing 
efforts  who  had  been  out  of  touch  with 
civilization  for  a  quarter-century. — 
Willis  Knapp  Jones.  Miami  University. 

**  Orestes  Ferrara.  Mis  relaciones  con 
Mdximo  G6mez.  La  Habana.  Mo¬ 
lina.  1942.  315  p>ages.  $1.00. — The  au¬ 
thor  of  this  volume  of  memoirs  is  an 
Italian  by  birth,  who  came  to  Cuba  dur¬ 
ing  the  revolution  of  1895,  at  the  age  of 
twenty  years,  to  join  in  the  struggle  to 
free  the  island  from  Spain.  Having  heard 
of  the  exploits  of  Mdximo  Gomez,  he 
insisted  on  fighting  with  that  eccentric 
chief.  He  and  a  friend  crossed  the  island, 
braving  untold  perils  in  the  jungle,  and 
from  the  enemy,  whose  lines  they  had 
to  penetrate.  This  part  of  the  narrative 
reads  like  a  work  of  stirring  fiction. 
Equally  interesting  are  the  recollections 
of  G6mcz,  a  man  of  the  strictest  integ¬ 
rity,  whose  guiding  star  was  righteous¬ 
ness.  He  tells,  near  the  end,  of  the  final 
victory  of  the  Cubans,  something  of  the 
intervention  of  the  Yankees,  for  whom 
he  had  little  esteem,  and  the  post-war 
elections.  Gomez  could  have  been  presi¬ 
dent,  but  refused.  Estrada  Palma  was 
his  choice  for  the  first  executive,  and  was 
elected.  Much  is  said  of  his  administra¬ 
tion  and  some  subsequent  crises  in  Cu¬ 
ban  history.  The  Platt  amendment  in¬ 
curred  the  author’s  ire,  perhaps  rightly. 
Ferrara  filled  numerous  political  posts 
at  different  times,  but  seems  to  have 
spent  considerable  time  in  exile,  a  fate 
not  surprising  for  a  man  of  his  strong 
will  and  pronounced  views.  At  present 
he  is  living  in  Lisbon.  This  is  a  fine  speci¬ 
men  of  personal  memoirs. — Calvert  /. 
Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

^  Victoria  Ocampo.  San  Isidro.  With 
a  Poem  by  Silvina  Ocampo.  Buenos 
Aires.  Sur.  1941.  132  pages,  68  full-page 
photographs. — Reared  largely  in  Eng¬ 
land,  educated  in  France,  Sra.  Ocampo 
is  one  of  the  most  internationally  mind¬ 
ed  of  Argentine  writers.  She  has  done 
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more  perhaps  than  any  of  her  country¬ 
men  to  popularize  the  writings  of  the 
great  Englishmen,  Frenchmen,  Italians, 
in  the  Argentine,  and  her  own  writing 
deals  largely  with  foreign  countries. 
But  she  was  born  in  Buenos  Aires,  very 
probably  in  the  ancient  and  fascinating 
suburb  which  is  the  theme  of  this  beau¬ 
tiful  book.  And  gratefully  as  she  re¬ 
members  her  childhood  in  rural  Eng¬ 
land  and  the  charming  France  of  her 
youth,  she  loves  San  Isidro  with  a  yearn¬ 
ing  affection  that  is  almost  pathetic.  She 
dedicates  the  book  “A1  amigo  de  toda 
la  vida,  al  eucalipto  que  esti  frente  a  la 
ventana  de  mi  cuarto  en  San  Isidro.” 
The  text  would  have  been  meager,  were 
it  not  distributed  in  running  commen¬ 
tary  with  the  photographs,  half  a  dozen 
words  or  a  score  of  words  balancing  a 
full-page  picture,  so  that,  although  her 
home-city  “S61o  puede  ser  fotograhada 
por  la  magia  de  las  palabras,”  the  pho¬ 
tographer  and  the  poet  have  collaborated 
on  every  picture.  And  not  too  academi¬ 
cally.  llie  sympathetic  eucalyptus  and 
the  old  ombu  that  is  exactly  like  a  re¬ 
cumbent  elephant  are  doubtless  the  pro¬ 
tagonists,  but  the  cover  features  two 
baggage  trucks  in  the  little  railroad  sta¬ 
tion,  and  the  most  striking  picture  in 
the  collection  shows  a  steaming  pot  in 
which  an  adorable  dulce  de  leche  is 
a-borning.  .  .  . — H.  K.  L. 

*  Alejandro  von  Humboldt.  Viaje  a 
las  regiones  equinocciales  del  Nuevo 
Continente.  Tomo  IV  (Libros  7  y  8). 
Caracas.  Ediciones  del  Ministerio  de 
Educacidn  Nacional.  1942.  600  pages. — 
A  few  months  ago  we  reported  on  vol¬ 
ume  III  of  this  edition.  This  volume 
continues  Humboldt’s  erudite  observa¬ 
tions  on  his  trip  along  the  Orinoco  River 
between  1799  and  1804.  The  original 
translator  of  this  voluminous  work,  Li- 
sandro  Alvarado,  died  when  half  way 
through  Libro  7  and  the  book  was  com¬ 
pleted  from  notes  by  Luis  Yepcs.  Libro 
8  was  translated  by  Eduardo  Rohl,  and 
Libro  9,  the  last  volume  in  the  series, 
will  be  translated  by  Jos6  Nucete-Sardi. 


The  change  of  translators  in  midstream 
can  be  noted  in  that  Alvarado  has  con¬ 
formed  more  closely  to  the  language  of 
the  early  nineteenth  century  than  his 
successors.  Thus  in  Tomo  III  all  meas¬ 
ures  are  given  in  fathoms  ( toesas),  very 
popular  in  the  time  of  Humboldt,  where¬ 
as  after  page  157  of  Tomo  IV  all  are  in 
feet  ( pies).  We  hope  that  in  the  last  vol¬ 
ume  the  Napoleonic  code  will  not  be 
made  retroactive  to  the  point  of  using 
meters  and  kilometers. — In  general,  the 
work  continues  to  maintain  its  high 
standard  of  accuracy. — Pieter  H.  Kolle- 
wijn.  Wilmington,  California. 

*  Fulgencio  Vargas.  El  estado  de 
Guanajuato,  geografta,  estadistica  e 
historia.  (Guanajuato,  Gto.,  Mexico) 
1939.  55  pages. — Geografta  elemented 
del  Estado  de  Guanajuato.  (Mexico, 
Talleres  Grdficos  Instalados  en  la  Es- 
cuela  Vocacional)  1940.  135  pages. — 
Competing  against  other  members  of 
the  well  known  Sociedad  Mexicana  de 
Geografta  y  Estadistica,  Professor  Var¬ 
gas  won  first  prize  in  a  nation-wide  con¬ 
test  in  1939  with  the  first  of  the  above- 
mentioned  works.  His  success  brought 
attention  to  the  fine  work  being  carried 
on  outside  Mexico  City  by  a  number  of 
true  scholars  who  receive  less  notice 
than  the  quality  of  their  productions 
deserves.  As  example  let  us  cite  Carlos 
Men^ndez  in  Yucatin,  Miguel  Galindo 
in  Colima,  Jose  Cornejo  Franco  in 
Guadalajara,  Bishop  Emeterio  Valverde 
T611cz  in  Lc6n,  A.  Barrera  Vizquez  in 
Merida,  who  together  with  Fulgencio 
Vargas  and  men  of  his  abilities  keep 
provincial  letters  from  being  a  mere  re¬ 
verberation  of  the  capital. — The  modest 
looking  pamphlet,  El  estado  de  Guana¬ 
juato,  despite  its  summary  nature,  in¬ 
cludes  two  studies  which  would  be  hard 
to  come  at  anywhere  else:  a  chrono¬ 
logical  list  of  State  Governors  and  a 
valuable  series  of  brief  biographies  of 
Guanajuatan  notables.  His  Geografta 
elemental,  although  intended  for  use  as 
a  textbook,  and  therefore  brief  and  to 
the  point,  merits  praise  for  the  honest 
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scholarship  which  makes  it  the  only  re¬ 
liable  and  up4o-date  work  of  its  kind. — 
Ernest  R.  Moore.  University  of  North 
Carolina. 

^  Augusto  Raul  Cortazar.  Bosquejo 
de  una  introduccidn  al  Foll(lore. 
Conferencias  pronunciadas  en  la  Uni- 
versidad  Nacional  de  Tucumin,  agosto 
de  1941.  Tucumin,  Argentina.  Publica- 
ciones  del  Instituto  de  Historia,  Lin- 
guistica  y  Folklore.  1942.  Pamphlet  of 
60  pages. — This  study  opens  with  the 
question:  What  is  folklore?  The  author 
recalls  that  William  John  Thomas  coined 
the  word  to  connote  a  knowledge  of 
antiquities  and  of  archaeology.  Now- 
days,  says  the  author,  it  is  agreed  that 
folklore  is  “the  science  of  popular  tra¬ 
dition,  or  in  the  words  of  Saintyves,  the 
science  of  tradition  among  civilized  peo¬ 
ples  and  principally  among  the  masses.” 
He  cites  other  definitions,  and  arrives  at 
last  at  Alexander  Haggerty  Krappe’s. 
Krappe,  following  the  literary  interpre¬ 
tation  of  folkloristic  manifestations  and 
pursuing  the  historico  -  geographical 
method,  defines  folklore  as:  “The  study 
of  the  unwritten  traditions  of  a  people  as 
they  appear  in  the  popular  imagination, 
in  customs  and  beliefs,  in  magic  and 
rites.”  Augusto  Raul  Cortezar  under¬ 
takes  to  follow  a  different  path,  and  to 
that  end  he  suggests  the  following  con¬ 
cepts:  phenomena  to  be  folkloristic  must 
be  popular;  knowledge  of  certain  prac¬ 
tices  must  be  empirical;  folklore  is  popu¬ 
lar,  not  official;  it  must  be  oral,  not  writ¬ 
ten;  it  must  be  anonymous  and  tradition¬ 
al;  for  folklore  material  to  be  utilizable, 
it  must  be  possible  to  locate  it  in  space 
and  in  time.  Folklore,  moreover,  must 
have  a  common  social  end,  in  other 
words  it  must  have  a  functional  charac¬ 
ter.  On  these  premises,  he  arrives  at  the 
definition:  “Folklore  is  the  science  which 
collects  and  studies  collective  manifesta¬ 
tions  having  functional  value  in  the  life 
of  the  community,  which  practices  them 
in  empirical  and  traditional  form.” — In 
his  second  lecture  he  offers  a  glimpse  of 
the  content  of  Folklore,  as  well  as  of 


the  methods  to  be  followed,  principally 
in  Argentine  folklore,  which  may  be 
generalized  for  all  of  America,  since 
there  is  similar  material  in  all  countries. 
— Vicente  T.  Mendoza.  Mexico  City. 

^  Baltasar  Gracidn.  Agudeza  y  arte  de 
ingenio.  Buenos  Aires.  Espasa-Calpe 
Argentina.  1942.  382  pages. — ^The  au¬ 
thor  of  this  Spanish  classic  was  born  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  year  1600,  in 
Belmonte  de  Catalayud.  A  studious 
Jesuit  priest,  he  published  a  number  of 
notable  works,  among  them  the  one  en¬ 
titled  El  critiedn,  a  sort  of  philosophical 
evaluation  of  the  period  in  which  he 
lived,  its  cultural  and  its  scientific  as¬ 
pects. — ^This  Agudeza  y  arte  de  ingenio 
merits  its  reputation  as  thoroughly  as 
the  other.  The  chapters,  it  is  true,  arc 
very  unequal  in  literary  merit,  but  the 
work  as  a  whole  is  a  monument  of  eru¬ 
dition  and  patient  elaboration.  Thor¬ 
oughly  Spanish  and  thoroughly  six¬ 
teenth  century,  it  can  still  be  read  with 
interest,  largely  because  its  author’s  style 
is  simple,  almost  familiar,  entirely  free 
from  rhetorical  pretentiousness.— G<m- 
t6n  Figueira.  Montevideo. 

*  J.  Salas  Subirat.  La  trmcidn  del  sol. 

Buenos  Aires.  Ediciones  Anaconda. 
1941.  175  pages. — The  author  considen 
the  old  and  fundamental  problems  of 
life,  death  and  the  destiny  of  man.  He 
looks  at  his  theme  rather  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  a  poet  and  philosopher  than 
from  that  of  a  strict  scientist.  One  can 
easily  see  how  large  a  share  he  gives  to 
intuition  and  feeling.  He  is  obsessed 
with  the  thought  of  death,  a  tragedy 
which  confronts  him  at  every  turn.  He 
relates  his  experience  in  witnessing  the 
death  of  animals  and  men  under  varyine 
circumstances.  He  seems  unable  to  real¬ 
ize  that  while  millions  perish  every  day, 
life  still  goes  on  apparendy  unaffected, 
and  the  sun,  giver  of  all  life,  continues 
to  rise  each  day  to  a  life  of  its  own,  as 
far  as  he  knows,  immortal.  Is  our  life 
real,  or  a  dream?  He  thinks  it  is,  at  least, 
confusion.  In  the  midst  of  this  intolerable 
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tumult  which  we  call  life  ought  one  to 
destroy  oneself?  If  one  could  be  sure 
that  his  life  is  real,  yes.  But  not  being 
sure,  it  may  not  be  worth  while.  Per¬ 
haps  the  death  of  his  beloved  wife,  of 
whom  he  writes  long  and  with  pathos, 
has  influenced  the  author  in  his  outlook 
on  the  earthly  scene.  One  cannot  doubt 
the  writer’s  sincerity,  and  his  book  can 
be  read  with  interest,  whether  or  not 
we  can  agree  with  his  views. — Calvert  /. 
Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

**  Armando  Gonzilez  Rodriguez.  La 
crisis  de  la  fe  religiosa.  Santiago  de 
Chile.  Ercilla.  1941.  239  pages.  20  pesos. 
— This  book  presents  to  us  one  of  the 
saddest  spectacles  we  can  envisage, 
namely,  a  man’s  renunciation  of  his  re¬ 
ligious  faith,  and  his  earnest  and  yet 
unsuccessful  effort  to  reconcile  himself 
to  his  loss.  A  member  of  the  Catholic 
priesthood  and  a  devout  Christian,  the 
author  is  at  last  convinced  that  the  bases 
of  his  faith  are  not  adequate,  and  that 
his  only  course  as  an  honest  man  is  to 
cease  to  teach  doctrines  he  considers 
false  and  publicly  to  renounce  the  Catho¬ 
lic  religion.  He  takes  up  one  by  one  the 
problems  presented  by  the  dogma  of 
the  Church;  the  freedom  of  the  will,  the 
doctrine  of  future  punishment,  the  con¬ 
flict  of  Old  Testament  teachings  with 
human  reason,  and  doubts  concerning 
the  authenticity  of  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity  as  found  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment.  He  submits  the  Bible  and  the 
teachings  of  the  Church  to  a  rigid  analy¬ 
sis  and  finds  them  unworthy  of  belief. 
This  verdict  saddens  the  author,  who 
envies  the  faith  of  the  unquestioning 
believer.  The  best  he  can  do  is  to  console 
himself  with  the  thought  that  life  is  still 
worth  living,  even  without  a  belief  in 
immortality;  and  that  even  death,  to 
the  philosopher,  is  a  last  opportunity  to 
arrive  at  the  ultimate  truth,  if  it  exists. 
—Calvert  /.  Winter.  University  of  Kan¬ 
sas. 

*  Armando  de  Maria  y  Campos. 
Nuevas  crdnicas  sohre  teatro  del  aire. 


Mexico.  Cepsa.  1942.  153  pages. — ^Four 
years  ago  the  Director  of  Mexico’s  Diario 
Hablado  de  Radio  Nacional  heralded  the 
birth  of  a  radio  theatre  and  chronicled 
his  successes  in  joining  the  many  na¬ 
tions,  about  whom  he  wrote  in  1937, 
who  had  a  thriving  drama  in  broadcast. 
Now  he  seems  to  be  singing  its  swan¬ 
song.  His  opening  sentence  announces 
its  collapse. 

The  rest  of  the  volume  records  the 
history  of  the  enterprise,  illustrated  with 
reproductions  of  its  posters  and  photo¬ 
graphs  of  some  of  its  stars.  This  his¬ 
torian  of  the  world’s  air  drama  also  finds 
space  for  reports  on  similar  ventures 
around  the  globe,  and  for  a  seven-page 
catalog  of  available  broadcasting  scripts. 
A  dozen  pages  of  notes  and  comments 
add  to  the  usefulness  of  the  volume. — 
W.  K.  /. 

*  Augusto  Arias.  Uteratura  general. 

Quito.  Talleres  Grificos  de  Edu- 
cacidn.  1942.  228  pages. — A  text  book 
for  the  Ecuadorian  secondary  schools. 
Augusto  Arias,  one  of  the  most  gifted 
poets  and  most  cultured  essayists  of  that 
country,  has  brought  to  the  task  of  mak¬ 
ing  this  book  both  enthusiasm  and  eru¬ 
dition,  and  has  applied  the  most  modern 
methods  to  its  construction.  His  first 
chapter,  entitled  Definiciones,  deals  with 
the  theory  of  literature,  aesthetics  and 
literary  history.  His  second  chapter  con¬ 
cerns  itself  with  “nociones  de  estdtica,” 
with  artistic  beauty,  definitions  of  art, 
realism  and  idealism,  art  and  morals, 
architecture,  classifications  of  the  sub¬ 
lime.  Chapters  III  and  IV  treat  respec¬ 
tively  of  elocution  and  style.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  chapters  develop  literary  figures, 
literary  schools,  lyric  poetry,  epic  poetry, 
the  drama,  didactic  poetry,  bucolic  po¬ 
etry,  oratory,  history,  the  novel,  didac¬ 
tics,  criticism,  biography,  the  chronicle, 
the  epistle,  the  essay,  and  last  of  all  the 
subject  of  journalism.  All  of  these  themes 
are  presented  clearly,  and  with  an  ex¬ 
cellent  feeling  for  exposition.  Sr.  Arias, 
who  teaches  these  subjects  in  various  in¬ 
stitutions  in  Quito,  has  here  applied  to 
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an  excellent  purpose  his  teaching  experi¬ 
ence  and  his  literary  talent. — Gastdn 
Figueira.  Montevideo. 

*  V.  Lillo  Catalan.  La  Influencia  de 
la  mujer.  1940.  112  pages. — Sor 

Resurreccidn.  1941.  96  pages. — Triloba 
dolientc.  1941.  40  pages.  Buenos  Aires. 
Revista  Americana. — Bictoriano  Liyo 
Catalan.  Alfabeto  ispano  -  americano. 
Buenos  Aires.  Rebista  Americana.  1940. 
64  pages. — The  first  three  of  these  vol¬ 
umes  are  reprints  of  a  historical  essay 
(1921),  a  novel  (1924),  and  a  compara¬ 
tive  study  of  Chopin,  de  Musset,  and 
BArquer  (1914),  respectively,  by  a  Span¬ 
iard  who  has  now  identified  himself  with 
Spanish  America.  The  Alfabeto  is  a 
more  recent  work  of  the  same  gentle¬ 
man,  who  gives  the  best  possible  proof 
of  the  sincerity  of  his  convictions  by  ap¬ 
plying  his  theory  to  his  own  name.  The 
book  consists  of  a  contribution  to  a  sym¬ 
posium  in  a  Buenos  Aires  magazine, 
plus  an  illustrative  syllabary. — Olive 
Hawes.  Washington,  D.  C. 

*  Jose  Alberto  Dibarboure.  Proceso 
del  teatro  Uruguay  o  1808-1938. 

Montevideo.  Claudio  Garcia.  1940.  162 
pages. — In  increasing  numbers,  studies 
of  River  Plate  drama  are  coming  off  the 
presses,  devoted  to  playwrights,  actors, 
and  movements. 

Under  the  subtitle  Significacidn  de 
Florencio  Sdnehez  en  la  escena  riopla- 
tense,  Dibarboure  gives  us  an  excellent 
summary  of  literary  movements  during 
130  years  from  the  first  patriotic  drama 
about  the  recapture  of  Buenos  Aires,  by 
Fray  Juan  Francisco  Martinez,  in  1808, 
to  Frayle  Aldao  of  1933.  After  the  early 
section,  discussing  plays  during  the  “his¬ 
toric  period,”  the  author  takes  us 
through  the  “romantic  period”  between 
1858  and  1901.  The  contributions  of 
the  Podesta  brothers  to  the  development 
of  the  theatre  during  the  “paisano  pe¬ 
riod”  are  introduction  to  the  work  of 
Florencio  Sinchez,  to  whose  writings, 
dramatic  and  non-dramatic,  a  large  share 
of  the  volume  is  devoted.  The  last  fifteen 


pages  cover  the  chief  play  of  each  of 
nine  recent  Uruguayan  dramatists. 

Senor  Dibarboure’s  book  is  a  useful 
introduction  to  drama  in  that  region  of 
South  America  where  the  theatre  has 
achieved  its  greatest  successes  so  far. — 
W.  K.  J. 

*  Vicente  Gerbasi.  Creacidn  y  simbolo. 

Caracas.  Ediciones  Viernes.  1942. 99 
pages. — A  poet’s  interpretation  of  his 
fellow  poet  is  always  interesting.  Here 
are  three  studies  by  the  Venezuelan  au¬ 
thor  of  Bosque  doliente  about  contem¬ 
porary  poets.  In  the  first,  devoted  to  Luis 
Fernando  Alvarez,  Gerbasi  shows  how 
death  has  been  the  inspiration  for  his 
pessimism  and  belief  in  hofxless  chaos. 
Gerbasi  sees  a  close  parallel  between 
Alvarez  and  the  very  minor  English 
poet  Beddoes. — Considering  the  Chilean 
poet  Humberto  Diaz  Casanueva,  “one 
of  the  most  American  poets  of  the  pres¬ 
ent,”  senor  Gerbasi  shows  by  quotations 
the  struggle  in  his  thinking  between  rea¬ 
son  and  the  irrational.  He  hears  the 
rains  of  Chile  falling  in  the  Diaz  poetry, 
though  the  poet  was  born  in  the  com¬ 
paratively  rainless  Central  Valley,  and 
at  least  some  of  his  best  poetry  deals 
with  rainless  northern  Chile. — Essay 
Three  interprets  Otta  D’Sola,  the  “Neo- 
Romanticist.”  It  traces  the  effect  of  the 
poet’s  early  blindness  on  D’Sola’s  inter¬ 
est  in  sights  and  visions  in  his  later 
writing.  Gerbasi  refutes  the  statement 
that  D’Sola  is  a  poet  of  resignation. — All 
three  of  these  essays  are  enlightening 
for  those  who  would  like  to  understand 
the  important  contemporary  poets  dis¬ 
cussed.— IF.  K.  J. 

^  Samuel  R.  Quinones.  Tem<wyZ.e/r<tr. 

San  Juan  de  Puerto  Rico.  Cantero 
Fernindez.  1941.  213  pages.  $1.00. — A 
collection  of  essays  on  a  variety  of  lit¬ 
erary  topics,  but  nearly  all  dealing  with 
Puerto  Rico  and  its  writers.  In  view  of 
the  paucity  of  material  on  the  literature 
of  our  island  territory,  this  collection 
should  prove  of  especial  importance. 
The  first,  and  perhaps  the  best  essay  is 
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on  Zeno  Gandia,  the  real  creator  of  the 
Puerto  Rican  hovel.  In  his  Crdnica  de 
un  mundo  enfermo,  as  Gandia  calls  his 
collected  novels,  we  find  a  sort  of  re¬ 
duced  ComSdie  Humaine,  depicting 
more  or  less  in  the  manner  of  the  nat¬ 
ural  ista  the  woeful  state  of  the  na¬ 
tives  of  the  island,  especially  on  the  plan¬ 
tations.  Being  a  physician,  and  ming¬ 
ling  intimately  with  the  common  folk, 
the  author’s  descriptions  of  the  squalor 
and  disease  among  them  are  almost  pho¬ 
tographic.  One  of  the  few  sketches  which 
concerns  itself  with  subjects  outside  of 
Puerto  Rico  is  an  appreciation  of  the 
Cuban  philosopher,  poet  and  statesman, 
Enrique  Jose  Varona,  to  whom  Rod6 
said  on  one  occasion:  “Usted  puede  ser 
el  Prospero  de  mi  libro.  Los  discipulos 
nos  agrupamos  alrededor  de  usted  para 
cscucharle,  como  los  discipulos  de  Pr6s- 
pero  .  .  .”  Senor  Quinones  knows  what 
he  is  writing  about. — Calvert  /.  Winter. 
University  of  Kansas. 

**  Sur,  No.  96  (September,  1942). 

Buenos  Aires. — This  number  of  the 
Argentine  monthly  is  an  homage  to  Bra¬ 
zilian  art,  mostly  contemporary.  It  is 
made  up  of  Spanish  translations  of  criti¬ 
cal  articles,  sketches,  short  stories,  and 
poems  by  leading  Brazilian  authors;  the 
poems  are  printed  in  both  languages. 
The  articles  cover  the  nineteenth  and 
twentieth  century  novel  (an  article  by 
Manuel  Bandeira  based  on  an  inquiry 
made  by  the  Revista  AcadSmica),  con¬ 
temporary  poetry  (Vincius  de  Moraes), 
and  contemporary  painting  (Ruben 
Navarra).  Reproductions  of  paintings 
and  portraits  by  Candido  Portinari, 
Arpad  Szenes,  and  Anita  Blank,  and  of 
drawings  by  Alberto  da  Veiga  Guig- 
nard  give  some  idea  of  contemporary 
art  as  well  as  of  the  poets.  A  useful  index 
of  the  contributors  gives  biographical 
and  bibliographical  details.  Luz  y  black¬ 
out  en  Rio,  a  sketch  by  the  Argentine 
Alvaro  da  Silva,  admirably  catches  the 
inebriating  atmosphere  of  that  magnifi¬ 
cent  and  adorable  city.  The  last  article 
is  an  appreciation  of  the  French  poet 


Alexis  Saint-Lcger  by  Archibald  Mac- 
Leish. — The  review  of  Brazilian  litera¬ 
ture  is  particularly  admirable  for  its  con¬ 
cision  and  concreteness;  for  the  un-initi¬ 
ate,  it  forms  a  valuable  introduction  to 
all  that  is  alive  and  new  in  the  art  of  a 
country  gradually  reaching  intellectual 
maturity  and  independence. — Benjamin 
M.  Woodbridge,  Jr.  Rio  de  Janeiro.. 

*  Azorin.  El  escritor.  Buenos  Aires. 

Espasa-Calpe.  1942.  160  pages. — 
“Action  is  man’s  real  festival.’’  This 
beautiful  thought  from  Goethe  opens 
Azorin’s  strange  and  fascinating  book. 
Essay?  Novel?  Chapter  from  a  writer’s 
diary?  Prose  poems?  There  is  something 
of  all  these  in  this  spontaneous,  deep 
and  delicate  book.  For  the  rest,  Azorm 
has  accustomed  us  to  works  of  great 
breadth,  of  markedly  personal  character, 
of  great  richness  of  conception,  of  life, 
of  sobriety — that  is  it  exactly:  richness 
of  sobriety — which  escape  rigid  classi¬ 
fication  and  unite  qualities  rarely  found 
together  in  the  same  book.  The  forty 
chapters  of  El  escritor,  easy,  polished, 
dense,  subde,  are  so  many  chats  with  an 
artist  friend,  simple  and  kindly,  a  friend 
whose  visit  is  a  feast  of  the  spirit.  A 
friend  whose  erudition  is  delicately  hid¬ 
den  in  an  artfully  simple  form.  And  best 
of  all,  a  friend  whose  ideas  are  all  noble 
and  living,  and  are  couched  in  language 
that  is  always  diaphanously  beautiful. — 
Gastdn  Figueira.  Montevideo. 

^  Victor  P^rez  Petit.  De  Weimar  a 

Bayreuth.  Montevideo.  Claudio  Gar¬ 
cia.  1942.  344  pages. — Essayist,  play¬ 
wright,  novelist,  poet,  lawyer,  P6rez 
Petit,  who  was  a  friend  of  Jose  E.  Rodo, 
presents  in  this  volume  two  ambitious 
and  very  stimulating  studies.  One,  en¬ 
titled  E/  tdolo  de  Weimar,  deals  with 
Goethe,  and  in  particular  with  Faust. 
The  second  one,  labeled  El  dios  de  Bay¬ 
reuth,  is  concerned  with  the  music  of 
Wagner.  The  first  study,  150  pages  long, 
is  a  work  of  erudition.  Dr.  Perez  Petit 
is  of  the  opinion  that  the  Faust  of  Chris¬ 
topher  Marlowe,  and  Calderon  de  la 
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Barca’s  El  mdgico  prodigioso,  arc  su¬ 
perior  to  Goethe’s  Faust.  The  compara¬ 
tive  examinations  of  the  three  works  are 
very  complete  and  very  penetrating.  In 
the  second  essay,  Dr.  Petit  (who  is  a  pas¬ 
sionate  devotee  of  music)  proves  himself 
an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  author  of 
Lohengrin  and  Rienzi.  He  studies  Wag¬ 
ner’s  works,  in  particular  Tristan  and 
Isolde,  and  his  eloquendy  phrased  essay 
demonstrates  how  thoroughly  his  sensi¬ 
tive  soul  has  captured  the  richness  of  the 
Wagnerian  music  which  he  knows  so 
thoroughly. — Gastdn  Figueira.  Mon¬ 
tevideo. 

*  Alfonso  Reyes.  Ultima  Tule.  Mexi¬ 
co.  Imprenta  Universitaria.  1942. 

255  pages. — ^Essays,  lectures,  notices, 
composed  under  widely  different  cir¬ 
cumstances,  in  three  continents,  over 
many  years.  But  although  there  are  a 
few  literal  repetitions,  the  unity  of  the 
whole  is  unmistakable.  The  author  at¬ 
tempts  to  define  the  American  spirit. 
For  him,  America  is  not  a  continent,  but 
an  aspiration.  It  was  desired  and  prophe¬ 
sied  long  before  it  was  actually  discov¬ 
ered.  It  remained  a  promise,  a  realistic 
Utopia.  It  is  “the  Left’’  of  European 
civilization.  A  truly  noble  conception, 
which  brings  together  the  best  of  the 
Iberian  and  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  worlds: 
we  are  not  all  profiteers  yet.  Reyes  is  not 
contemptuous  of  Europe,  but  he  is  proud 
of  our  opportunity  for  blazing  new 
trails.  All  the  essays  are  written  with  the 
quiet  perfection  that  we  expect  from 
Reyes.  The  one  on  Ciencia  social  y  deter 
social  struck  me  as  particularly  fine¬ 
grained  in  thought.  I  wish  we  had  many 
statesmen  as  mature  as  Reyes,  or  many 
scholars  with  as  strong  a  sense  of  their 
responsibility.  The  book,  further  inte¬ 
grated,  perhaps  condensed  into  a  sub¬ 
stantial  pamphlet,  and  translated,  would 
be  a  perfect  “Initiation  to  American¬ 
ism.’’ — Albert  Guirard.  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity. 

*  Dudley  Fitts,  Editor.  Antologia  de 
la  poesia  americana  contempordnea: 


Anthology  of  Contemporary  Latin 
American  Poetry,  Norfolk,  Conn.  New 
Directions.  1942.  667  pages.  $3.50. — 
Two  hundred  twenty-six  poems  by  95 
authors  representing  all  the  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  republics  and  Puerto  Rico  appear 
in  this  most  complete  volume  yet  pub¬ 
lished  dealing  with  the  poetry  of  our 
southern  neighbors.  Peru  leads  in  the 
number  of  poets  represented,  with  15 
writers.  Mexico  and  Argentina  have  ten 
apiece,  Venezuela  eight,  Brazil  and  Chile 
seven  apiece,  and  so  on,  down  to  one 
each  for  the  Dominican  Republic  and 
Paraguay. 

A  group  of  sixteen  translators  made 
unrimed  translations,  and  their  accuracy 
may  be  checked  by  comparison  with 
the  original  printed  alongside.  This 
should  be  required  reading  for  all  who 
need  English  versions  of  Latin  American 
poetry.  H.  R.  Hays  supplies  a  critical 
note,  with  dates  and  publications  for 
all  the  writers  included. — W.  K.  /. 

*  Agustin  Lanuza.  Romances,  tradi- 
ciones,  y  leyendas  guanafuatenses. 
Mexico.  Mijares  y  Hno.  1941.  403  pages. 
— Anyone  who  realizes  how  sad  it  is  to 
“mourir  sans  voir  Guanajuato’’  will  wel¬ 
come  this  new  edition,  augmented  by 
nine  legends.  Included  are  incidents 
from  the  War  of  Independence,  legends 
about  Guanajuato’s  incomparable  streets, 
about  its  gardens,  its  mines,  its  hills, 
miracles  of  El  Senor  de  Villaseca,  of  the 
Virgen  de  la  Soledad.  The  legends  are 
forced  into  verse,  probably  with  some 
notion  of  following  traditional  romance 
form,  and  one  could  wish  them  in  the 
charming  prose  which  Gonzalez  Obre- 
g6n  and  Valle-Arizpe  have  found  so 
suited  to  the  same  type  of  material. — 
Consuelo  Ho  watt.  Tucson,  Arizona. 

^  Rodrigo  Mir6.  Iddice  de  la  poesia 
panameha  contempordnea.  Santiago 
de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1941.  189  pages.  $16 
m.-n. — This  anthology  covers  only  the 
period  from  1903  to  the  present.  The  au¬ 
thor  divides  the  poets  into  three  groups. 
The  first  group  were  influenced  by  the 
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Modernists,  and  also  by  the  excitement 
attending  the  establishment  of  the  new 
Republic  of  Panama.  This  event  prompt¬ 
ed  a  burst  of  patriotic  poetry,  while  other 
poets  either  praised  or  censured  the 
United  States  for  its  share  in  the  new  or¬ 
der.  The  second  group,  beginning  to 
write  about  1920,  reveals  a  tendency  to 
examine  the  social  life  of  the  nation  and 
to  notice  the  Indian,  the  Negro,  and  the 
proletariat  in  general,  and  to  inquire 
about  their  condition,  with  a  view  to  im¬ 
proving  it.  The  third  group,  from  1929 
on,  is  directly  inspired  by  Europe,  says 
our  compiler,  and  the  moving  force  is 
the  devastating  experience  of  World 
War  I.  These  poets  cither  reflect  the 
post-war  pessimism  or  pour  out  their 
souls  in  pity  for  the  downtrodden  classes, 
los  de  abajo.  There  is  not  lacking,  how¬ 
ever,  in  these  present  day  writers,  super¬ 
realism,  la  nueva  sensibilidad  and  the 
ultraista  style.  This  anthology  Alls  a  dis¬ 
tinct  need.  Many  of  the  authors  repre¬ 
sented  are  hardly  known  outside  Pana¬ 
ma,  and  their  works  arc  often  difficult 
to  obtain.— Ca/rrr/  /.  Winter.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Kansas. 

*  Carlos  Obligado.  Los  poemas  de 
Edgar  Poe.  Traduccidn,  prdlogo  y 
notas.  Buenos  Aires.  Espasa-Calpc  Ar¬ 
gentina.  1942.  170  pages. — “Who  can 
translate  verses?”  William  Somerset 
Maugham  asked  me  five  years  ago,  in  a 
letter  from  that  Far  East  which  he  loved 
so  well  and  which  inspired  so  many  of 
his  celebrated  novels.  The  question 
voices  a  very  general  opinion.  But  we 
might  reply:  What  would  be  the  fate 
of  the  poetry  of  England  and  the  United 
States  in  the  Spanish-  and  Portuguese- 
speaking  countries  if  the  best  of  it  were 
not  translated?  For  it  is  well  known  that 
the  majority  of  the  writers  of  these  coun¬ 
tries  do  not  know  English  (not  to  speak 
of  the  difficult  literary  English),  and 
that  the  books  of  England  and  the 
United  States  circulate  only  among  a 
limited  61itc. 

I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  impossible 
to  produce  noble  translations  of  poetry. 


I  know  this  is  possible  only  when  the 
translator,  in  addition  to  his  command 
of  the  language  and  a  high  degree  of 
poetic  culture,  is  inspired  by  a  fervor 
of  enthusiasm  for  his  chosen  author 
which  makes  him  a  poetic  re-creator, 
flllcd  with  respect  for  the  original  text 
because  of  that  devoted  admiration. 
This  is  the  case  with  Carlos  Obligado, 
himself  a  delicate  poet  and  a  discrimin¬ 
ating  essayist.  He  ranks  Poe  as  “the 
greatest  American  poet.”  There  may  be 
two  opinions  about  this — but  we  know 
that  a  very  respectable  group  of  our  con¬ 
temporary  critics  would  accord  that  po¬ 
sition  to  Walt  Whitman.  I  mention  this 
fact  here,  not  only  because  the  two  poets 
were  fellow-countrymen,  but  especially 
because  Whitman  represents  the  perfect 
antithesis  of  Poe.  It  is  evident  once  more 
that  all  critical  evaluations,  whether  the 
critic  realizes  it  or  not,  are  based  on 
aesthetic  and  spiritual  affinity. 

But  whether  or  not  we  accept  the  tide 
which  Obligado  confers  on  Poe,  there  is 
no  question  that  his  translations  of  the 
inspired  poet  are  flawless,  marvelous, 
the  best  which  have  yet  been  produced 
on  our  language.  Some  years  ago,  when 
they  made  their  first  appearance  in  an 
Edition  de  luxe,  the  severest  critics  were 
compelled  to  admit  the  skill  and  superb 
competence  of  Obligado’s  version.  Now, 
in  an  inexpensive  edition,  Poe’s  work 
will  become  known  in  Latin-America  as 
it  deserves  to  be  known. 

The  long  and  learned  introduction 
which  Obligado  has  written  for  this  edi¬ 
tion  opens  with  a  thought  from  Goethe: 
“Only  the  most  exalted  poetry  is  trans¬ 
latable.”  This  conviction  has  guided  and 
stimulated  the  Argentine  poet  and  has 
resulted  in  a  work  as  perfect  as  his  ear¬ 
lier  volume  entided  De  los  grandes  ro- 
mdnticos,  in  which  he  included  trans¬ 
lations  of  Vigny,  Lamardne,  Hugo  and 
Musset. — Gastdn  Figuetra.  Montevideo. 

*  Poblete.  Exposicidn  de  la  poesia 
chilena.  Buenos  Aires.  Claridad. 
1941.  335  pages.  $3.00  m.-n. — This  an¬ 
thology  of  Chilean  poetry  begins  with 
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Alonzo  dc  Ercilla  and  includes  the  very 
youngest  poets  of  today.  It  also  includes 
short  critical  notes  and  occasional  bio¬ 
graphical  material.  The  bibliographies 
are  fairly  complete,  giving  dates  but  (as 
usual)  not  places  of  publication.  Because 
of  its  comprehensiveness  it  is  an  ex¬ 
tremely  useful  book.  About  eighty  per 
cent  of  the  space  is  devoted  to  poetry 
written  during  and  after  the  modernist 
movement  which  indicates  the  periods 
when  Chilean  poetry  is  richest.  Poblete 
marks  the  end  of  the  modernist  move¬ 
ment  with  Huidobro  who  initiated  the 
experimental  school  and  for  once  this 
prophet  without  honor  in  his  own  coun¬ 
try  receives  a  fair  evaluation.  Mistral  is 
accepted  with  the  usual  uncritical  ad¬ 
miration  but  Pablo  de  Rokha  is  handled 
very  unsympathetically.  According  to 
Poblete,  Neruda  inaugurates  a  new  po¬ 
etic  impulse  and  following  him  are 
grouped  the  young  contemporaries.  The 
selection  from  Neruda’s  work  includes 
some  fragments  of  the  yet  unpublished 
Canto  general  de  Chile  which  is  in¬ 
teresting  since  it  shows  Neruda  to  be 
working  on  a  kind  of  national  epic.  The 
younger  poets  since  Neruda,  it  must  be 
admitted,  are  not  impressive.  Perhaps 
the  best  of  them  is  ^uardo  Anguita. 
One  wonders  why  Carlos  de  Rokha  is 
omitted.  Aside  from  a  tendency  to  rip 
fragments  from  long  poems,  always  an 
annoying  procedure,  Poblete’s  choice  of 
poems  is  sensible  and  representative. 
Without  overcrowding  the  table  of  con¬ 
tents,  he  presents  an  excellent  panorama 
of  Chile’s  poetic  literature. — H.  R.  Hays. 
New  York  City. 

*  Guillermo  Viscarra  Fabre.  Poetas 
nuevos  de  Bolivia.  La  Paz.  Editorial 
Trabajo.  1941.  286  pages. — Bolivia,  like 
other  South  American  countries,  has  a 
good  supply  of  lyric  poets.  Few  are 
known  outside  their  native  land,  owing 
partly  to  the  high  cost  of  publishing  and 
the  very  limited  circulation  to  which 
their  writings  are  doomed.  Therefore 
the  group  of  poets  whose  works  are  rep¬ 
resented  here  are  fortunate  to  see  their 


poems  published  in  this  volume,  which 
was  made  possible  by  the  support  of  the 
Department  of  Intellectual  Cooperation 
of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Relations  of 
Bolivia.  Twenty-five  poets  are  repre¬ 
sented,  most  of  them  young  men  and 
women.  The  compiler,  himself  a  poet, 
has  picked  his  poets  from  different  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country,  and  Bolivia  is  a 
land  of  greatly  diversified  features.  The 
verses  of  the  dwellers  in  the  Puna  are 
apt  to  differ  much  from  those  of  the 
agricultural  lowlands.  The  common 
theme  emphasized  throughout  the  book 
is  the  spirit  of  what  we  may  call  Indo- 
americanism.  Nowhere  do  the  writers 
lose  sight  of  this  doctrine  of  America 
for  the  Indian.  Aspects  of  the  national 
scene  predominate,  and  tribute  is  every¬ 
where  paid  to  Nature,  as  she  manifests 
herself  in  all  things  living  and  inani¬ 
mate.  The  short  biographies  which  pre¬ 
cede  the  selection  are  well  done.  This 
is  something  new  and  a  book  to  be  en¬ 
joyed. — Calvert  J.  Winter.  University  of 
Kansas. 

*  Edmundo  Bianchi.  Los  sobrevi- 
vientes.  Buenos  Aires.  Hachettc. 
1942.  158  pages.  %2  m.-n. — Bianchi  has 
won  first  prize  in  the  Uruguay  Concurso 
Nacional  de  Teatro  for  three  years  in 
succession.  Now  comes  the  first  of  the 
prizewinners,  accompanied  by  12  pages 
of  laudatory  press  notices  following  the 
Buenos  Aires  production  of  May,  1942. 

Los  sobrevivientes  contains  very  little 
dramatic  clash.  It  is  chiefly  talk  about 
the  past  and  future,  but  staged  with  the 
lights  and  shadows  indicated  by  the 
dramatist,  it  must  be  very  moving.  In 
this  poetic  spectacle  by  one  of  Uruguay’s 
greatest  literary  men,  a  group  of  young 
men  agree  that  the  survivors  will  meet 
year  after  year.  One  is  a  poet  who  talks 
of  resurrection  and  the  hope  that  youth 
will  return,  but  at  the  end,  the  last  sur¬ 
vivor  dies  just  as  Lita,  wife  of  the  waiter 
who  serves  the  banquet,  feels  the  first 
pangs  announcing  the  birth  of  her  baby, 
the  arrival  of  a  new  generation.  Sym¬ 
bolism  and  poetic  thought  and  language 
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characterize  this  interesting  experiment 
in  drama. — Willis  K.  Jones.  Miami  Uni¬ 
versity. 

X  Pedro  Juan  Labarthe.  Los  eternos 
tres  en  uno.  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico. 
G.  Baldrich.  1939. 71  pages. — The  young 
poet,  whose  first  two  plays  are  printed 
in  this  slender  volume,  introduced  him¬ 
self  to  this  country  in  1931  by  his  ac¬ 
count  of  his  adventures  as  an  exchange 
student  at  Columbia  University,  The 
Son  of  T wo  Nations,  a  little  book  called 
by  Havelock  Ellis  “a  most  ingenuous 
and  attractive  narrative.” 

The  same  adjectives  could  hardly  be 
used  to  describe  Los  eternos  tres  en  uno 
or  Los  nietos  antillanos,  the  two  plays 
printed  in  1939.  The  first,  like  much  of 
Pirandello’s  work,  some  of  O’Neill’s  and 
Evreinov’s  Theatre  of  the  Soul,  portrays 
in  dialogue,  with  choric  interludes,  the 
divisions  in  a  modern  personality — be¬ 
ing,  seeming  and  dreaming,  or  as  Freud 
would  call  them,  the  id,  the  ego  and  the 
superego.  Face,  mask  and  dream,  per¬ 
sonified  in  three  separate  actors,  dressed 
alike,  except  that  two  are  in  black  and 
the  third  is  in  white,  debate  at  length 
as  to  the  “reality”  of  each;  the  dream 
personality  has  the  last  word,  an  asser¬ 
tion  of  his  eternity,  and  of  his  superior¬ 
ity  as  creator  of  all  that  is  highest  in 
mankind. 

The  sensitive  and  emotional  nature 
of  the  author  of  this  very  undramatic 
bit  of  dialogued  psychology  is  revealed 
in  quite  another  guise  in  Los  nietos  an- 
tillanos.  Here  he  is  the  patriotic  Puerto 
Rican,  showing  up  the  corruption  of 
four  young  aristocrats  who  leave  their 
ancestral  island  estates  to  see  life  in  New 
York.  In  twelve  years’  time,  two  of  them 
die  of  tuberculosis;  the  elder  daughter, 
after  numerous  love  affairs  and  much 
drinking  and  dancing,  bears  a  deformed 
illegitimate  child,  the  one  remaining 
son  marries  the  mulatto  daughter  of 
their  negro  cook — hence  the  irony  of  the 
title.  This  play  is  much  more  actable 
than  the  first,  though  it  could  hardly 
evoke  the  intended  tragic  effect  if  pro¬ 


duced  in  a  North  American  theatre,  for 
its  exaggerations  are  too  extreme,  its 
reversals  of  situations  too  improbable, 
its  ironic  happy  ending  too  ridiculous. 
Yet  there  is  deep  feeling  here,  with  an 
idealism  that  is  revolted  by  vulgarity 
and  by  the  cruelty  of  the  young  toward 
the  old.  The  author’s  sympathies  are 
with  the  old  ways  of  his  race,  for  he  has 
apparendy  seen  only  the  worst  of  our 
northern  “civilization,”  which  in  this 
play  at  least  is  shown  to  be  based  on 
egoism  and  materialistic  enjoyment 
alone. — Winifred  Smith.  Vassar  College. 

^  Miguel  N.  Lira.  Vuelta  a  la  tierra. 

Suceso  en  cuatro  actos.  Mdxico.  Edi¬ 
torial  Fibula.  1940.  135  pages. — This 
profound  symbolic  drama  brings  region¬ 
al  culture  fruitfully  to  the  stage  and  to 
literature.  Located  in  Tlaxcala,  it  fuses 
pre-Cortez  native  elements  with  the 
themes  from  Spanish.  Its  subject  is  the 
ancestral  feud  between  the  cult  of  Death 
(Micdantecudi)  and  that  of  the  Earth 
(Tlaltecudi),  and  although  we  do  not 
have  the  two  cults  in  their  purity,  but 
colored  by  the  European  concept  of 
death  and  the  Greek  worship  of  the 
Earth-Mother,  the  play  does  make 
effective  use  of  folkloristic  themes,  such 
as  magical  practices  with  plants  and 
resins,  and  native  pacts  sealed  with  the 
blood  of  the  contracting  parties.  Also 
involved  is  the  traditional  concept  of  the 
collective  authority  of  the  race. 

The  play  is  written  in  the  form  of  the 
Spanish  romance  with  double  couplets, 
combined  with  the  romancillo  and  the 
seguidilla,  a  literary  form  which  re¬ 
inforces  the  double  aspect  (native-Span- 
ish)  which  we  mentioned,  especially  as 
these  Peninsular  forms  are  interspersed 
with  mestizo  canciones.  The  dramatic 
effect  of  the  production  is  heightened 
by  the  appearance  on  the  stage  of  a  group 
of  “Concheros,”  Dancers  of  Death  led 
by  the  Devil,  and  it  is  in  the  couplets 
intoned  by  these  dancers  that  one  senses 
the  indigenous  character  of  this  blood¬ 
thirsty  deity.  It  is  however  the  goddess 
Earth  who  triumphs  in  the  end.  The 
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play  is  illustrated  with  four  sketches  by 
Julio  Prieto  and  four  musical  motifs  of 
real  merit. — Vicente  T.  Mendoza.  Mexi¬ 
co  City. 

*  Eugenio  Pereira  Salas.  El  teatro  en 
Santiago  del  Nuevo  Extremo.  San¬ 
tiago  de  Chile.  Imprenta  Universitaria. 
1941.  56  pages. — This  small  book  by 
Professor  Pereira  of  the  University  of 
Chile  packs  a  great  deal  of  information 
into  its  pages  as  it  covers  dramatic  ac¬ 
tivity  in  Chile  between  1709  when  the 
Captain  General  of  Chile  tried  to  make 
a  Little  Theatre  in  his  palace  like  the 
one  back  in  Madrid,  and  1809,  the  year 
when  the  first  permanent  theatre  of 
Chile  closed  because  of  financial  diffi¬ 
culties.  In  addition.  Professor  Pereira 
has  reprinted  two  examples  of  Chilean 
drama,  a  symbolic  dialog  of  1746  in 
honor  of  a  new  bishop  in  Santiago,  and 
another  of  1796  to  celebrate  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  Ambrose  O’Higgins  from  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Chile  to  Viceroy  of  Peru.  As 
plays,  neither  deserves  a  second  reading. 
Their  chief  importance  is  to  show  the 
fare  offered  to  Chilean  theatre-goers  ex¬ 
cept  during  the  rare  times  when  plays 
from  Spain  occupied  the  boards.  One 
does  not  wonder  at  the  eventual  bank¬ 
ruptcy  of  the  managers.  That  ended  any 
plays  till  President  O’Higgins  of  the  Re¬ 
public  of  Chile  revived  drama  in  the 
early  days  of  his  power. 

The  author  of  this  valuable  contribu¬ 
tion  has  examined  not  only  all  printed 
accounts,  but  many  unpublished  docu¬ 
ments,  and  has  produced  a  study  of 
great  interest  to  those  who  want  to  know 
of  South  American  drama. — W.  K.  /. 

*  Ermilo  Abreu  G6mcz.  Hiroes  May¬ 
as:  Zamnd,  Cocom,  Cane\.  Mexico. 

Compania  General  Editora,  S.  A.  1942. 
236  pages. — In  a  style  similar  to  that 
used  by  Mediz  Bolio  in  his  Tierra  del 
faisdn  y  del  venado,  and  reminiscent  of 
the  obscure  and  figurative  language  of 
pre-Conquest  Mayan  writings,  Abreu 
G6mez  recounts  first  the  legend  of 
Zamni,  the  sky  god  who  brought  his 


people  out  of  their  disconsolate  wander¬ 
ings.  The  second  story  is  the  sad  and 
infamous  one  of  the  auto  de  ii  of  Mani 
carried  out  by  Fray  Diego  de  Landa  in 
1562.  The  story  is  told  through  the 
words  of  one  Pedro  Che,  who,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Cogolludo’s  account,  was  the  in¬ 
nocent  informer  to  the  Franciscan  fath¬ 
ers  of  the  pagan  practices  still  persisting 
among  his  people.  The  appearance  of 
Nachi  Cocom  at  the  place  of  execution 
as  a  saviour  is,  unfortunately,  symbolic 
rather  than  historic.  The  third  story,  that 
of  Jacinto  Canek,  leader  of  a  later  up¬ 
rising,  combines  the  beautiful  pseudo 
folk-lore  of  the  first  story  and  the  awe¬ 
some  simple  actuality  of  the  second. 
AH  Chumacero  has  hailed  this  book  as 
one  of  the  most  significant  since  Los  de 
abajo,  for  while  it  adheres  to  the  spirit 
of  the  Revolution  it  employs  new  ma¬ 
terial.  The  second  half  of  the  volume, 
Cuentos  de  Juan  Pirulero,  is  a  group  of 
stories  about  children,  written  with  pity 
and  tenderness,  revealing  to  us  a  new 
facet  of  the  eminent  sorjuanista.— Co«- 
suelo  Howatt.  Tucson,  Arizona.  ‘ 

*  Jos6  Attolini.  Vagido.  Mexico.  Ca- 
nek.  1941.  115  pages. — A  combina¬ 
tion  of  realism  and  romanticism,  of 
frankness  and  symbolism,  is  this  novel 
describing  the  sexual  awakening  of 
Mauro  and  his  experiences  with  Julia 
and  Soledad.  It  is  full  of  unique  flavor, 
but  the  short  sentences  occasionally  give 
an  impression  of  bumpiness  to  the  slowly 
developing  story  told  in  the  present  tense. 
The  story  is  rather  hard  to  read,  though 
there  are  a  number  of  quotable  phrases. 
—W.  K.  /. 

*  Pio  Baroja.  Las  veleidades  de  la 
fortuna.  Buenos  Aires.  Espasa-Calpe 

Argentina.  1942.  184  pages. — The  first 
edition  of  this  novel  appeared  in  August 
1926.  It  is  a  faithful  picture  of  the  pe¬ 
riod  in  which  it  was  written.  It  is  the 
continuation  of  El  gran  torbellino  del 
mundo,  and  might  bear  the  same  tide 
as  the  other  book.  It  presents  vividly 
those  years  following  the  first  World 
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War,  years  of  noisy  confusion,  when  it 
seemed  as  if  the  world  were  trying  to 
forget  its  sufferings  in  feverish  gayety. 
Years,  too,  of  foolish  improvidence.  This 
is  not  one  of  Baroja’s  best  novels  (the 
very  best,  it  seems  to  the  reviewer,  is 
Camino  de  perfeccidn),  but  it  is  espe¬ 
cially  notable  for  the  richness  of  its  “es- 
tampas.”  Indeed,  without  sacrificing 
novelistic  continuity,  the  book  is  first  of 
all  a  beautiful  series  of  pictures,  at  times 
material,  at  others  spiritual.  Its  animat¬ 
ed  dialogues  offer  ideas  on  various  cul¬ 
tural  themes,  many  of  them  literary  and 
artistic.  Sometimes  it  is  humorous.  Ev¬ 
erywhere  it  is  keen  and  agile.  At  the 
beginning  of  each  chapter  there  is  an 
orienting  fragment  from  an  earlier  work 
of  the  author  which  ties  that  work  to 
the  motif  of  the  chapter  in  question. 
John  Dos  Passos  has  employed  a  some¬ 
what  similar  technique. — Gastdn  Fi- 
gueira.  Montevideo. 


Ellas  Castelnuovo.  Tinieblas.  Bue¬ 
nos  Aires.  Claridad.  1942. 159  pages. 
$1  m.-n. — The  doubdess  largely  auto¬ 
biographical  Tinieblas,  first  published 
in  1923,  was  a  pioneer  in  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  “social  protest”  fiction.  It  caused 
a  stir  (Manuel  Gilvez  qualified  its  au¬ 
thor  as  the  South  American  Gorky), 
and  it  remains  one  of  the  most  power¬ 
ful  and  terrible  books  of  the  kind  ever 
written.  EHas  Castelnuovo  has  a  big 
heart  and  a  magnificent  talent.  These 
three  stories  are  three  variadons  on  the 
theme  of  the  bewildered  proletarian 
whom  untoward  circumstances,  and  in¬ 
cidentally  the  distressing  circumstance 
of  his  own  unwisdom,  condemn  to  suf¬ 
fering  and  failure.  There  are  no  heroes 
in  these  stories,  and  no  villains  except 
a  merciless  fate  and  a  vicious  social  sys¬ 
tem.  EHas  Castelnuovo  con'  ^^inds  a 
variety  of  tones  and  manners.  He  can 
be  playful,  he  can  tell  a  story  thrillingly 
well,  he  has  a  gift  of  graphic  descrip¬ 
tion.  Even  these  three  long-short  stories 
show  a  stimulating  variety  of  skills,  but 
they  all  move  in  one  sad  direction,  and 
they  deliver  their  ghasdy  message  so  re- 


lendessly  that  there  are  pages  which  are 
almost  unbearable.  But  no  thoughtful 
person  could  read  them  without  profit. 
—R.  T.  H. 

*  Vicente  Huidobro.  Cagliostro.  San¬ 
tiago  de  Chile.  Zig-Zag.  1942.  124 

pages. — During  the  Middle  Ages  the 
belief  in  alchemy  and  magic  was  wide¬ 
spread.  The  well-known  Chilean  poet 
has  tried  his  hand  at  prose  in  this  tale  of 
one  of  the  famous  magi  whose  names 
have  come  down  to  us.  The  story  begins 
appropriately  with  a  wild  tempest,  in 
the  midst  of  which  appears  the  hero 
on  his  way  to  attend  a  conclave  of  his 
fellow  magicians.  He  turns  out  to  have 
lived  for  centuries,  having  learned  the 
secret  of  perpetuating  life  centuries  be¬ 
fore  from  an  Egyptian  priest  of  Isis.  He 
has  sworn  an  oath  never  to  use  his  pow¬ 
ers  contrary  to  Nature’s  laws.  He  vio¬ 
lates  this  oath  twice.  The  master  of  the 
brotherhood  of  magi  to  which  he  belongs 
appears  and  punishes  him  by  causing 
the  death  of  his  wife,  whom  he  loves, 
and  predicting  his  own  death  in  spite  of 
his  magic.  At  the  end  he  disappears 
carrying  with  him  the  body  of  his  dead 
wife,  confident  that  he  still  has  the  secret 
of  restoring  her  to  life.  While  written  in 
novel  form,  the  tale  is  almost  completely 
destitute  of  description,  consisting  of 
swift  moving  action  and  dialogue. 
Cagliostro  was  first  published  in  serial 
form  about  1922.  Since  then  it  has  been 
translated  into  English,  German  and 
Swedish.  It  is  a  tale,  which  once  begun 
will  hold  the  reader’s  interest  to  the  very 
end — Calvert  /.  Winter.  University  of 
Kansas. 

*  Arturo  Lorusso.  Fuego  en  la  mon- 
taiia.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Zig-Zag. 

1942.  204  pages.  20  pesos. — In  1933  an 
Argentine  Doctor  finished  writing  this 
novel.  In  1937,  it  won  a  national  prize 
in  his  country.  Now  Zig-21ag  publishes 
it  for  continental  circulation. 

Armando  Bazin  in  a  foreword  ob¬ 
serves  justly  that  the  author  sometimes 
works  too  hard  for  a  phrase  and  that  his 
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humor  is  far-fetched.  His  technique  of 
inserting  paragraphs  of  Stream  of  Con¬ 
sciousness  writing  is  also  disconcerting. 
But  this  story  of  a  doctor  who  tempo¬ 
rarily  leaves  his  wife  and  children  to 
seek  love  in  the  Cordillera  is  a  good  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  regional  novel,  in  spite  of 
its  slight  plot.  Two  sisters,  school¬ 
teachers,  are  supposed  to  have  leprosy, 
and  the  narrator,  as  medical  employee 
of  the  nation,  gives  them  an  examina¬ 
tion.  Then  he  uses  his  political  powers 
to  further  his  love  affair  which  drives 
him  to  minimize  an  epidemic  of  bu¬ 
bonic  plague  for  the  sake  of  saving  the 
life  of  one  sister. 

A  striking  cover  adds  to  the  interest 
of  the  novel. — W.  K.  /. 

*  Juan  J.  Morosoli.  Hombres.  Monte¬ 
video.  Editorial  Culturamericana. 
1942.  172  pages. — There  are  many  ex¬ 


“He  (Thomas  Mann)  is  impressed  by 
the  high  standard  of  American  literary 
criticism,  and  recommended  to  me  the 
Preface  to  World  Literature  by  Albert 
Gu<^rard.  —  Klaus  Mann,  in  the  New 
Yorl(  Post. 

According  to  Lc  Jour  of  Montr^,  a 
contestant  on  the  C.  B.  F.  “savoir  uni- 
versel”  program,  asked  whether  he  con¬ 
sidered  George  Sand  a  great  man,  re¬ 
plied  with  conviction  “Sdrement  qu’y 
^tait  un  grand  hommel” 

“In  politics,  you  must  solve  your  prob¬ 
lems  before  they  present  themselves. 
Otherwise,  it  will  be  too  late.” — Andr^ 
Siegfried,  in  Figaro. 

“If  you  tell  about  your  travels,  you 
can  be  sure  that  nobody  will  listen  to  you 
except  those  who  traveled  with  you.” — 
Andr^  Siegfried,  in  Figaro. 

“It  almost  always  offends  a  person  to 
tell  him  he  looks  like  someone  else.  He 
had  supposed  he  was  better  looking  than 
that.” — Andr6  Siegfried,  in  Figaro. 


cellent  novelists  in  Latin  America  at 
present,  but  the  list  of  good  short-story 
writers  is  a  little  meager.  One  of  the  best 
is  the  Uruguayan  Juan  Jos6  Morosoli, 
whose  stories  are  profoundly  human. 
His  prose  is  vigorous,  clean,  built  of 
short  sentences.  Sometimes  his  realism 
strikes  one  as  a  little  crude.  But  he  is 
never  guilty  of  such  excessive  frankness 
as  can  be  charged  against  many  of  the 
most  gifted  contemporary  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  novelists. — Juan  Jos^  Morosoli  lives 
in  the  interior  of  Uruguay.  It  is  there 
that  he  locates  most  of  his  characters.  His 
fresh  and  colorful  prose  is  usually  the 
vehicle  for  the  presentation  of  humble, 
silent  country  folk,  sad  and  poor — their 
struggles,  their  sufferings,  their  hopes, 
their  reactions.  His  sketches  are  pervad¬ 
ed  with  a  generous  tone  of  sympathy 
and  manly  tenderness. — Gastdn  Fi- 
gueira.  Montevideo. 


“In  response  to  a  request  from  the 
Brazilian  government,  the  Library  of 
Congress,  in  cooperation  with  the  O^cc 
of  the  Coordinator  of  Inter-American 
Affairs,  has  prepared  a  group  of  ‘talking 
books’  in  Portuguese  which  it  is  sending 
to  Brazil  to  be  used  by  the  blind  there 
.  .  .  ‘Talking  books’  is  the  name  given 
to  slow  playing  phonograph  recordings 
of  books  made  especially  for  use  by  the 
blind  ...  A  total  of  21  discs,  comprising 
42  sides,  were  recorded.  On  these  arc 
included  selections  of  romantic  poetry, 
the  satirical  short  stories  of  Machado  de 
Assis,  a  complete  novel,  Iracema  by  Jose 
de  Alencar;  mystic  descriptions  of  Bra¬ 
zilian  landscapes  and  folk  types  by 
Euclides  da  Cunha,  and  the  writings  of 
such  political  figures  as  Joaquim  de  Na- 
buco  and  Rui  Barbosa,  and  other  exam¬ 
ples  of  the  major  forms  of  literary  ex¬ 
pression  in  the  classical  period  of  Bra¬ 
zilian  literature,  the  19th  century.  The 
completed  talking  books  and  a  special 
machine  on  which  they  may  be  played 
arc  being  presented  to  the  Institute 
Benjamin  Constant  where  they  will  be 
made  available  to  the  Brazilian  blind.” 


Books  in  Various  Languages 

(For  other  Booths  in  Various  Languages,  see  “Head-Liners") 

Egon  Hostovsky.  Sedm^rdt  v  hlauni  It  is,  at  the  same  time,  the  story  of  the 


uloze.  New  York.  New  Yorksk^ 
Dcnmk.  1942.  221  pages.  $1.50. — Id. 
Letters  from  Exile.  Translated  from  the 
Czech  by  Ann  Krtil.  London.  Allen  & 
Unwin.  1942.  122  pages. — Egon  Hos¬ 
tovsky  is  one  of  the  best  prose  writers 
of  modern  Czech  literature.  He  is  doubt¬ 
less  the  most  interesting  figure  among 
the  Czech  literary  emigres.  For  the  first 
time,  the  English  reading  public  has 
now  an  opportunity  of  making  his  ac¬ 
quaintance  through  a  collection  of  stories 
(“Letters  from  Exile”)  of  which  this 
reviewer  has  already  given  an  account 
in  an  earlier  issue  of  Boo\s  Abroad 
(“Listy  z  vyhnanstvi,"  Vol  15,  page  467). 

Almost  simultaneously  with  the  Brit¬ 
ish  edition  of  the  “Letters  from  Exile” 
a  Czech  edition  of  the  latest  work  of 
Hostovsk^’s — a  novel,  “Seven  Times  in 
the  Main  Part” — makes  its  appearance. 
This  novel  marks  the  beginning  of  a 
scries  of  Czech  and  Slovak  literature, 
published  by  the  editors  of  the  new 
Czechoslovak  quarterly  Zitfel^. 

Hostovsky  is  a  melancholy  but  not 
at  all  defeatist  or  desperate  (^server  of 
our  time.  Deeply  devoted  to  the  cause 
of  human  dignity  and  human  right,  this 
modern  psychologist  with  the  gift  of 
romantic  irony  analyzes  the  soul  of  the 
small  town  folk  and  the  intelligentsia 
of  Central  Europe  after  World  War  I. 
The  plots  of  his  stories  and  novels  are 
intricate  and  full  of  mystery  and  sur¬ 
prise.  Sometimes  he  gets  temporarily 
lost  in  the  dense  forest  of  his  fancy; 
sometimes  he  plays  too  much  with  sym¬ 
bols.  But  he  is  never  boring,  and  his 
characters  live  on  in  the  reader’s  mem¬ 
ory  for  a  long  time  after  the  last  page 
is  read. 

The  new  novel  tells  the  story  of  the 
actor  Josef  Kavalsky — ^as  seen  from  the 
view  points  of  his  very  different  friends. 


betrayal  of  all  human  values  by  those 
dark  powers  which  led  Europe  from 
capitulation  to  capitulation  in  the  new 
World  War.  An  exceptionally  vivid  por¬ 
trait  is  that  of  Professor  Marcel,  the 
personification  of  the  spirit  of  noncha¬ 
lance,  hypocrisy,  appeasement  and  cow¬ 
ardice  which  caused  the  fall  of  France. 
— F.  C.  Weisl^opf.  New  York  City. 

^  C.  H.  de  Jonge.  Jan  Steen.  60  pages. 

— Fr.  van  Thienen.  Vermeer.  60 
pages. — (Palet  Serie.  Een  reekjs  mono- 
grafieen  over  Hollandsche  en  Vlaamsche 
schilders).  Amsterdam.  H.  J.  W.  Becht. 
— This  series  undertakes  to  provide  a 
popular  history  of  Dutch  and  Flemish 
painting  in  the  form  of  monographs  on 
the  lives  of  the  leading  artists.  ITie  two 
volumes  at  hand,  evidently  published  be¬ 
fore  the  German  invasion,  serve  their 
purpose  well.  The  writers  are  officials  in 
the  municipal  museums  of  Utrecht  and 
The  Hague.  The  illustrations,  though 
not  in  colors,  arc  well  executed,  and  the 
set-up  is  excellent. — Miss  de  Jonge  pre¬ 
sents  the  life  of  Jan  Steen,  who  worked 
during  the  Netherlands’  proudest  pe¬ 
riod  of  history.  In  his  vigor  and  joy  of 
living,  she  finds  him  typical  of  his  coun¬ 
try  and  his  time.  From  the  pictures, 
which  arc  often  self-portraits  of  the  ar¬ 
tist,  we  get  an  idea  of  the  way  of  living 
of  the  young  Dutch  nation  and  especially 
of  the  Hollanders’  enjoyment  of  their 
rather  plentiful  leisure  time.  A  fine  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  most  important  pictures 
broadens  these  ideas  and  at  same  time 
gives  the  history  of  these  masterpieces. 
The  painter  is  not  idealized;  his  art  and 
his  personality  arc  discussed  objectively. 
The  standard  books  about  Jan  Steen  are 
briefly  summarized. — ^Van  Thicnen’s 
Vermeer  book  sets  an  even  higher  goal. 
The  introduction  gives  a  vivid  picture 
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of  his  dreamy  home-town,  Delft.  This 
furnishes  the  background  for  an  excel¬ 
lent  discussion  of  the  painter’s  work  and 
the  scanty  details  of  his  life  as  well  as 
of  the  broader  aspects  of  art  in  general, 
of  Impressionism  and  Expressionism, 
of  the  influence  of  Italian  painters  (espe¬ 
cially  Caravaggio)  and  contemporary 
Dutch  painters  on  Vermeer.  Even  ques¬ 
tions  of  life  philosophy,  such  as  the  con¬ 
trasts  between  the  Apollonistic  and  the 
Dionysiac  points  of  view,  are  slighdy 
touched  on. — It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this 
series  can  be  continued  after  the  war. — 
Hans  Carl  Ladewig.  Norman,  Okla¬ 
homa. 

*  Charles  E.  Babcock.  Theses  on  Pan 
American  Topics  Prepared  by  Can¬ 
didates  for  Degrees  in  Universities  and 
Colleges  in  the  United  States.  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  Columbus  Memorial  Library. 
1941.  170  pages,  mimeographed.  75 
cents. — This  third  edition  of  the  Pan 
American  Union’s  list  of  North  Ameri¬ 
can  theses  on  Pan  American  subjects  is 
much  larger  than  its  predecessors — 1671 
entries  as  against  1101  in  the  second  edi¬ 
tion  and  502  in  the  first.  The  informa¬ 
tion  which  it  carries  was  compiled  from 
the  replies  to  a  questionnaire,  and  was 
furnished  by  88  educational  institutions. 
The  body  of  the  work  consists  of  an 
alphabetical  listing  of  the  theses  by  au¬ 
thor,  in  this  form;  No.  165.  Blakeley, 
Sibyl  Dickinson;  American  investments 
in  Mexican  railroads,  mines  and  petro¬ 
leum.  187  p.  (Bibliography,  19  p.)  (M. 
A.,  Berkeley,  1920).  Then  there  is  a  very 
extensive  subject  index,  covering  names 
of  persons,  names  of  places,  and  matters 
handled  (Boundary  disputes.  Currency, 
Debts,  Education,  the  Gaucho,  and  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  “Relations”).  T^e  work 
has  been  done  painstakingly  and  there 
are  apparently  very  few  out-and-out  er¬ 
rors.  Tfiis  reviewer  is  unable,  however, 
to  discover  just  what  ground  the  list  is 
supposed  to  cover.  Does  “Pan  Ameri¬ 
can”  mean  “Latin  American”  without 
qualification.^  If  so,  it  should  have  been 
much  longer.  It  seems  to  deal  mainly 


with  public  questions — politics,  educa¬ 
tion,  industry,  etc. — and  to  have  paid 
very  litde  attention  to  arts  and  letters. 
Yet  there  are  3  theses  on  architecture, 
2  on  art,  a  dozen  on  poetry,  9  on  fiction. 
There  should  have  been  more  of  these, 
or  none  at  all. — H.  K.  L. 

*  Howell  Davies,  Editor.  The  South 
American  Handbook^,  1942.  London. 
Trade  and  Travel  Publications,  Ltd. 
(New  York.  H.  W.  Wilson.)  696  pages. 
$1.00. — This  standard  work  of  general 
information  about  South  America  con¬ 
tinues  its  determined  way  in  spite  of 
wars  and  upheavals.  The  publishers  are 
entirely  justified  in  their  prefatory  state¬ 
ment;  “It  is  an  act  of  faith  in  the  middle 
of  a  war  such  as  this  to  reset  a  whole 
book.  We  have  attested  our  faith  and 
taken  advantage  of  the  reprinting  to  re¬ 
write  large  portions  of  it,  to  correct  both 
fact  and  perspective  more  rigorously 
than  ever,  to  comb  and  groom  it  nearer 
to  our  purpose.  It  is  a  better  book  than 
it  was  last  year.  We  dare  say  it  will  be 
better  still  next  year.  We  go  on.” — A 
striking  difference  between  the  two 
great  Germanic  countries  which  arc 
locked  in  a  life-and-death  struggle  at  this 
moment  is  that  Germany  has  accom¬ 
plished  the  impossible  in  war  and  poli¬ 
tics  but  has  been  compelled  to  junk  most 
of  her  cultural  activities,  whereas  Great 
Britain  keeps  such  activities  as  this  one 
going  as  scrupulously  and  steadily  as  if 
the  enemy  were  not  at  her  throat.  There 
is  a  quiet  stubbornness  in  the  British 
nature  that  is  justifying  the  reputation 
for  invincibility  which  she  once  enjoyed 
among  the  Germans  themselves. 

This  handy  thin-paper  volume,  inex¬ 
pensive,  clearly  printed,  crammed  to  the 
narrow  margins  with  practical  and  easily 
accessible  information,  with  its  fine  big 
folding  map  of  Latin  America  (not 
merely  South  America),  is  the  best  work 
of  the  sort  in  existence. — H.  K.  L. 

**  Rogelio  E.  Alfaro.  Who‘s  Who  on 
the  Postage  Stamps  of  Argentina. 
1940.— Ibid _ of  Bolivia.  1940.—  . . . 
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of  Brazil.  1941.—  ...  of  Chile.  1941. 
(Philatelic  Who's  Who  Series,  1,  2,  3, 
4).  Washington,  D.  C.  Pan  American 
Union.  9  to  19  pages,  mimeographed, 
illustrated.  10  cents  each. — The  collector 
of  postage  stamps  becomes  willy-nilly  a 
student  of  various  serious  subjects,  not¬ 
ably  of  history.  The  enlightened  Pan¬ 
amanian  statesman,  diplomat,  legal  au¬ 
thority  who  is  compiling  this  series  of 
Latin  American  stamp  collections  is 
thereby  doing  a  great  service  to  inter¬ 
nationalism  as  well  as  to  philately.  Each 
little  volume  contains  an  informative 
preface  by  the  Ambassador  or  Minister 
of  the  country  represented,  and  there  is 
a  short  biography  of  each  of  the  men 
whose  portraits  appear  on  the  stamps — 
35  in  the  Argentina  series,  21  in  Bolivia, 
49  in  Brazil,  30  in  Chile.  Usually  they 
are  natives,  but  the  Argentine  has  made 
a  single  exception  in  honor  of  Louis 
Braille,  and  Brazil  has  three  North 
Americans, George  Washington  (twice), 
Grover  Cleveland,  who  did  Brazil  a  sig¬ 
nal  service  by  setding  a  boundary  dis¬ 
pute  with  the  Argentine,  (the  Argentine, 
it  will  be  noted,  has  no  Grover  Cleve¬ 
land  stamp),  and  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
-R.  T.  H. 

*  Cultural  Bases  of  Hemispheric  Un¬ 
derstanding.  Austin,  Texas.  The 
University  of  Texas.  1942.  94  pages. — 
On  the  occasion  of  Pan-American  Day, 
1942,  the  Institute  of  Latin-American 
Studies  of  the  University  of  Texas  held 
a  conference  on  Latin-American  Culture 
in  Austin,  at  which  several  papers  were 
read.  As  was  to  be  expected  in  these 
war  times,  the  key-note  of  the  confer¬ 
ence  was  the  idea  of  Inter- American 
Solidarity.  This  was  the  title  of  the  paper 
of  Mr.  Charles  A.  Thomson,  Chief  of 
the  Division  of  Cultural  Relations  of  the 
U.  S.  State  Department.  In  the  same 
vein  was  the  address  of  Sr.  Pablo  Max 
Ynsfr4n,  sometime  charg^  d’affaires  of 
Paraguay  in  Washington,  on  Pan-Amer¬ 
icanism  as  a  Political  Structure.  There 
were  also  papers  on  the  Source  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Art,  by  Justino  Ferndndez,  with 


especial  reference  to  Mexico,  on  Latin- 
American  Literature  by  Julio  Jimenez 
Rueda,  and  others.  These  papers  are  all 
worth  while,  and  are  a  real  contribution 
to  the  cause  of  inter-American  solidarity. 
— Calvert  J.  Winter.  University  of  Kan¬ 
sas. 

*  Samuel  Guy  Inman.  Latin  America, 
Its  Place  in  World  Life.  New  York. 

Harcourt,  Brace.  1942.  4^  pages.  $3.75. 
— We  have  many  histories  of  Latin 
America,  filled  with  dates  and  rulers 
and  batdes.  Here  is  one  that  sums  up 
the  past  history  of  each  nation  in  a  few 
pages.  The  greater  part  of  the  volume 
is  devoted  to  the  republics  of  today  and 
tomorrow.  Social  movements,  labor 
problems,  the  place  of  women,  are  some 
of  the  subjects  discussed  in  detail  by 
an  authority  whose  friendship  for  our 
southern  neighbors  is  of  thirty  years’ 
standing. 

Dr.  Inman’s  Introduction  begs  read¬ 
ers  to  “Think  continentally.”  His  fifth 
and  final  “book”  deals  with  the  Ameri¬ 
can  continent,  and  between  the  two  he 
gives  us  enough  of  the  background  to 
help  us  in  our  thinking.  This  is  a  timely 
and  helpful  book  by  a  man  who  was 
part  of  a  number  of  Pan  American  Con¬ 
ferences  and  a  delegate  from  the  United 
States  to  several. — Willis  K.  Jones.  Mi¬ 
ami  University. 

*  Ernest  Zizka.  Czech  Cultural  Con¬ 
tributions.  Lisle,  Ill.  The  Benedictine 

Press,  lx-j-145  pages. — The  reviewer  is 
very  unhappy  over  this  publication. 
When  the  original  appeared  in  1932,  as 
a  doctoral  thesis  presented  to  the  Charles 
University  in  Prague,  it  was  a  distinct 
contribution  to  the  sociological  aspects 
of  Czech  immigrant  life  in  the  United 
States.  The  present  publicadon,  labeled 
“an  English  version  by  Oscar  Walde- 
mar  Junek,  Ph.  D.,”  is  nothing  but  a 
good  translation  of  the  original  work, 
with  two  or  three  additional  references, 
particularly  by  Dr.  Junek.  The  reason 
for  the  reviewer’s  disappointment  is 
Junek’s  failure  to  bring  the  material 
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down  to  date.  Since  1932  numerous  pub¬ 
lications  in  this  field  have  appeared. 
Their  utilization  would  have  produced 
radical  changes  in  the  manuscript.  After 
all,  though  Ellwood,  Ross  and  Hayes 
are  considered  as  the  “founders”  of 
American  sociology,  their  contributions 
have  been  modified  and  enriched  by  a 
considerable  number  of  scholars  during 
the  last  decade.  Junek  is  even  wrong  in 
some  of  his  factual  statements.  He  has 
been  guilty  of  a  disservice  to  Zizka.  Not 
only  has  he  muffed  an  opportunity  to 
give  us  a  real  contribution  to  a  topic 
which  is  of  interest  to  every  American 
sociologist;  he  has  failed  also  to  utilize 
the  fruits  of  rich  scholarship  which 
should  have  been  digested,  integrated 
and  systematized. — Joseph  S.  Rot4ce\. 
Hofstra  College. 

Belgium.  The  Official  Account  of 

what  happened.  1939-1940.  London. 
Tlie  Belgian  Ministry  of  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs.  1941.  110  pages.  5  s. — The  three 
main  sections  explain  the  policy  of  Bel¬ 
gium  between  the  two  World  Wars,  her 
attitude  after  the  conflict  had  begun  in 
1939  and  the  action  of  her  armies  after 
the  invasion  of  May  10,  1940.  Twenty- 
two  appendices  quote  all  important 
documents  mentioned  in  the  body  of 
the  book.  One  incident  frequently  mis¬ 
understood  is  the  withdrawal  of  Belgium 
from  the  pact  of  Locarno.  Documents 
quoted  prove  that  her  purpose  was  pure¬ 
ly  to  enable  her  to  carry  out  more  ef¬ 
fectively  her  obligations  to  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  European  peace  by  a  policy  of 
strict  neutrality  and  that  her  action  re¬ 
ceived  full  approval  from  England, 
France  and  Germany.  All  three  guar¬ 
anteed  her  inviolability  in  1937  and 
again  in  August  1939.  Belgium  adhered 
faithfully  to  her  engagements  and  the 
government  received  no  ultimatum,  no 
note  and  no  protest  of  any  kind  prior  to 
the  aggression  of  May  10,  1940.  That 
Germany’s  plan  had  been  formed  earlier 
is  proved  by  documents  carried  by  a 
courier  plane  which  made  a  forced  land¬ 
ing  near  Mechelen-sur-Meuse  in  Janu¬ 


ary  of  that  year.  One  of  the  officers  at¬ 
tempted  to  burn  these  documents  but 
succeeded  only  partially.  The  action  of 
the  Belgian  army  in  defence  of  the  coun¬ 
try  in  co-operation  with  the  British  and 
French  is  stated  clearly.  Capitulation 
came  when  no  alternative  was  possible. 
— Benj.  M.  Woodbridge.  Reed  College. 

*  Greece  Fights.  The  People  Behind 
The  Front.  Edited  by  Homer  W. 
Davis.  New  York.  Published  by  Ameri¬ 
can  Friends  of  Greece.  1942.  96  pages. 
— A  record  of  observations  of  Ameri¬ 
cans  recently  returned  from  Greece,  this 
book  contains  fifteen  essays  by  educa¬ 
tors,  diplomats,  businessmen,  welfare 
workers  and  other  Americans  who  had 
had  “the  inestimable  privilege  of  work¬ 
ing  and  living,  and  sometimes  sharing 
a  small  portion  of  their  dangers,  with 
people  for  whom  freedom  is  the  breath 
of  life  itself,  and  death — just  an  epi¬ 
sode.”  This  quotation  is  from  Leland 
Stowe’s  book.  No  Other  Road  to  Free¬ 
dom,  extracts  from  which  conclude  this 
moving  anthology.  The  modern  Greeks, 
defeated  after  a  long  struggle  by  the 
overwhelming  Fascist  power,  prove 
themselves  worthy  of  their  heroic  an¬ 
cestors  who  defended  Thermopylae 
under  Leonidas. — Alfred  Werner.  New 
York  City. 

^  Diego  de  Landa.  Relacidn  de  las 
COSOS  de  Yucatdn.  A  Translation. 
Edited  with  notes  by  Alfred  M.  Tozzer. 
Cambridge.  Harvard  University.  1941. 
Vol.  XVIII.  394  pages.— The  debt  in- 
curred  by  Fray  Diego  de  Landa  when 
he  ordered  burned  twenty-seven  hiero¬ 
glyphic  manuscripts  was  in  some  meas¬ 
ure  repaid  by  his  Relacidn,  which  is  our 
chief  source  for  knowledge  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Mayas,  both  pre-  and  post-Con- 
quest.  The  Relacidn  was  first  published 
in  1864  by  the  Abbe  Brasseur  de  Bour- 
bourg,  who  discovered  the  manuscript 
in  the  Biblioteca  de  la  Academia  de  la 
Historia  de  Madrid.  The  present  volume 
is  the  eighth  edition,  the  first  accurate 
translation  into  English.  The  transla- 
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tion,  the  work  of  many  hands,  was  orig¬ 
inally  done  by  Charles  Bowditch  from 
Brasseur  de  Bourbourg’s  French  transla¬ 
tion,  then  corrected  with  Spanish  edi¬ 
tions,  and  since  compared  with  the  orig¬ 
inal  manuscript.  Tozzer  has  included 
most  of  the  illustrations  of  the  Landa 
text,  also  “eleven  hundred  fifty  odd 
notes,”  which  arc  “in  many  cases  .  .  . 
short  essays  on  subjects  touched  upon 
by  Landa.”  The  detailed  syllabus  in¬ 
cludes  in  outline  all  the  material  treated 
in  both  text  and  notes,  and  can  be  used 
through  the  index.  The  book  should 
charm  anyone  with  even  the  most  casual 
interest  in  the  Maya  civilization  or  in 
the  Conquest. — Consuclo  Howatt.  Tuc¬ 
son,  Arizona. 

Andr^  Lamont.  Nostradamus  Sees 

All.  New  York.  W.  Foulsham.  Sec¬ 
ond  Edition.  1942.  360  pages.  $2.50. — 
American  edition  of  the  enigmatic  quat¬ 
rains  of  Michel  Nostradamus,  sixteenth 
century  French  prophet.  Part  One  of 
the  book  is  biographical.  Part  Two  deals 
with  predictions  relating  to  what  is  now 
the  past,  chiefly  the  history  of  France  to 
the  Battle  of  ^dan.  Part  Three  exam¬ 
ines  those  quatrains  applicable  to  con¬ 
temporary  events  since  1914.  Part  Four 
is  a  prognostication  of  the  military  and 
political  future  of  the  world. — Kester 
Svendsen.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

^  Max  Werner.  The  Great  Offensive. 

New  York.  Viking  Press.  1942.  $3. 
360  pages. — Finished  in  mid-summer 
1942,  this  volume  of  armchair  strategy 
deals  with  four  main  topics:  Hitler’s  in¬ 
vasion  of  Russia;  German  and  Soviet 
relative  strength  and  strategy;  a  very 
brief  survey  of  war  in  the  Pacific;  and 
the  “strategy  of  coalition”  by  which  the 
United  Nations  should  win  the  global 
war.  It  is  this  last  topic  which  is  the 
best,  which  the  author  has  most  at  heart, 
and  which  supplies  the  title  to  his  book. 
It  is  that  the  American,  British  and  Rus¬ 
sian  strategy  must  be  more  completely 
coordinated  into  a  genuine  and  elective 
coalition  in  order  to  meet  the  coalition 


strategy  of  the  Axis  and  Japan.  It  de¬ 
mands,  as  he  constantly  reiterates,  that 
an  Anglo-American  “second  front” 
should  be  opened  in  western  or  southern 
Europe  to  support  Russia.  This  of  course 
is  a  sound  view.  It  was  obvious  in  the 
summer  of  1942.  It  was  already  secretly 
agreed  upon  by  Roosevelt  and  Churchill 
at  the  White  House  in  June  1942, 
though  Mr.  Werner  was  not  aware  of  it 
until  Nov.  7. 

In  discussing  the  Russian  campaign, 
the  author  tries  to  draw  a  sharp  con¬ 
trast  between  Hitler’s  aim  in  1941  (the 
annihilation  of  the  Soviet  armies)  and 
his  aim  in  1942  (the  occupation  of  So¬ 
viet  territory  and  the  seizure  of  the  Cau¬ 
casus  oil  fields).  “Hitler  has  shifted  from 
the  grand  continental  strategy  to  oil 
strategy,”  employing  “extreme  concen¬ 
tration  of  forces  with  all  the  risks  it  en¬ 
tails.”  The  author  is  completely  un¬ 
aware  that  one  of  Hitler’s  fatal  mistakes 
was  the  division  (not  concentration)  of 
his  forces  into  separated  Stalingrad  and 
Caucasus  offensives;  and  that,  if  we  are 
to  believe  Stalin’s  speech  of  Nov.  6,  Hit¬ 
ler’s  main  aim  in  1942  was  not  “oil 
strategy”  in  the  Caucausus,  but  a  sweep¬ 
ing  attack  through  Stalingrad  in  a  grand 
strategic  plan  to  capture  Moscow  from 
the  rear  and  cast  and  thus  give  Russia 
the  knock-out  blow.  It  is  amazing  that 
a  book  which  professes  to  give  an  au¬ 
thoritative  analysis  of  the  German-Soviet 
war  never  once  mentions  the  Stalingrad 
campaign.  Though  the  author  has  ac¬ 
quired  a  considerable  vogue  by  his  ear¬ 
lier  writings  and  air  of  omniscience,  this 
volume,  though  containing  many  sound 
views,  too  often  seems  to  be  an  elabora¬ 
tion  of  the  obvious,  often  repetitious  and 
occasionally  self-contradictory. — Sidney 
B.  Fay.  Harvard  University. 

^  Stephen  George  Chaconas.  Adaman- 
tios  Korais:  A  Study  in  Greel(  Na¬ 
tionalism.  New  York.  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  Press.  1942.  181  pages.  $2.50. — 
It  is  important  that  at  this  stage  of  Greek 
history,  in  the  midst  of  the  great  trag¬ 
edy  which  has  befallen  the  heroic  Greek 
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nation,  a  study  of  Adamantios  Korais 
should  appear  in  English.  While  the 
man  and  his  work  both  as  statesman  and 
as  philologist  have  been  recognized  for 
a  long  while,  no  real  attempt  has  been 
made,  until  the  appearance  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  volume,  to  interpret  the  significance 
of  Korais  and  of  the  time  and  circum¬ 
stances  in  which  he  lived.  It  was  once 
said  that  present-day  Czechoslovakia 
was  created  by  university  professors  and 
teachers  and  ^itors.  Stress  has  been  laid 
on  the  significance  of  Vuk  Karadii^ 
and  Ludevit  Gaj  among  the  Jugoslavs. 
Korais  performed  a  similar  service 
among  the  Greeks  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  Living  in  the  period  from  1748  to 
1833,  to  him  more  than  to  almost  any 
other  man  Greece  owes  the  modern 
Greek  tongue  and  the  National  Regen¬ 
eration  which  followed,  with  all  that 
these  were  to  mean  in  the  development 
of  Greek  nationalism. 

The  volume  has  an  excellent  chapter 
on  the  Government  of  Greece  in  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  1821-27 — a  period  of  war  and 
revolution  and  another  dealing  with  “the 
Tyranny  of  Capodistrias”  during  the 
six  hectic  years  which  followed  to  1833. 

Students  will  find  Dr.  Chaconas’  vol¬ 
ume  useful  as  an  introduction  to  the 
development  of  Balkan  nationalism  as 
well  as  the  purely  Greek  phenomenon. 
— Harry  N.  Howard.  Miami  University. 

*  Matthew  fosephson.  Victor  Hugo: 

A  Realistic  Biography  of  the  Great 
Romantic.  New  York.  I^ubleday  Do¬ 
ran.  1942.  514  pages.  $3.50. — A  real 
service  for  English  readers,  for  the  only 
recent  biography  of  Hugo  was  that  of 
Davidson,  which  followed  rather  slav¬ 
ishly  the  venomous  Bir^.  Not  only  did 
the  author  rightly  judge  it  time  to  bal¬ 
ance  his  hero’s  account  more  justly,  but 
he  has  made  excellent  use  of  a  great  mass 
of  Hugo  material  which  has  become 
available  only  within  the  last  decade  or 
two.  Josephson  shows  a  fine  impartial¬ 
ity;  although  he  pictures  Hugo  as  the 
enigmatic  figure  he  has  always  been, 
contradicting  his  genius  by  his  melo¬ 


dramatic  bombast,  his  tenderness  by  his 
licentiousness,  his  democracy  by  his  hero 
worship,  his  socialistic  principles  by  his 
shrewd  business  acumen  ( Les  Misirables 
sold  seven  million  copies  in  its  author’s 
lifetime,  and  he  died  worth  nearly  a 
million  and  a  half  dollars),  still  the  fact 
remains  that  his  gigantic  bluff  was 
backed  by  a  gigantic  reality.  His  melo¬ 
dramatic  defiance  of  Louis  Napoleon 
may  have  been  worth  while  as  a  political 
asset  to  French  democracy,  and  at  any 
rate  it  was  terrifically  important  to  the 
vieux  marcheur  sombre.  His  political 
prophecies  put  to  shame  the  acumen 
of  the  practical  politicians.  And  he  toiled 
mightily  for  sixty  years.  Even  his  extra- 
legal  relation  with  Juliette  came  in  time 
to  take  on  something  approaching  the 
sanctity  of  marriage. 

There  are  a  few  slips  and  omissions. 
Bug-Jargal  does  not  seem  to  be  men¬ 
tioned.  Deruchette  was  Mess  Lethierry’s 
niece,  not  his  daughter.  Josephson  ap¬ 
pears  to  accept  Hugo’s  account  of  the 
unpleasantness  in  Brussels  in  1871,  and 
that  account  is  at  least  open  to  question. 
—H.  K.  L. 

*  E.  Wilson  Lyon.  The  Man  Who  Sold 
Louisiana.  The  Career  of  Francois 
Barbe-Marbois.  Norman.  University  of 
Oklahoma  Press.  1942.  240  pages.  $2.75. 
— Prospective  readers  of  this  valuable 
study  may  be  interested  in  knowing  that 
it  is  only  incidentally  a  book  about  the 
Louisiana  Purchase.  This  same  historian 
did  write  that  book  some  years  ago 
(Louisiana  in  French  Diplomacy.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oklahoma  Press.  1934).  Now 
he  offers  a  biography  of  the  French 
public  servant  who,  being  at  the  time 
Minister  of  the  Treasury  and  one  of 
Napoleon’s  trusted  advisers,  at  Napo¬ 
leon’s  command  conducted  the  negotia¬ 
tions  which  eventuated  in  the  sale  of 
Louisiana,  and  drove  so  good  a  bargain 
that  Napoleon  turned  over  to  him  192,- 
000  francs  of  the  sale  price  as  an  evi¬ 
dence  of  his  appreciation.  But  in  this 
book  Dr.  Lyon  disposes  of  the  Louisiana 
affair  in  a  very  few  pages,  and  devotes 
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quite  as  much  attention  to  a  number  of 
other  milestones  in  the  long  and  eventful 
career  of  this  capable  diplomat,  states¬ 
man  and  financier  who  held  public  office 
under  Louis  XVI,  the  shifting  leaders 
of  the  Revolution,  Napoleon,  Louis 
XVIII,  Charles  X,  and  I^uis  Philippe. 
Someone  has  maliciously  likened  his 
talent  for  office-holding  to  that  of  the 
immortal  Vicar  of  Bray,  who  trimmed 
his  sails  so  successfully  under  the  rule 
of  Henry  VIII,  Edward  VI,  Mary  and 
Elizabeth  (according  to  the  popular 
ballad  he  kept  it  up  much  longer  even 
than  this).  But  the  vicar’s  celebrity  is 
due  solely  to  that  one  talent,  whereas 
Dr.  Lyon  has  no  difficulty  in  showing 
that  Count  Barb^-Marbois  had  courage 
and  character,  and  that  he  did  many  a 
valuable  service  to  his  own  country  and 
the  western  republic  which  he  admired 
so  heartily  (he  spent  several  years  here 
in  the  diplomatic  and  consular  service, 
and  his  wife  was  an  American).  His 
life-story  is  told  very  quietly  and  soberly 
but  not  without  charm,  and  the  author 
has  made  thorough  and  careful  use  of 
his  sources. — H.  K.  L. 

**  Mary  B.  Kidder.  No  Limits  but  the 
Sky-  The  Journal  of  an  Archeolo¬ 
gist’s  Wife  in  Peru.  Cambridge.  Har¬ 
vard  University  Press.  1942.  233  pages. 
$3.00. — A  personal  diary  not  written  for 
publication  presents  a  serious  problem 
to  the  reviewer  who  would  attempt  to 
criticize  it,  for  he  cannot  do  so  without 
criticizing  the  diarist  who  has  the  dual 
role  of  author  and  subject. 

This  volume  is  not  “another  book  on 
South  America,”  for  indeed  the  infor¬ 
mation  which  it  contains  on  South 
America  is  very  limited.  It  has  a  cer¬ 
tain  interest,  however,  as  the  unre¬ 
touched  diary  kept  during  two  archeo¬ 
logical  expeditions  by  the  archeologist’s 
wife.  It  gives  one  an  idea  of  how  one 
part  of  western  South  America  appears 
to  a  New  England  couple  who  go  there 
to  live  and  work  for  six  months,  and 
whose  work  brings  them  into  close  con¬ 
tact  with  a  number  of  the  natives  of  that 


region.  Some  of  the  sketches  of  people 
are  very  well  drawn,  and  between  the 
lines  one  can  see  some  of  the  character¬ 
istics  of  rural  Peru.  A  little  judicious 
editing  and  the  omission  of  unimportant 
entries  would  have  made  the  book  more 
unified  and  more  readable  without  seri¬ 
ously  impairing  its  value  as  a  personal 
document. — G.  R.  Hilton.  University  of 
Connecticut. 

*  Ruth  J.  Hofrichter.  TAree  Poe/r 
Reality.  Study  of  a  German,  an  Aus¬ 
trian,  and  a  Swiss  contemporary  lyricist. 
New  Haven.  Yale  University  Press.  Pub¬ 
lished  for  Vassar  College.  1942.  120 
pages.  $2.00. — The  aim  of  this  very  in¬ 
terestingly  written  study  is  to  investigate 
the  Weltanschauung  of  three  leading 
lyricists  of  the  German  tongue,  to  con¬ 
trast  it  with  the  visible  world  as  it  ap¬ 
pears  in  their  work,  and  to  determine 
their  reaction  toward  the  immediate  po¬ 
litical  events.  —  The  writings  of  the 
German  Hans  Carossa,  author  of  highly 
sensitive  and  serene  diaries  and  auto¬ 
biographical  novels,  belong  to  the  hap¬ 
piest  works  of  German  literature  be¬ 
tween  the  two  World  Wars.  A  doctor 
by  profession,  Carossa  believes  in  earth¬ 
ly  sublimation  rather  than  mysticism,  to 
which  his  Catholic  background  once 
seemed  to  lead  him.  Though  he  accept¬ 
ed  honors  from  the  Nazi  government, 
he  has  not  bowed  to  its  wishes.  In  his 
recent  books  he  expresses  his  protests, 
veiled  but  unmistakable.  At  64  his  atti¬ 
tude  is  one  of  patient  waiting.  Spiritual¬ 
ly  he  has  become  an  exile  in  his  own 
country.  —  Joseph  Weinheber,  the  Aus¬ 
trian,  was  almost  unknown  till  the 
Anschluss.  The  language  of  his  poetry 
is  at  times  of  classical  beauty,  at  others 
confused  and  difficult  to  follow.  His 
personality  shows  features  typical  of 
many  Hitler  followers:  he  is  unbal¬ 
anced,  frustrated  and  deeply  pessimistic. 
—  The  Swiss  Albert  Steffen  is  an  emi¬ 
nent  student  of  Dr.  Steiner,  founder  of 
the  Anthroposophic  Society.  Knowledge 
of  Steiner’s  teachings  is  necessary  for  a 
complete  understanding  of  Steffen’s 
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poetry,  which  docs  not  charm  through 
beauty  of  form.  Present  day  events  arc 
to  Steffen  merely  minor  scenes  within 
the  grandiose  play  of  cosmic  forces. — 
Edgar  Breitenhach.  Colorado  Springs. 

^  Humphrey  Trevelyan.  Goethe  and 
the  Greeks.  Cambridge.  Cambridge 
University  Press.  (New  York.  Mac¬ 
millan).  1941.  321  pages.  $3.75. — “The 
land  of  Hellas  seeking  with  my  soul . . .” 
These  words  of  Iphigcnic  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  “fragment  of  a  confession” 
— to  quote  Goethe’s  own  phrase  concern¬ 
ing  his  work.  The  longing  for  antiquity 
ran  through  Goethe’s  life  and  work  like 
the  thread  of  Ariadne.  Greece  and  Rome 
were  to  him  a  unit.  This  love  for  an¬ 
tiquity  was  implanted  in  him  by  his 
father.  The  two  important  events  in  the 
life  of  Goethe’s  father  were  a  trip  to 
Italy  and  his  marriage  with  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  socially  as  well  as  economically 
superior  “Stadtschulthciss”  Textor.  Be¬ 
sides  the  influence  of  his  father,  account 
must  be  taken  of  the  fact  that  Goethe’s 
youth  coincided  with  a  time  of  classic 
revival.  The  classical  period  of  Greece 
and  Rome  appeared  to  him  as  the  climax 
in  the  history  of  mankind.  He  tried  to 
learn  as  much  as  possible  about  it  for 
his  own  enrichment  and  to  combine  its 
cultural  values  with  the  culture  of  his 
own  time.  Trevelyan  follows  this  trend 
through  the  different  periods  of  Goethe’s 
life  and  works  in  a  thorough  and  schol¬ 
arly  deduction.  An  appendix  gives  a 
date-chart  and  a  short  study  of  Goethe’s 
theory  and  practice  in  writing  German 
hexameters. — H.  C.  Ladewig.  Norman, 
Oklahoma. 

*  T wice  a  Year:  A  Book  of  Literature, 
the  Arts  and  Civil  Liberties.  VII. 
Fall-Winter  1941.  308  pages.  $1.50.— 
VIII-IX,  Double  Number,  Spring-Sum¬ 
mer  1942,  Fall-Winter  1942.  357  pages. 
$2.00. — Not  a  “little  magazine”  by  any 
means — for  it  is  bulky,  admirably  print¬ 
ed,  and  most  respectable  in  content.  The 
clique-ish  aroma  is  there:  it  is  inevitable 
in  a  publication  intended  for  the  happy 
few  and  not  for  the  general;  but  it  is 


subdued  and  not  offensive.  The  “would- 
be,”  to  borrow  D.  H.  Lawrence’s  con¬ 
venient  term,  is  well  represented;  but 
not  in  his  most  pathetic  pretentiousness. 

The  purpose  of  the  Book  is,  I  believe, 
well  stated  by  the  Editor,  Dorothy  Nor¬ 
man,  in  her  Introductory  Note  to  the 
1942  volume.  Twice  a  Year  stands  for 
the  defense  of  the  artist.  The  pure  artist 
has  no  “desire  for  personal  reward.”  He 
has  no  “regard  for  ism,  for  opportun¬ 
istic  end,  for  propaganda,  creed,  race, 
nation  ...”  A  negative,  but  thorough 
definition  of  Art  for  Art’s  Sake,  a  much 
misunderstood  and  much  maligned 
ideal.  This  magazine  is  an  Ivory  Tower. 
And  by  this  I  mean,  as  I  have  often 
said,  not  the  refuge  of  the  craven,  but 
the  citadel  of  the  free  soul  that  spurns 
compromise.  Even  in  war  time,  above  all 
in  war  time,  we  need  such  a  sanctuary. 

There  is  a  political  aspect  to  T wice  a 
Year:  the  Civil  Liberties  section.  This 
implies  no  retreat  from  the  proud  Non 
serviam  of  Art  for  Art’s  Sake.  It  repre¬ 
sents  its  defensive  aspect.  The  artist  must 
be  free;  but  he  has  to  fight  for  his  free¬ 
dom;  and  he  can  not  be  free  in  a  slave 
world.  In  the  same  way,  he  can  not  be 
free  from  worldly  care  in  a  brutally  com¬ 
petitive  world.  And  he  feels  profoundly 
numiliated  in  a  society  which  worships 
the  Profit  Motive.  So  the  artist  and  the 
orthodox  economic  creed  are  everlast¬ 
ingly  at  war.  An  Inquisitor  might  detect 
a  reddish  hue  in  these  pages.  Yet  their 
primary  insistence  upon  freedom  is  Jef¬ 
fersonian  rather  than  Stalinist. 

Although  the  magazine  is  thoroughly 
American,  with  sections  on  Federalism, 
the  Civil  War  and  Civil  Liberties,  its 
Americanism  is  not  an  autarchy;  it  is 
enriched  with  translations  from  Mal- 
raux.  Sand,  Flaubert,  Rilke,  Proust. 

May  Twice  a  Year  appear  at  least 
twice  a  year,  and  for  many  years  to 
come! — Albert  GuSrard.  New  York 
City. 

^  R.  C.  Trevelyan.  Translations  from 

Leopardi.  London.  Cambridge  Uni¬ 
versity  Press.  (New  York,  Macmillan). 
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1941.  59  pages. — Of  the  forty-one  Canti 
the  translator  has  given  us  fourteen  se¬ 
lected  upon  the  basis  of  personal  taste 
and  the  ease  with  which  the  Italian  could 
be  rendered  into  good  English  poems. 
Nor  was  his  task  light  at  that,  for  Leo¬ 
pardi,  owing  to  his  constant  use  of  rhyme 
and  certain  obscurities  in  his  language 
and  thought,  is  not  readily  grasped  by 
English-speaking  readers.  Mr.  Trevel¬ 
yan,  while  acknowledging  a  real  indebt¬ 
edness  to  G.  L.  Bickersteth’s  scholarly 
rhymed  edition,  escapes  the  first  snare 
by  sedulously  avoiding  it;  in  fact,  the 
difficulties  of  the  rhymes  make  him  omit 
such  an  important  poem  as  II  Risorgi- 
mento.  Here  in  his  unpretentious  but  at¬ 
tractive  little  volume,  however,  are  some 
of  the  loveliest  of  the  Canti:  To  Silvia 
(XXI),  perhaps  the  masterpiece  of  Leo¬ 
pardi’s  lyric  genius;  Memories  (XXII), 
that  poignant  lament  for  lost  youth  so 
rich  in  Wordsworthian  echoes:  Noc¬ 
turnal  Song  of  a  Wandering  Shepherd 
of  Asia  (XXIII),  suggestive  of  both 
Theocritus  and  Shelley;  On  an  Ancient 
Sepulchral  Ba^-/?r//V/(5KX),with  more 
than  a  faint  resemblance  to  Keats’s  great 
Urn  Ode;  and  that  philosophically 
gloomy  but  very  beautiful  poem.  The 
Broom  (XXXIV).  In  their  latest  Eng¬ 
lish  dress  these  poems  have  retained 
much  of  the  rare  sweetness,  metrical  fe¬ 
licity,  and  verbal  dignity  characteristic 
of  the  Italian  poet  of  grief  and  despair. 
— fewel  Wurtzbaugh.  University  of 
Oklahoma. 

*  Istvin  Vas.  Menel(uld  Mtizsa  (The 
Fugitive  Muse).  Budapest.  Cscr^p- 
falvi.  1940.  78  pages. — In  the  somber 
world  of  present-day  Hungary,  Istvin 
Vas  represents  a  pardy  classical,  partly 
timely  point  of  view.  When  he  writes 
about  the  dawn,  or  about  the  experi¬ 
ences  of  a  day,  about  youth  and  the 
transitory  nature  of  things,  he  suggests 
timeless  attachment  and  detachment; 
then  again  he  has  poems  which  reveal 
the  thoroughly  disturbed  sensitiveness 
and  resentment  of  a  contemporary.  But 
the  amor  fati  tone  of  his  poetry  rises 


above  weary  timeliness,  and  adds  to  the 
merit  of  his  poems.  Vas  is  a  good  versi¬ 
fier;  nevertheless,  he  is  apt  to  be  some¬ 
what  monotonous  because  of  a  repetitive 
sonorousness. — foseph  RemSnyi.  West¬ 
ern  Reserve  University. 


*  Luigi  Russo.  Commedie  Florentine 
del  500.  Firenze.  Sansoni.  1939.  195 
pages.  12  lire. — Previews  of  a  future 
more  extensive  study  of  the  Florentine 


^  Vespasiano  da  Bisticci.  Vite  di 
uomini  illustri  del  secolo  XV.  Fi¬ 
renze.  Rinascimento  del  Libro.  1938. 593 
pages.  30  lire. — In  a  beautiful  edition, 
printed  in  the  Bodoni  type,  the  well- 
known  compilation  of  the  librarian  and 
bookseller  par  excellence  of  the  Floren¬ 
tine  Quattrocento  is  made  available  to 
the  modern  reader.  Da  Bisticci  was  the 
best  collaborator  of  princes,  scholars, 
men  of  the  Church,  Mattia  Corvino, 
Niccolo  V,  the  Estensi,  the  Aragonesi, 
the  Gonzaga,  Leonardo  Bruni,  and  espe¬ 
cially  Cosimo  de’  Medici,  in  digging  out 
manuscripts  of  the  Classics,  building  up 
libraries,  copying  and  diffusing  the  treas¬ 
ures  of  antiquity.  Acquainted  as  he  was 
with  many  of  the  most  notable  of  his 
early  Renaissance  contemporaries,  his 
“lives”  are  memoirs  furnishing  an  in¬ 
comparable  picture  of  the  period.  He 
was  not  a  literary  artist,  and  his  bi¬ 
ographies  lack  orderly  arrangement  and 
rhetorical  moderation,  but  some  of  his 
pen-portraits,  like  that  of  Frederick  of 
Urbino,  have  fine  color  and  clear  and 
definite  oudine.  In  his  prefatory  “dis- 
corso  deir  autore,”  he  explains  that  he 
has  been  prompted  to  the  writing  of 
these  studies  by  the  example  of  the  his¬ 
torians  of  ancient  times,  without  whom 
the  fame  of  many  heroes  would  have 
been  forgotten.  But  he  adds  modestly: 
“I  have  mentioned  all  the  learned  men 
whom  I  knew  in  this  present  age,  so  that 
if  anyone  wishes  to  render  their  lives  in 
Latin,  he  will  find  here  the  material  to 
work  over  into  that  language.  .  .  .” — 
Anacleta  Candida  Vezzetti.  Smith  Col¬ 
lege. 
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drama  of  the  Renaissance.  The  four 
scholarly  chapters  prove  the  importance 
of  the  coming  work.  Two  of  the  most 
discussed  playwrights  of  the  “500,” 
Machiavelli  and  Cardinal  Bibbiena 
(Bernardo  Divizi)  and  their  principal 
dramatic  works  are  here  examined  with 
keen  insight  and  stimulating  original¬ 
ity.  The  sixteenth  century  Italian  com¬ 
edy  was  built  on  the  splendid  Italian 
short  story,  from  Boccaccio  to  Grazzini 
(il  Lasca),  a  phenomenon  which  repeats 
itself  during  the  Ottocento,  with  Verga 
and  Pirandello. — The  comments  on  the 
dramatic  art  of  Machiavelli  and  in  par¬ 
ticular  on  his  comedy  Clizia  were  care¬ 
fully  timed  when  the  book  was  pub¬ 
lished.  In  the  spring  of  1939,  during  the 
festival  of  the  Maggio  Musicale  Fioren- 
tino,  the  Clizia  was  performed  by  the 
best  company  in  Italy,  in  front  of  the 
Villa  de’  Medici  at  Poggio  a  Caiano. — 
Anacleta  Candida  Vezzetti.  Smith  Col¬ 
lege. 

*  Dino  Segre  (Pitigrilli).  La  decaden¬ 
za  del  paradosso.  Torino.  Litografia 
Salussolia.  1938.  84  pages.  8  lire. — It  is 
not  altogether  a  waste  of  time  to  study 
the  recent  work  of  Pitigrilli.  It  used  to 
be  agreed  that  his  books  were  not  worth 
the  attention  of  serious  adults.  But  since 
the  appearance  of  the  Esperimento  di 
Pott,  he  has  grown  more  serious.  French 
critics  have  long  ranked  him  with  the 
challenging  humorists  of  modern  times. 
His  compatriots  were  not  so  complimen¬ 
tary,  but  they  have  begun  to  understand 
him  better  and  to  find  his  work  more 
important  than  they  had  realized.  “The 
paradox,”  says  Segre  in  this  essay,  “is 
an  elegant  cravat,  but  if  you  draw  it  too 
tight  it  will  strangle  you.”  He  studies 
the  device  systematically,  and  here  and 
there  he  interrupts  his  analysis  with  an 
amusing  aphorism.  The  other  essay 
(Pitigrilli  delivered  the  two  as  lectures 
in  several  European  capitals)  deals  with 
women  as  lovers,  a  subject  which  fails 
to  inspire  the  author  as  the  former  theme 
did. — Anacleta  Candida  Vezzetti.  Smith 
College. 


^  Nelson  Werneck  Sodre.  Orienta^des 
do  pensamento  brasileiro.  Rio.  Vec- 
chi.  1942.  183  pages  and  index.  15|000. 
— A  good  introduction  for  the  profane, 
and  a  convenient  recapitulation  for  the 
initiate.  The  book  consists  of  a  “Pano¬ 
rama”  outlining  the  intellectual  back¬ 
ground  of  contemporary  thought  in 
Brazil,  and  of  essays  on  leaders  in  jour¬ 
nalism  (Azevedo  Amaral),  sociology 
(Gilberto  Freyre  and  Oliveira  Viana), 
education  (Fernando  de  Azevedo),  and 
literature  (Graciliano  Ramos,  Jos^  Lins 
do  Rego,  Jorge  Amado,  and  Lucio  Car¬ 
doso).  The  lively  biographical  details  in¬ 
terwoven  with  the  analysis  of  the  work 
of  each  author  not  only  trace  his  spirit¬ 
ual  development  but  serve  also  to  sketch 
the  moral  atmosphere  of  the  country. 
Some  will  miss  their  favorite  writers; 
Sodr^  deliberately  chose  a  group  who  in 
the  aggregate  represent  a  new  step  in 
Brazil’s  coming  of  age:  they  are  torch- 
bearers  of  a  generation  that  is  rejecting, 
on  the  one  hand,  exclusive  interest  in 
things  foreign,  and  sterile  imitation  of 
foreign  models,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
amateurish  subjectivism  of  approach  to 
national  questions,  and  is  turning,  in  a 
realistic  and  objective  spirit,  to  the  ex- 

f>ression  of  Brazil’s  own  life  and  the  so- 
ution  of  her  own  problems.  In  short, 
Brazil  is  on  its  way  to  losing  the  age-old 
inferiority  complex  which  still  plagues 
her. — Benjamin  M.  Woodhridge,  Jr. 
Sao  Paulo. 

^  Victorina  Nemosio.  Madame  de 
S6vign6 — Cartas.  Lisboa.  Si  de 
Costa.  1939.  260  pages. — The  editor  has 
evidently  selected  the  letters  included  in 
this  volume  with  the  intention  of  reach¬ 
ing  and  pleasing  the  general  public,  and 
affording  them  an  opportunity  to  ac¬ 
quaint  themselves  with  the  period.  He 
points  out  in  his  foreword  that  his 
smooth  and  accurate  translation  of  the 
French  of  Mme  de  S^vign6  was  “nao 
facil,”  and  in  view  of  the  rambling  na¬ 
ture  of  some  of  the  letters,  this  is  not 
to  be  doubted. — Henriette  R.  Kollewijn. 
Wilmington,  California. 
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Manuel  Bandeira.  Antologia  dos 
Poetas  Brasileiros  da  Fuse  Romdn- 
tica.  2a.  Edi^ao.  Rio  dc  Janeiro.  Minis- 
t^rio  da  Educa^ao  e  Saude.  1940.  379 
pages. — Gonsalves  Dias  might  well  have 
added  in  his  Can^ao  do  Exilio  “Nossa 
terra  tern  mais  poetas.”  One  feels  that 
there  must  be  a  modicum  of  truth  in  the 
statement  “To  be  a  Brazilian  is  to  be  a 
poet.”  And  a  goodly  number  of  these 
poets  belong  to  the  romantic  school.  Of 
the  125  listed  by  Sflvio  Romero  in  his 
Historia  da  Literatura  Brasileira,  Ban¬ 
deira  has  chosen  only  25  for  inclusion  in 
the  Antologia.  Readers  may  regret  the 
omission  of  a  favorite  poet  or  selection. 
But  this  arbitrary  limitation  makes  it 
possible  to  give  considerable  space  to 
certain  of  the  more  important  writers. 
And  acquaintance  with  this  one  volume 
gives  a  clear  picture  of  the  romantic 
period  and  its  foreshadowings  of  the 
movements  which  were  to  follow  it. 

A  preface  which  discusses  the  phases 
of  the  movement  and  the  critical  litera¬ 
ture,  together  with  notes  which  furnish 
pertinent  biographical  data  and  back¬ 
ground  material  useful  for  the  under¬ 
standing  of  the  poems,  add  gready  to 
the  value  of  the  book. — Eugenia  Kauf¬ 
man.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

*  Antdnio  Ferreira.  Poetnas  iMsitanos 
(Preface  and  Notes  by  Professor 
Marques  Braga).  Lisboa.  Si  da  Costa. 
1939.  Two  volumes,  257  and  310  pages. 
— Dr.  Antdnio  Ferreira  was  born  in 
1528,  in  Lisbon.  His  father  was  a  re¬ 
tainer  on  the  estate  of  Duke  D.  Jorge; 
this  status  of  the  poet’s  father  explains 
some  of  the  servile  poems  in  these  vol¬ 
umes.  The  poet  studied  at  the  University 
of  Coimbra,  and  was  greatly  influenced 
by  Mestres,  Professor  of  the  Humani¬ 
ties.  At  only  twenty-eight,  he  became 
Civil  Judge  in  Lisbon;  he  married  about 
the  same  time,  but  his  wife  died  shortly 
thereafter.  Six  years  later  he  married 
again,  and  this  marriage  was  a  constant 
source  of  literary  inspiration  to  him.  At 
forty-one,  he  died  of  the  plague  which 
ravaged  Portugal  so  severely  at  that  time. 


His  poems  were  collected  for  publica- 
don  by  his  wife  and  the  elder  of  their 
two  sons. — Ferreira’s  poems,  especially 
his  sonnets,  were  strongly  influenced  by 
the  Italian  writers  of  the  generation  just 
preceding  his.  They  were,  however, 
deeply  felt  and  sincere.  His  great  mas¬ 
ters  were  Horace  and  Petrarch,  but  he 
never  weakly  copied  his  heroes.  His 
form  is  at  times  heroic  (e.  g.,  A  History 
of  Santa  Comba  dos  Vales  in  Volume  II, 
his  various  Letters  in  Verse,  the  tragedy 
Castro,  etc.)  but  he  is  fond  also  of  the 
familiar  style.  His  sonnets  are  nearly 
always  good:  intimate  little  snatches  of 
thought  framed  neatly  and  cleverly,  so 
that  they  have  outlived  the  chances  and 
changes  of  many  poetical  schools  and 
still  retain  their  grace  and  vigor. — Jo¬ 
seph  H.  Benton.  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

*  Francisco  Rodrigues  Lobo.  Poesias. 

Selec^ao,  Prefacio  e  Notas  de  Al¬ 
fonso  Lopes  Veira.  Lisboa.  S4  de  Costa. 
1940.  191  pages.  12|50. — In  his  preface 
to  this  reprint  edition  of  the  works  of 
Francisco  Rodrigue  Lobo,  the  classic 
Portuguese  bucolic  poet,  Afonso  Lopes 
Vieira  acknowledges  his  indebtedness 
to  the  work  of  Dr.  Ricardo  Jorge.  Ldbo, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  his  noble  birth 
and  his  education  at  the  University  of 
Coimbra  placed  him  in  the  upper  rank 
of  society,  dared  to  write  in  Portuguese 
at  a  time  when  Castillian  was  considered 
the  only  acceptable  literary  medium  in 
his  section  of  Europe.  His  “can^oes”  and 
“sonetos,”  in  which  he  expresses  his  love 
of  natural  beauty  and  the  pastoral  life, 
are  interspersed  with  selections  in  honor 
of  the  rivers  Liz  and  Lena.  The  reader 
will  readily  agree  with  literary  critics 
that  Lobo’s  descriptions  of  natural  sce¬ 
nery  are  unsurpassed  in  the  Portuguese 
language.  “Com  isto  se  recreia,  se  exer- 
cita,  se  alegra,  se  enriquece.” — Rebecca 
Roeft^wood.  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

Fernando  Tavares  Sabino.  Os  Grilos 

Nao  Cantam  Mais.  Contos.  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  Pongetti.  1941. 137  pages. — The 
stories  in  this  collection,  thirteen  in  num- 
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bcr,  are  for  the  most  part  psychological 
pen-pictures  on  a  variety  of  subjects: 
a  twelve-year-old  boy  who  runs  off  to 
drown  himself  because  his  mother  in  a 
moment  of  impatience  has  wished  that 
he  get  out  of  her  way;  a  young  man  who 
saves  for  three  years  to  buy  an  artificial 
arm  only  to  find  that  he  is  still  as  hel{>- 
less  as  before;  a  disappointed  shine-boy 
who  fails  to  earn  enough  to  go  with  his 
gang  to  see  Ken  Maynard  in  a  serial; 
a  bereft  widower  who  has  hallucina¬ 
tions  about  seeing  his  dead  wife;  a  faith¬ 
ful  dog  that  has  been  disowned  by  the 
family  because  he  is  old  and  worthless. 
Others,  doubdess  influenced  by  Kather¬ 
ine  Mansfield,  depend  on  atmosphere 
entirely,  and  two  or  three,  in  a  lighter 
vein,  present  humorous-satiric  sketches. 
— Eunice  Joiner  Gates.  Texas  Techno¬ 
logical  College. 

*  Josip  Horvat.  Kultura  Hrvata  k.roz 
1000  godina  (Croatian  Culture  Dur¬ 
ing  1000  Years).  Zagreb.  Tipografija. 
1940.  460  pages. — Horvat’s  history  is 
frankly  a  popular  treatment  of  an  old 
subject;  it  is  not  the  work  of  a  profes¬ 
sional  historian.  The  book  really  consists 
of  more  than  thirty  essays  on  historical 
subjects  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  average 
Croadan  reader.  The  migradons  of  the 
Slavs,  the  seven  tribes  of  White  Croa- 
dans,  the  origin  of  Croatian  law,  the 
age  of  the  Croatian  kings,  the  peasant 
rebellions  in  Croatian  lands,  the  cultur¬ 
al  life  of  Dalmada,  the  Illyrian  Move¬ 
ment,  and  the  ideology  of  Dr.  Ante 
Radi6  form  chapters  which  make  fasci¬ 
nating  reading  for  all  who  like  “sugar- 
coated”  history.  Into  his  historical  ac¬ 
counts  Horvat  weaves  quotations  from 
Croatian  literature,  giving  in  the  case 
of  old  text  an  easily  understood  transcrip- 
don.  His  style  is  pleasant  and  his  writ¬ 
ings  leave  the  reader  with  a  strong  im¬ 
pression  of  the  cultural  greatness  of  the 
Croatians. — Anthony  /.  Klan^ar.  New 
York. 

^  MiSko  Kranjec.  Povest  o  dobrih 
ljudeh  (The  Story  of  Good  People). 


Ljubljana.  Slovenska  Matica.  1940.  316 
pages. — Kranjec’s  special  domain  is  the 
village  poverty  of  Prekmurje.  Amid  this 
world  move  two  types  of  characters 
which  appear  over  and  over  again  in 
Kranjec’s  fiction:  the  type  of  a  peasant 
“philosopher”  and  the  type  of  a  vaga¬ 
bond  or  beautiful  woman  who  dream  of 
the  far-away  world.  The  Story  of  Good 
People  is  at  least  partly  built  on  these 
two  types. 

MiSko  Kranjec’s  story  is  a  tale  of  sim¬ 
ple  hearts  in  Flaubert’s  sense.  For  the 
peasant  world  of  the  man  from  Pan- 
nonia,  it  has  a  meaning  somewhat  simi¬ 
lar  to  Gogol’s  Sztrosvjets\ie  pomjeUil{i 
or  Daudet’s  Les  Vieux,  the  story  of  a 
good  old  couple  who  under  their  cross 
of  great  age  guard  the  beauty  of  their 
companionship.  Joief  and  Ana  KoStrea 
arc  a  unique  pair  in  Slovene  prose  lit¬ 
erature.  They  represent  the  realistic  ele¬ 
ment  in  Slovene  life,  while  Peter  their 
grandson  is  the  romantic  counterpart, 
the  Slovene  yearning  for  the  outside 
world,  the  unknown  beyond  the  horizon. 
— Anthony  /.  Klaniar.  New  York. 

^  Joia  Glonar  (Editor).  Stare  iadostne 
(Old  Sad  Ones).  Ljubljana.  Aka- 
demska  zaloiba.  1939.  248  pages. — ^Few 
people  know  of  the  wealth  of  popular 
poetry  in  the  literature  of  the  Slovenes. 
Serbian  folk  poetry,  especially  the  heroic 
ballads,  is  known  the  world  over.  There 
is  a  considerable  body  of  such  heroic 
balladry  also  in  Slovene,  the  best  of 
which  Dr.  Glonar  has  collected  in  this 
pocket  edition.  In  the  236  pages  of  the 
most  beautiful  Slovene  heroic  ballads 
Dr.  Glonar  has  convinced  us  of  the  great 
esthetic  value  of  the  old  Slovene  narra¬ 
tive  poetry.  Although  all  of  these  poems 
have  motifs  that  arc  characteristically 
Slovene,  the  ballads  of  Lepa  Vida, 
Pegam  and  Lambcrgar,  Kralj  Matjai, 
and  Mlada  Breda  have  more  appeal, 
which  the  Polish  cmigr6  in  Ljubljana, 
Emil  Korytko,  was  the  first  to  discover 
in  1840. — Anthony  /.  Klaniar.  New 
York. 


The  Editor  Parenthesizes 


How  do  the  inhabitants  of  the  sorely 
tried  island  of  Malta  occupy  themselves 
between  air-raid  alerts?  Well,  we  learn 
that  they  still  have  our  magazine.  Our 
Business  Office  has  a  letter  from  our  old 
friend  Louis  Sammut  Briffa,  of  Sliema, 
dated  December  14,  1942.  “I  always  en¬ 
joy  every  issue  of  Booths  Abroad,  which 
manages  to  reach  me  in  this  war  scarred 
island,”  he  writes,  in  the  quiet  tone 
which  writers  of  long-range  letters  have 
learned  to  observe  in  these  days  of  sus¬ 
picious  censors  and  daily  experiences 
that  are  too  big  for  the  noisiest  adjec¬ 
tives.  We  want  to  assure  Louis  Sammut 
Briffa  and  his  sturdy  fellow-islanders  of 
our  regard  and  our  admiration.  A  Ger¬ 
man  poet  sang  of  the  God  who  created 
iron,  but  iron  is  frail  and  brittle  com¬ 
pared  to  the  stuff  He  made  men  of.  . .  . 

Under  the  vigorous  direction  of  its 
new  Editor,  Dean  Henry  Grattan  Doyle, 
the  always  useful  quarterly  Hispania 
has  put  on  its  fighting  clothes  and  un¬ 
dertaken  to  advance  the  cause  of  mod¬ 
ern  language  study  by  frankly  criticiz¬ 
ing  the  ill-advised  educationists  who,  in 
their  country’s  hour  of  need,  have  con¬ 
trived  to  weaken  our  structure  still  far¬ 
ther  at  one  of  its  weakest  points.  The 
trimming  of  Spanish,  German  and 
French  from  our  curricula  which  has 
been  in  progress  for  years  has  hurt  us 
with  our  allies  and  handicapped  us  seri¬ 
ously  against  our  enemies.  Now  we  are 
needing  to  learn  new  languages,  Rus¬ 
sian,  Japanese,  Portuguese,  and  left  as 
we  have  been  by  our  hapless  program- 
makers  without  the  habit  of  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  study,  we  must  build  from  the 
ground  up  what  a  wiser  generation  or 
two  of  educational  organizers  could 
have  had  in  good  shape  for  us.  Dean 
Doyle  has  seen  this  perhaps  more  clear¬ 
ly  than  any  other  language  man  of  our 
time  has  done,  and  he  has  been  shouting 


it  eloquendy  and  indignandy  with  what 
voice  he  had.  Now  they  have  handed 
him  a  megaphone.  Success  to  his  lungs! 
And  if  he  uses  a  rough  word  now  and 
then,  he  can’t  be  blamed.  This  is  one  of 
the  situations  that  calls  for  plain  speak- 
ing - 

The  mess  which  the  world  has  got 
itself  into  has  at  times  its  ludicrous  as¬ 
pects.  Take  the  status  of  the  book  busi¬ 
ness  in  Spain,  for  example.  The  Spanish 
government  is  much  more  afraid  of  po¬ 
litical  heresy  than  of  fire,  flood  or  pes¬ 
tilence,  and  every  scrap  of  printed  paper 
that  arrives  in  Spain  is  held  up  by  the 
censor.  A  recent  editorial  in  the  Losada 
house  organ  Negro  sobre  Blanco,  in 
Buenos  Aires,  presents  the  injustice  of 
a  situation  which  allows  Spanish  books 
to  enter  the  Argendne  with  all  freedom 
whereas  an  Argentine  book  must  run 
the  gaundet  of  narrow  and  timorous 
cross-examining  before  a  Spaniard  may 
look  inside  it.  The  Negro  sobre  Blanco 
editor,  who  is  very  quiet  and  reasonable, 
suggests  that  the  censorship,  if  it  must 
continue,  be  carried  out  at  the  Spanish 
Embassy  in  Buenos  Aires,  so  that  at 
worst  the  publisher  of  an  Argentine  book 
which  is  not  acceptable  in  Spain  may 
be  warned  before  he  has  shipped  the 
book  across  the  ocean.  The  book  output 
of  Franco’s  Spain  is  of  so  litde  impor¬ 
tance  either  quandtatively  or  qualita¬ 
tively  in  comparison  with  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  publishing  activity  of  the  Argentine 
that  it  is  scarcely  a  matter  of  reciprocity. 
But  the  Spanish  people  have  no  future, 
at  least  spiritually,  till  their  government 
stops  starving  them.  .  .  . 

That  capable  young  Mexican  publi¬ 
cist,  dramadst  and  novelist  Mauricio 
Magdaleno  stuck  his  talented  neck  out 
last  summer  and  announced  in  Hoy  of 
Mexico  City  (quoted  in  Panorama, 
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Washington,  D.  C.)  that  the  most  im¬ 
portant  literary  works  thus  far  produced 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere  have  been — 
1.  TTie  Mayan  Popol  Vuh.  2.  Garci- 
laso  de  la  Vega’s  Comentarios  Reales. 
3.  Alarcdn’s  comedy  Los  pechos  privi- 
legiados.  4.  Emerson’s  Essays.  5.  Walt 
Whitman’s  Leaves  of  Grass.  6.  Sar- 
miento’s  Facundo.  7.  Jose  Hernindez’s 
Martin  Fierro.  8.  Florencio  Sanchez’s 
play  Barranco  abajo.  9.  The  complete 
works  of  Jos6  Marti.  10.  TTie  complete 
works  of  Rub6n  Dario. 

This  reasoned  judgment  of  a  thought¬ 
ful  and  not  unfriendly  neighbor  of  ours 
should  incline  us  to  becoming  humility. 
It  is  true  that  he  mentions  only  books 
which  have  been  translated  into  Spanish, 
but  he  had  a  large  choice  of  our  best 
North  American  writing  so  available. 
Our  literary  production  certainly  bulks 
much  larger  than  that  of  all  Latin 
America,  and  certainly  has  attracted 
much  more  attention  over  the  world  in 
general.  He  allows  us  one-fifth  the  rep¬ 
resentation  which  is  accorded  Latin 
America,  and  no  more  than  he  gives 
the  thinly  populated  republic  of  Argen¬ 
tina.  It  is  true  that  our  colonial  product 
was  unimportant;  and  it  is  true  that 
until  recendy  many  North  American 
critics  were  inclined  to  allow  us  great 
organizers,  great  warriors,  great  teach¬ 
ers,  but  few  great  literary  creators.  We 
are  feeling  our  oats  more  than  we  used 
to  in  the  field  of  literature,  but  our 
more  recent  accomplishment  seems  to 
leave  Sr.  Magdaleno  unmoved.  He  sug¬ 
gests  an  All-American  second  squad,  so 
to  speak,  and  includes  in  it,  of  North 
Americans — 

Longfellow,  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  Harriet 
Beecher  Stowe,  George  Santayana.  A 
scholarly  gendeman  whose  translations 
are  superb  and  whose  original  poems 
have  been  much  read;  a  gifted  lyrist 
whom  Ladn  Americans  often  admire; 
a  lady  who  wrote  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
fluential  of  all  novels  but  whose  reputa- 
don  lasted  only  a  litde  longer  than  her 
life;  and — just  as  it  seemed  clear  that  Sr. 
Magdaleno  was  limidng  himself  to  the 


autochthonous  old-dmers  of  historical 
importance,  the  name  of  a  distinguished 
Spanish-born  philosopher  and  poet  of 
our  own  time,  who  wrote  in  English  be¬ 
cause  he  was  making  this  country  his 
home,  and  the  bulk  of  whose  writing 
differs  from  that  of  all  these  others  in 
that  it  is  disdnedy  caviare  to  the  gen¬ 
eral. 

Puzzling  I  But  interesting. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

Mercator  and  Mercator 

Dear  Sir: 

The  Mercator  controversy  is  not  quite 
over.  To  start  with  I  was  wrong  in  re¬ 
ferring  to  Gerhardus  Mercator  (Kre- 
mer)  as  German  and  if  I  had  found 
anyone  referring  to  a  Hollander  as  a 
German  I  would  have  jumped  even 
higher  than  Mr.  Van  Hulse  did.  My 
source,  which  was  incorrect,  was  the 
Dutch  Encyclopedia  of  Winkler-Prins, 
3rd  Ed.,  Vol.  11,  page  726.  The  Colum¬ 
bia  proved  me  wrong.  As  a  geographer’s 
son  I  felt  completely  squashed  when  I 
read  Mr.  Van  Hulse’s  letter  mentioning 
the  other  Mercator,  as  I  was  practically 
brought  up  on  the  merits  and  faults  of 
the  Mercator  projection. 

My  sentence  in  the  review  referred  to 
the  following  passage  in  the  book  under 
discussion  (page  199): 

“As  to  maps,  the  only  one  on  which 
we  found  the  name  of  Navidad  was  the 
one  of  the  West  Indies,  unsigned  and 
undated,  but  which  the  New  York  Pub¬ 
lic  Library  catalogues  as  by  ‘Gerald 
Mercator,  1607.’  ’’ 

Now  1607  is  13  years  after  Gerhar¬ 
dus  Mercator’s  death  and  13  years  be¬ 
fore  Nicholas  Mercator  was  born.  The 
great  adas  Gerhardus  Mercator  started 
in  1585,  was,  however,  completed  by  a 
son  whose  given  name  I  was  unable  to 
find.  He  is  not  even  mentioned  in  de 
Martonne’s  TraiU  de  GSographie  Phy¬ 
sique  which  is  very  complete  in  its 
chapter  on  projection  meth^s. 
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All  the  same  I  stand  corrected  and  I 
am  always  glad  to  admit  that  a  great 
scientist  is  not  a  German. — Pieter  H. 
Kollewijn.  Wilmington,  California. 


The  “Concurso  de  Cuentos  Hernin- 
dez-Cat4,”  established  this  year  by  the 
Habana  newspaper  El  Pats,  in  honor  of 
the  late  great  Cuban  cuentista,  resulted 
in  the  award  of  the  first  prize  to  Lino 
Novas  Calvo  for  his  cuento  Un  dedo 
encima.  Runner-up  was  Carlos  En¬ 
riquez,  with  La  Fuga. 


From  BibloSf  Organo  Oficial  de  la 
Cdmara  Argentina  del  Ubro,  Buenos 
Aires:  “The  well  known  Cervantes 
scholar  Don  Juan  Cedo  Peris-Mencheta 
reports  that  he  is  preparing  a  catalogue 
of  all  the  books,  pamphlets,  and  articles 
dealing  with  Cervantes,  as  well  as  all 
the  Cervantes  originals,  which  he  has 
accumulated  in  his  library.  They  total 
30,000  items,  one  thousand  of  which  arc 
different  editions  of  the  Quixote  in  700 
languages,  of  which  one  is  typed  and 
another  is  hand-written,  each  of  the  126 
chapters  in  a  different  handwriting.” 
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French  Literature 

*  Paul  Claudel.  Morceaux  Choisis. 
Paris.  Gallimard.  (Montreal.  Vali- 
quette).  1928.  257  pp. — With  a  notice 
biographique. 

**  Jeanne  Varney.  Ecrivains  franfois. 
1943.  81  pp. — An  anthology,  Charles 
d’Orlcans  to  Marcel  Proust. 

French  Fiction  and  Drama 

*  Pierre  Benoit.  Le  Disert  de  Gobi. 
Paris.  Albin  Michel.  1941.  319  pp.  21 
francs. — Though  the  heavens  fall,  this 
industrious  Academician  goes  on  con¬ 
cocting  thrillers. 

**  Henry  Bordeaux.  La  Sonate  au  Clair 
deLune.  Paris.  Plon.  (Montreal.  Pony). 
1941.  247  pp.  $1.25. — A  young  girl’s 
dream  of  love. 

^  Maurice  Oekobra.  La  Madone  d  Hol¬ 
lywood.  New  -York.  Didier.  1943.  345 
pp.  $1.50. — ^Further  adventures  of  the 
Madone  des  Sleeping. 

*  Rex  Dcsmarchais.  La  Chesnaie.  Mont- 
r6d.  L’Arbrc.  1942.  294  pp.  $1.25.— 
Novel  built  around  various  aspects  of 
the  Frcnch-Canadian  soul. 


*  Max  Garr.  Histoire  d’un  chien  d’dmi- 

grds.  New  York.  Editions  de  la  Cara- 
vcllc.  1943.  117  pp.  $1.00. — ^Four  short 
stories;  scene,  Portugal,  Germany,  Aus¬ 
tria,  Turkey.  , 

*  Maurice  Kerdruc.  Joliff  et  Magadur. 
Montreal.  L’Arbrc.  1943.  238  pp.  $1.25. 
— ^Talc  of  two  seamen. 

*  Valentin  Mandclstamm.  Rendez-vous 
h  Usbonne.  New  York.  Brentano’s. 
1942.  162  pp.  $.75. — Detective  story. 

*  Louisa  Musy.  Tout  ira  bien.  Lau¬ 
sanne.  Spes.  1941.  160  pp.  $1.50. — Con¬ 
ventional  love  story. 

*  H.  Pontet.  Michble. — le  drame  d’une 
famille.  Neuchatel,  Switzerland.  Bacon- 
niirc.  1941. 238  pp.  $1.60. — A  divorce  as 
it  impresses  a  grown  daughter. 

*  Jacques  Sauriol.  Le  Disert  des  Lacs. 
Montreal.  I’Arbrc.  1942.  200  pp. — Ca¬ 
nadian  romance. 

*  Nicolas  Tcff.  Coeur  Vagabond.  Mont¬ 
real.  Varietes.  1942.  339  pp.  $1.25.— 
Novel  of  a  Roumanian  dancer. 

*  Roger  Vcrccl.  La  Clandestine.  Paris. 
Albin  Michel.  255  pp.  21  francs. — Sea 
story,  compared  on  the  jacket  to  PS- 
cheur  dTslande. 
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^  Franz  Wcrfcl.  Le  Chant  de  Berna¬ 
dette.  New  York.  Maison  Fran^aisc. 
1942.  473  pp. — Yvan  Goll  made  the 
translation. 

French  History 

*  Paul  Cardinaux.  La  lanterne  de  Clio. 
Montr^l.  Valiquette.  1942.  159  pp.  85 
cents. — ^France,  England,  Germany. 

*  Robert  Goffin.  De  Pierre  Minuit  aux 
Roosevelt.  New  York.  Brentano’s.  1943. 
285  pp.  $1.75. — The  Low  Countries  and 
American  colonization. 

*  Daniel  Hal^vy.  Trois  Epreuves. 
Paris.  Plon.  (Montreal.  Variates).  1942. 
183  pp.  $1.00. — The  three  great  defeats 
of  French  arms— 1814,  1872,  1940. 

*  Constantin  Joffe.  Les  EnterrSs  Vivants 
du  Stalug  XVII  A.  New  York.  Maison 
Fran^aise.  1943.  221  pp. — French  pris¬ 
oners  in  Germany. 

*  Mrs.  James  Roosevelt.  Mon  Fils 
Franklin.  New  York.  Didier.  1942.  126 
pp.  $1  .50. — The  late  mother  of  the 
President  tells  Isabel  Leighton  and  Ga- 
brielle  Forbush  her  fondest  memories  of 
him.  Translated  from  the  English. 

^  Paul  Vignaux.  Traditionalisme  et 
Syndicalisme.  New  York.  Maison  Fran- 
9aise.  1943.  195  pp. — Social  history 
1884-1941. 

French  Arts  and  Music 

*  Yves  Farge.  Giotto  et  le  destin  de  la 
peinture.  Lyon.  Armand  Henneuse. 
1942. — Great  technician,  great  soul, 
great  influence. 

*  Franz  Masercel.  Danse  Macabre.  New 
York.  Pantheon  Books.  1942.  $6.00. — 
Twenty-five  drawings  by  the  great  Bel¬ 
gian — inspired  by  the  war. 

*  Andre  Maurois.  FrSdSric  Chopin. 
New  York.  Brentano’s.  1942.  91  pp. 
$1.00. — Beautifully  illustrated  book  for 
young  people. 

French  Verse 

*  Charles  Baudelaire.  Les  Fleurs  du 
Mol.  Montreal.  Variates.  1942.  215  pp. 
$1.25. — Merely  a  reprint. 

*  Albert  Caraco.  Le  Mystere  d’Eusbbe. 
Buenos  Aires.  Aristides  Quillet.  1943. — 


Narrative  of  a  medieval  monk,  in  alter¬ 
nating  sections  of  prose  and  verse.  A 
study  of  the  eternal  problem  of  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  will. 

*  Jos^  Maria  de  Heredia.  Les  Trophies. 
Cambridge.  University  Press.  (New 
York.  Macmillan). — 1942.  96  pp.  $1.25. 
— With  an  introduction  by  F.  W.  Stokoe. 
^  Guy  Sylvestre.  Anthologie  de  la 
Poisie  Canadienne  d’ expression  Fran- 
qaise.  Montreal.  Valiquette.  1942.  141 
pp.$l  .00. — ^With  introduction  and  bibli¬ 
ography. 

French  Public  Questions 

^  Paul  Claudel  and  others.  Les  Juifs. 
Paris.  Plon.  (Montreal.  L’Arbre.).  1937. 
334  pp. — A  symposium. 

^  Jean  Gottman.  Les  Relations  Com- 
merciales  de  la  France.  Montreal.  L’Ar¬ 
bre.  1^42.  213  pp. — Studies  in  economic 
geography. 

^  John  M.  Oesterreicher.  Racisme — An- 
tisimitisme  —  A ntichristianisme.  New 
York.  Maison  Fran^aise.  1943.  245  pp. 
— Analysis  of  documents  bearing  on  the 
problems. 

»  Jean  Schlumberger.  Jalons.  Marseille. 
Editions  du  Sagittaire.  1941. — Articles 
on  France’s  problems,  published  in  the 
Figaro  during  the  years  1940  and  1941. 

German  Miscellaneous 

^  Albert  Zust.  Bleibendes  Gut.  Zurich. 
Schweizer  Druck-und  Verlagshaus. 
1941. 320  pp. — ^“Ausgewahlte  Stiicke  der 
Schweizer  Literatur  vom  Walthari-Lied 
bis  Carl  Spitteler.” 

*  Paul  Ilg.  Das  Menschlein  Matthias. 
Zurich.  Rascher.  1941.  215  pp. — Touch¬ 
ing  story  of  a  boy’s  sufferings. 

^  Werner  Philipp.  Ivan  Peresvetov  und 
seine  Schriften  zur  Erneuerung  des  Mos- 
l{auer  Reiches.  Konigsberg.  Ost-Eu- 
ropa-Verlag.  1935.  123  pp. — A  Russian 
nationalist  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

*  Georg  Schott.  Goethes  Faust  in  heuti- 
ger  Schau.  Stuttgart.  Tazzelwurm-Ver- 
lag.  1940.  124  pp.  3.50  marks. — Marvel¬ 
ous  National  Socialist  symbolism.  Faust 
is  Hitler,  Mephistopheles  typifies  the 
devilish  Jewish  communists. 
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Hiyoshi  Kato.  Editor.  Mandschu\uo. 
Konigsberg.  Ost-Europa-Vcrlag.  1937. 
71  pp. — “Fiihrcr  durch  die  mandschu- 
rischc  Wirtschaft.” 

*  Karl  T.  Marx.  N achdenkjiches.  New 
York.  The  Author.  1943. 17  pp.  25  cents. 
— “Gedankensplitter,  Betrachtungen,  Ge- 
dichte,  Sinnspriiche.” 

Spanish  Literature 

*  Armando  Bazin.  Amologta  del 
cuento  peruano.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Zig- 
Zag.  1942.  258  pp, — From  Ricardo 
Palma  to  Jose  Maria  Argiiedas. 

Bolettn  de  la  V niversidad  de  Puerto 
Rico.  December,  1942.  65  pp.  Four  ar¬ 
ticles  on  La  Naturaleza  en  la  poesia 
puertorriquena  del  sigh  XX. 

»  Cervantes.  Entremeses.  Santiago  de 
Chile.  Ercilla.  1942.  143  pp. — ^With  an 
introduction  by  Jos6  G6mcz  de  la  Serna. 

*  Genaro  Fernindez  MacGregor.  Vas- 
concelos.  Mexico.  Secretaria  de  Educa- 
cion  Publica.  1942.  231  pp. — Selections 
from  his  writings,  with  prologue. 

**  Enrique  Finot.  Historia  de  la  litera- 
tura  boliviana.  Mexico.  Porrua.  1943. 
xix  878  pp. — By  a  prominent  Bolivian 
educator  and  historian. 

*  Vicente  Gerbasi.  Creacidn  y  stmbolo. 
Caracas.  Viernes.  1942.  99  pp. — Studies 
of  contemporary  Latin-American  pxiets. 
^  Manuel  Pedro  Gonzilez.  Fichero.  La 
Habana.  Molina.  1937. 78  pp. — Notes  on 
recent  Latin-American  books. 

^  Vicente  Huidobro.  Mto  Cid  Campea- 
dor.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1942. 410 
. — An  old  talc  retold. 

Julio  Jimenez  Rueda.  Historia  de  la 
literatura  mexicana.  Mexico.  Botas. 
Third  Edition.  1942. — With  added  bio¬ 
graphical  notes. 

*  Artemio  Moreno.  Balzac.  Buenos 
Aires.  Claridad.  1941.  242  pp.  $3.00 
m.-n. — The  world  he  created. 

^  Manuel  Moreno  Sinchez,  Editor. 
Montalvo.  Mexico.  Secretaria  de  Edu- 
cacion  Publica.  1942.  185  pp. — Prologue 
and  selections  from  his  writings. 

**  Eugenio  Pereira  Salas.  El  teatro  en 
Santiago  del  Nuevo  Extremo.  Santiago 
de  Chile,  imprenta  Universitaria.  1941. 


56  pp. — The  theater  in  Santiago  from 
1709  till  1809;  a  historical  sketch  with 
two  mediocre  samples. 

^  Samuel  Ramos,  editor.  RodS.  Mexico. 
Secretaria  de  Educacion  Publica.  1943. 
174  pp. — Motivos  de  Proteo,  Ariel,  and 
other  works. 

^  Alfonso  Reyes.  La  antigua  retdrica. 
Mexico.  Fondo  de  Cultura  Econdmica. 
1942.  272  pp. — A  scries  of  lectures  con¬ 
stituting  a  history  of  rhetoric  in  the  an¬ 
cient  world. 

^  Alfonso  Reyes.  La  critica  en  la  edad 
ateniense.  Mexico.  El  Colcgio  de  Mexico. 
1941. 383  pp.— From  600  to  300  B.  C. 

^  Ema  Santandreu  Morales.  La  poesia 
de  Gastdn  Figueira.  Montevideo.  Gaceta 
Comcrcial.  31  pp. — Highly  eulogistic. 
M  Alvaro  Yunque.  La  literatura  social 
en  la  Argentina.  Buenos  Aires.  Claridad. 
1942. — The  nature,  origin  and  evolution 
of  the  art  of  social  expression  in  Argen¬ 
tina.  By  a  brilliant  creative  writer. 

Spanish  Fiction  and  Drama 

*  Ciro  Alcgrfa.  Los  perros  hambrientos. 
Santiago  de  Chile.  Zig-2^g.  1942.  183 
pp.  $18  m.-n. — A  corrected  edition  of 
Alegrfa’s  masterpiece. 

*  Fernando  Alcgria.  Leyenda  de  la 
ciudad  perdida.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Zig- 
Zag.  1942.  112  pp. — “.  .  .  mistcrio  y 
poesfa  .  .  .” 

*  J.  Guadalupe  de  Anda.  Los  cristeros. 
Mexico.  Compahfa  General  Editora. 

1941.  269  pp. — Reprint  of  a  well-known 
novel  of  the  Mexican  revolution. 

*  Josd  Guadalupe  de  Anda.  Los  Braga- 
dos.  Mdxico.  Comp)ahfa  General  Editora. 

1942.  203  pp. — L^atcd  in  los  Altos,  the 
“Vendde”  of  Jalisco. 

*  Antoniorroblcs.  Un  gorridn  en  la 
guerra  de  las  fieras.  Mexico.  Secretaria 
de  Educacidn  Publica.  1942.  34  pp. — 
Beautifully  illustrated  political  allegory. 

*  Josd  Marfa  Benitez.  Ciudad.  Mexico. 
El  Universal.  1942. — ^Novcl  of  Mexico, 
prize-winner  in  a  contest  conducted  by 
the  Mexico  City  daily  El  Universal. 

*  Dolores  Bolio.  La  cruz  del  Maya. 
Mexico.  Con  la  Autora.  350  pp. — Short 
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stories  located  in  Yucatan.  The  author 
is  blind. 

K  Maria  Luisa  Bombal.  La  ultima  nie- 
bla.  Second  Edition.  Santiago.  Nasci- 
mento.  1941.  142  pp. — ^With  an  enthusi¬ 
astic  foreword  by  Amado  Alonso. 

M  Henry  Bordeaux.  La  intrusa.  Santiago 
de  Chile.  Zig-Zag.  1942.  193  pp. — Rise 
and  fall  of  a  medical  genius.  From  the 
French. 

*  Arturo  Croce.  Chimo  y  otros  cuentos. 
Caracas.  Elite.  1942.  73  pp.  Bs.  0.50. — 
A  poet-journalist  turns  cuentista. 

*  Rosa  Chancel.  Teresa.  Buenos  Aires. 
Ediciones  “Nuevo  Romance.”  1942. — 
The  woman  in  the  life  of  Jos^  de  Espron- 
ceda. 

*  Max  Dickmann.  Los  frutos  amargos. 
Buenos  Aires.  Claridad.  1941.  238  pp. 
$3.00  m.-n. — Another  novel  by  the  great 
Argentine  realist. 

K  Maria  Alicia  £>omingucz.  La  crux  de 
la  espada.  Buenos  Aires.  Club  del  libro 
A.  L.  A.  1942. — ^Fictionized  life  of  an 
opponent  of  Rosas. 

*  Enrique  Espinoza.  Chicos  de  Espana. 
Buenos  Aires.  Ediciones  Perseo.  1938. 
125  pp. — Short  stories  filled  with  the 
tragedy  of  war  in  the  lives  of  children. 

*  Jos^  Fabbiani  Ruiz.  Mar  de  Leva. 
Caracas.  Elite.  1941.  144  pp. — ^Violent 
novel  of  village  life  in  Venezuela,  by  a 
young  author  who  has  had  a  good  press. 
K  Alejandro  Garcia  Maldonado.  Uno  de 
los  de  Venancia.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Er- 
cilla.  1942.  383  pp. — ^Ecuadorean  novel. 

*  C^r  Garizurieta.  Un  trompo  baila 
en  el  cielo.  Mexico.  Botas.  1942.  $2.00 
m.-n. — ^Five  short  stories. 

*  Eugenio  Gonzilez.  Noche.  Santiago. 
Orbe.  1942.  253  pp. — Experiences  of  a 
French  professor  in  Chile.  Largely  psy¬ 
chologic^  analysis. 

*  Nicomedes  Guzmin,  Editor.  Nuevos 
cuentistas  chilenos.  Santiago  de  Chile. 
Cultura.  1942. — Stories  by  Oscar  Castro, 
Juan  Godoy,  Edmundo  de  la  Parra,  and 
some  twenty  others. 

*  Arturo  D.  Hernandez.  Sangama. 
Lima.  Torres  Aguirre.  1942.  475  pp. — 
Violent  novel  of  the  Amazon  jungle. 

*  Miguel  N.  Lira.  Linda.  Mexico. 


Fibula.  1942. — Drama  built  on  folk¬ 
songs. 

*  Arturo  Lorusso.  Fuego  en  la  mon- 
taHa.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Zig-Zag.  1941. 
204  pp.  $20.00  m.-n. — Reprint  of  a  re¬ 
gional  novel  which  won  an  Argentine 
national  prize  in  1937. 

K  Manuel  y  Antonio  Machado.  La  du- 
quesa  de  Benamejt. — La  prima  Fernan¬ 
da. — Juan  de  Manara.  Buenos  Aires. 
Espasa  Calpe  Argentina.  1942.  266  pp. 
— Dramas  in  verse. 

^  C.  Humberto  Mata.  Sanagiiin.  Cuen¬ 
ca,  Ecuador.  Cenit.  1942.  263  pp. — An 
incredibly  cruel  landed  proprietor  in 
Ecuador. 

*  Francisco  Monterde.  Fdbulas  sin  mo¬ 
rales  y  finales  de  cuentos.  Mexico.  Imp. 
Universitaria.  1942.  xxxx-f-160  pp. — By 
a  popular  professor-writer. 

^  Lino  Novis  Calvo.  La  luna  nona. 
Buenos  Aires.  Losada.  1942.  $4.00  m.-n. 
— ^Violent  underworld  short  stories. 

*  J.  Carlos  Onetti.  Tierra  de  nadie. 
Buenos  Aires.  Losada.  1942.  256  pp. — A 
Losada  prize-winner.  Decidedly  “avant- 

garde”  technique. 

'  Luis  Alberto  Sdnehez.  Una  mujer 
sola  contra  el  mundo.  Buenos  Aires.  A. 
L.  A.  1942.  242  pp. — ^Novelized  bi¬ 
ography  of  Flora  Tristin. 

*  Blanca  dalla  Torre  Vicuna.  Teatro 
infantil  experimental.  Santiago  de  Chile. 
Ercilla.  1942.  259  pp. — The  author  is 
founder  and  director  of  the  Santiago 
Teatro  Infantil  Pulgarcito. 

Spanish  History,  Biography, 
Memoirs 

*  Jos6  G.  Antuna.  Nuevas  pdginas  boli- 
varianas.  Montevideo.  Impresora  L.  I. 
G.  U.  36  pp. — Bolivar  and  Artigas. 

*  Alberto  Arredondo.  jBlitx^riegl  La 
Habana.  Ucar,  Garcia.  1942.  247  pp. — 
As  told  to  the  Cuban  author  by  the  Ger¬ 
man  Karl  Dochtmann. 

*  Lauro  Ayestardn.  DomSnico  Zipoli. 
Montevido.  Impresora  Uruguaya.  1941. 
32  pp. — A  rapid  little  bic^raphy  of  an 
eighteenth  century  Italian  musician  who 
emigrated  to  the  Argentine. 
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^  Angel  C.  Bassi.  El  tirano  Rosas. 
Buenos  Aires.  Claridad.  1942.  461  pp. 
$5.00.  m.-n. — An  historical  evaluation. 

*  Biografias  populates.  No.  1,  Netza- 
hualcoyotl.  Xincotencatl.  Cuauhtimoc. 
43  pp. — No.  2,  Eray  Toribio  Motolinia. 
Fray  Pedro  de  Game.  Fray  Benardino  de 
Sahagiin.  42  pp. — ^No.  3,  Hidalgo. 
Morelos.  Mino.  43  pp. — Sketches  of 
Mexico’s  great  dead,  by  a  number  of 

ns. 

Biografias  populates.  Jaime  Nufio. — 
Francisco  Gonzdlez  Bocanegra.  —  Josi 
Maria  Morelos  y  Pavdn.  Mexico.  Sccre- 
taria  de  Educacidn  Publica.  1942.  12-18 
pp. — A  series  of  pamphlets  on  great 
Mexicans.  For  school  use. 

*  Hector  Pedro  Blomberg.  La  dama  del 
Paraguay.  Buenos  Aires.  Editorial  Inter- 
americana.  1942.  184  pp. — Elisa  Lynch, 
the  much-disliked  Irish  mistress  of 
President  Solano  L6pez,  who  launched 
the  terrible  war  against  Brazil,  Uruguay 
and  the  Argentine. 

*  Antonio  J.  Bucich.  Luchas  y  rutas  de 
Sarmiento.  Buenos  Aires.  La  Facultad. 
1942.  115  pp.  $2.50.  m.-n. — Clearing  up 
some  disputed  points  in  his  career. 

*  Enrique  de  Gandia.  Historia  de  Cris- 
tdbal  Coldn.  Buenos  Aires.  Claridad. 
1942.  483  pp.,  illustrated. — Sub-title: 
Analisis  critico  de  las  fuentes  documen- 
tales  y  de  los  problemas  colombinos. 

*  Manuel  Pedro  Gonzilez.  La  reualo- 
racidn  de  Marti.  La  Habana.  Cultural. 
1936.  20  pp. — A  biographical  sketch. 

*  B.  Gonzdlez  Arrili.  Lavalle,  paladin 
de  la  libertad.  Buenos  Aires.  Laserre. 
1942.  192  pp. — General  Lavalle  (1797- 
1841 )  was  a  determined  foe  of  the  tyrant 
Rosas. 

*  Adolfo  de  Hostos.  Indice  hermeo- 
bibliogrdfico  de  Eugenio  Maria  de  Hos¬ 
tos.  San  Juan.  Comisidn  pro  celebracidn 
del  centenario  del  natalicio  de  Hostos. 
1940.  756  pp.—Inddits,  inconography, 
and  hostosiana. 

^  Ricardo  Levene.  La  cultura  histdrica 
y  el  sentimiento  de  la  nacionalidad. 
Buenos  Aires.  Espasa  Calpe  Argentina. 
1942.  256  pp. — Essays  on  the  philosophy 
of  Argentine  history. 


*  Rafael  Loredo.  Alardes  y  derramas. 
Lima.  Gil.  1942.  134  pp. — A  study  of 
certain  documents  bearing  on  the  history 
of  Peru. 

*  Dr.  Jorge  Manach  y  Robato.  La  Na- 
ci6n  y  la  formacidn  histdrica.  La  Habana. 
Muniz.  1943.  74  pp. — His  speech  on  his 
reception  into  the  Academia  de  la  His¬ 
toria  de  Cuba,  and  the  reply  of  Dr. 
Emeterio  S.  Santovenia. 

^  Carlos  Maul.  La  marquesa  de  Santos. 
Buenos  Aires.  Claridad.  1942.  157  pp. 
— Her  life  and  times.  Largely  a  defense 
of  her. 

K  Mauricio  Magdaleno.  Marti.  Mexico. 
Secretarfa  de  Educacidn  Publica.  1942. 
234  pp. — Selections  and  prologue. 

*  Mdxico  en  estado  de  guerra.  Mexico. 
Secretaria  de  Educacidn  Publica.  1942. 
ca.  16  pp. — ^From  Cortds  to  Hitler. 

*  Mariano  Perla.  MacArthur.  Buenos 
Aires.  Americalee.  1942. 195  pp. — In  the 
series  Los  hombres  del  drama. 

*  Antonio  Reyes.  Caciques  aborigenes 
venezolanos.  Caracas.  Ediciones  Perfiles. 
1942.  164  pp. — ^Pre-Columbian  history. 

*  Arturo  Serrano  Plaja./4w7<iCflmflcAo. 
Buenos  Aires.  Americalee.  1942. 179  pp. 
— Mexico’s  war  president. 

^  The  Southern  Star — La  Estrella  del 
Sur.  Montevideo.  Barreiro  y  Ramos. 
1942.  72  pp.,  41x29  centimeters. — Repro¬ 
duction  of  a  periodical  published  during 
the  British  occupation  of  Montevideo, 
in  1807. 

Spanish  Travel  and  Folkways 

*  Augusto  Raul  Cortazar.  Bosquejo  de 
una  introduccidn  al  Folklore.  Tucumin, 
Argentina.  Instituto  de  Historia,  Lin- 
giiistica  y  Folklore.  1942.  60  pp. — ^Lec¬ 
tures  on  the  definition  and  content  of 
Folklore. 

*  Ismael  Moya.  Romancero.  Buenos 
Aires.  Instituto  de  Literatura  Argentina. 
1941. — An  examination  of  the  Romance, 
from  its  earliest  Spanish  beginnings. 

*  Agustin  Yinez.  Flor  de  juegos  anti- 
guos,  Guadalajara,  Mexico.  Universidad 
de  Guadalajara.  1941.  162  pp. — Games 
and  local  lingo  in  Guadalajara. 
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Spanish  Verse 

*  Bonifacio  Byrne.  Seleccidn  portico. 
La  Habana.  Ministerio  dc  Educacidn. 
1942.  152  pp. — Mosdy  sonnets. 

K  Estanislao  del  Camp.  Fausto.  Illus¬ 
trated  by  F.  Molina  Campos  (with  a 
study  of  Molina  Campos  by  Alfredo 
Vit6n).  Buenos  Aires.  Guillermo  Kraft. 
New  York.  Foreign  &  International 
Book  Co.  1942.  xiv-|-96  pp.  60  colored 
illustrations.  $7.50  U.  S. — Gounod’s 
Faust  translated  into  Gaucho.  The  or¬ 
thography  of  the  original  edition  of 
1866  is  scrupulously  preserved. 

*  Genoveva  de  Castro.  Pdjaro  de  barro. 
Caracas.  Elite.  1942.  62  pp.  Bs.  0.50. — 
Poems  of  a  regional  Venezuelan  writer. 

*  N61ida  Cherara.  Intimidad.  Rosario. 
Ruiz.  1942.  54  pp. — Delicate,  fragrant 
poems. 

»  Edgardo  Ubaldo  Genta.  La  Ama¬ 
zonia.  Montevideo.  Impresora  Uru- 
guaya.  1942.  215  pp. — ^An  epic  poem  of 
the  Conquest. 

*  Juan  Gil-Albert  and  P.  A.  Ortiz. 
Poetas  mtsticos  espanoles.  Mexico. 
Uni6n  Distribuidora  de  Ediciones.  1942. 
203  pp. — An  anthology  including  work 
of  Fray  Luis  de  Leon,  Santa  Teresa,  and 
San  Juan  de  la  Cruz,  with  Spanish-Eng- 
lish  vocabulary. 

*  Julio  Herrera  y  Reissig.  Poesias  com- 
pletas.  Buenos  Aires.  Losada.  1942.  301 
pp.  $5.00.  m.-n. — Collection  of  the  verses 
of  a  popular  Argentine  poet,  with  a 

B reface  by  Guillermo  de  Torre. 

Horacio  Raul  Klappenbach.  Sustancia 
de  mi  voz.  Buenos  Aires.  Aiape.  1941. 
70  pp. — Lyric  appeals  for  liberty,  justice 
and  tolerance. 

*  Salvador  de  Madariaga.  Rosa  de 
cieno  y  ceniza.  Buenos  Aires.  Ed. 
Sudam^rica.  1942.  $5.00  m./n. — Sal¬ 
vador  de  Madariaga  is  a  poet  of  rather 
conventional  inspiration. 

*  Rafael  Obligado.  Poesias.  Buenos 
Aires.  Espasa-Calpe  Argentina.  1941. 
249  pp. — A  selection  of  the  best  poems 
of  a  scholarly  Argentine  writer  of  the 
last  generation,  with  a  foreword  by  Au- 
gusto  Cortina. 


*  Sergio  Quijada  Jara.  Reliquias  de 
madre.  Lima.  Antena.  1941.  28  pp. — 
Mother  love  and  love  of  the  Andes. 

^  Pablo  de  Rokha.  Morfologia  del  es- 
panto.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Multitud.  1942. 
— Nine  long  free-verse  poems  with  a  so¬ 
cial  preoccupation. 

Spanish  Arts 'and  Music 

^  jCantemos!  New  York.  Penny  Press. 
31  pp.  10c. — A  group  of  about  two  dozen 
popular  songs,  words  and  music. 

^  Geza  Falk.  Liszt.  Buenos  Aires.  Pro¬ 
greso  y  Cultura.  1942.  300  pp.  $12.00 
m.-n. — His  life,  his  loves  and  his  music. 
^  Jose  Alfredo  Llerena  y  Alfredo  Chd- 
vez.  La  pintura  ecuatoriana  del  siglo 
XX.  Quito.  La  Universidad.  116  pp. — 
With  a  score  of  reproductions  and  a  reg¬ 
ister  of  plastic  arts  in  Ecuador. 

M  Margarita  Nelken.  Tres  tipos  de  vir- 
gen.  Mexico.  Secretaria  de  Educaci6n 
Publica.  1942.  71  pp. — Those  by  An¬ 
gelico,  by  Raphael  and  Alonso  Cano. 

^  A  Schaichkevitch.  Mitologia  del  ba¬ 
llet.  Buenos  Aires.  Luis  Mera.  1942.  180 
. — From  a  Russian  original. 

Alberto  Arredondo.  China  de  perfil. 
La  Habana.  Ucar,  Garcia  y  Cia.  1943. 
49  pp. — A  lecture  to  the  Colonia  China 
de  Cuba. 

Spanish  Public  Questions 

^  Dr.  Antonio  Barreras.  Providencias 
mixtas.  La  Habana.  Con  el  autor.  1942. 
23  pp. — Monograph  on  civil  processes. 

^  Carleton  Beals.  La  prdxima  lucha  por 
Latinoamdrica.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Zig- 
Zag.  1942.  466  pp. — A  bold  analysis  of 
Axis  plans,  and  of  what  can  he  done 
about  them. 

^  La  educacidn  mexicana  y  la  educacidn 
Nazi.  Mexico.  Secretaria  de  Educacion 
Publica.  1942.  27  pp. — ^Education  for 
life  or  death? 

^  Angela  Gallardo  de  Agiiero.  No 
matards.  Rosario.  Ruiz.  1942.  26  pp. — 
The  anomaly  of  war. 

^  Vicente  G6igel  Polanco.  El  despertar 
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de  un  pueblo.  San  Juan.  Biblioteca  de 
Autorcs  Pucrtorriqucnos.  1942.  206  pp. 
$1. — An  appeal  to  Puerto  Ricans  to  be¬ 
come  conscious  both  of  their  rights  and 
of  their  obligations. 

*  Manuel  L6pez-Rey.  Masas,  literatura 
y  poUtica.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Nasci- 
mento.  1940.  80  pp. — The  masses  are 
misgoverned  because  they  lack  discrim¬ 
ination.  Remedy,  education. 

^  Rafael  Rdmirez.  La  ensenanza  por  la 
accidn  dentro  de  la  escuela  rural.  Mexi¬ 
co.  Secretaria  de  Educacidn  Publica. 
1942.  63  pp. — Various  problems  in 
Mexican  rural  education. 

Lie.  Rafael  Rojina  Villegas.  Derechos 
reales  y  personales.  Mexico.  Compahia 
General  Editora.  1942.  83  pp.  $1.00.  m.- 
n. — A  comparison  of  two  classic  legal 
theories. 

**  Otto  Strasser.  La  Alemania  de 
manana.  Santiago  de  Chile.  1942.  295 
pp. — Another  book  by  Hitler’s  No.  One 
Enemy. 

**  Octavio  Vejar  Vazquez.  La  esencia 
de  la  educacidn  mexicana.  1943.  21  pp. 
— Hacia  una  escuela  de  unidad  nacional. 
1942.  15  pp. — Mensaje  a  la  nacidn  tnexi- 
cana.  1942. 16  pp. — La  escuela  mexicana 
y  los  problemas  de  la  guerra  y  la  paz. 
1942.  13  pp. — Carta  a  la  madre  y  al 
maestro.  1942.  16  pp.  Mexico.  Secretaria 
de  Educacion  Publica. — Pamphlets  and 
addresses  by  the  Minister  of  Education. 


y  oratoria.  Buenos  Aires.  Universidad  de 
Buenos  Aires.  1940.  3  vols. — The  philo¬ 
sophical  writings  of  the  first  professor 
of  philosophy  at  the  University  of 
Buenos  Aires,  who  died  a  hundred  years 

*  Eduardo  Garcia  Maynez.  Libertad 
como  derecho  y  como  poder.  Mexico. 
Compania  General  Editora.  1941. — ^Lib¬ 
erty  as  power  may  lead  to  anarchy.  Lib¬ 
erty  as  right  is  the  basis  of  civilization 
and  progress. 

^  Elvira  Garcia  y  Garcia.  Frente  a  la 
humanidad.  Lima.  D.  Miranda.  1942. 
204  pp. — A  collection  of  articles  which 
view  public  problems  from  a  fervently 
Catholic  standpoint. 

M  Amanda  Imperatore.  Lecciones  de 
pedagogta.  Buenos  Aires.  Kapelnusz. 
1942.  320  pp. — By  a  Buenos  Aires  teach¬ 
er  of  philosophy  and  pedagogy. 

*  Ulrich  Leo.  Estudios  filoldgicos  sobre 
letras  venezolanas.  Caracas.  Elite.  1942. 
77  pp.  Bs.  0.50. — ^Essays  in  literary  real- 

ity- 

Adolfo  Menendez  Samara.  Iniciacidn 
en  la  filosofta.  Mexico.  Porrua.  1943. 405 
pp.  $6.00  m.-n. — A  guide  to  the  history 
of  philosophy. 

*  F.  Morador  Otero.  El  Mesias  perplejo. 
Santiago  de  Chile.  Zig-Zag.  1942.  268 
pp.  $25  m.-n. — A  rationalist  approach 
to  religion. 

*  Joaquin  Xirau.  Lo  fugaz  y  lo  eterno. 
Mexico.  Facultad  de  Filosofia  y  Letras. 
1942.  125  pp.  $2.00  m.-n. — Philosophy 
in  a  mad  world. 

Spanish  Science 

^  Doctor  Leopoldo  Chiodin.  Nociones 
semioldgicas  del  esqueleto  normal  del 
nino.  Santa  Fe.  Universidad  del  Litoral. 

1941.  57  pp. — X-ray  photographs. 

*  Dr.  Francisco  Leon  y  Blanco.  El  mol 
del  pinto,  pinta  o  carate.  Mexico.  Com- 
panfa  General  Editora.  1942.  229  pp. 
$4.00  m.-n. — One  of  a  series  of  medical 
monographs. 

^  Dr.  Heinz  Woltereck.  El  hombre  un 
milagro.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Zig-Zag. 

1942.  279  pp.  25  pesos. — Spanish  transla¬ 
tion  of  an  important  German  work. 


Spanish  Philosophy 

*  Cleopatra  Cordiviola.  Guia  de  los 
maestros.  Buenos  Aires.  Guillermo 
Kraft.  1942.  366  pp. — Handbook  of 
education  in  the  Argentine. 

^  Alfredo  Coviello.  El  fildsofo  Hans 
Driesch.  Tucum^n  (Argentina).  Edi¬ 
torial  La  Raza.  1942.  92  pp. — Chiefly, 
comparison  with  Bergson. 

**  Alfredo  Coviello.  El  proceso  filosd- 
fico  de  Bergson  y  su  bibliografta.  Tucu- 
min  (Argentina).  1941.  117  pp. — Sec¬ 
ond  edition  of  an  important  work  by 
the  editor  of  the  thoughtful  magazine 
Sustancia. 

**  J.  M.  Fernindez  de  Agiiero.  Prin- 
cipios  de  ideologta  elemental,  abstractiva 
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Spanish  Essays 

*  Azorin.  El  escritor.  Buenos  Aires.  Es- 
pasa-Calpe  Argentina.  1942.  160  pp. — 
Another  charming  Azorin  nondescript. 

*  Victores  Prieto.  Estorbos  socicdes. 
Guadalajara,  Mexico.  Con  el  Autor. 
1942. — A  Mexican  La  Bruyire. 

*  Eudoro  Diaz.  Rosario.  Ruiz.  1941.  30 
pp. — A  report  of  the  ceremonies  com¬ 
memorating  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
Argentine  educator’s  death. 

Spanish  Miscellaneous 

*  Divry’s  S pants h-En^ish  and  English- 
Spanish  Dictionary.  New  York.  Divry. 
1942. 536  pp.  $1.75. — Compiled  by  J.  M. 
Douglas  and  Al.  Lomo. 

*  Juana  Manrique  de  Lara.  Manual  del 
bibliotecario.  Mexico.  Secretaria  de  Edu- 
caci6n  Publica.  1942.  240  pp. — A.  hand¬ 
book  for  librarians. 

*  Salvador  Mosqueira.  Diccionario  in- 
gUs-espahol  de  ingenieria  civil.  Mexico. 
Manuel  Castro  Huerta.  1942.  xxviii-|- 
328  pp. — Is  concerned  with  the  technical 
vocabularv  of  Mexico,  which  is  some¬ 
times  different  from  that  of  the  other 
Latin  American  countries. 

^  Rafael  Pombo.  Rin-Rin  renacuajo. 
Mexico.  Secretaria  de  Educacidn  Pub¬ 
lica.  1942.  ca.  24  pp. — A  gorgeously  il¬ 
lustrated  book  for  children. 

^  Alfonso  Francisco  Ramirez.  3  discur- 
sos.  Mexico.  Con  el  autor.  1942.  53  pp. — 
Delivered  at  the  1942  Oaxaca  Juegos 
Florales. 

Portuguese  Miscellaneous 

^  Bibliographia  Brasileira  1938-9.  Rio 
de  Janeiro.  Instituto  Nacional  do  Livro. 
1941.  332  pp. — The  first  number  of  a 
projected  annual  publication. 

■  Antonio  Simoes  dos  Reis.  Biblio- 
graphias  brasileiras.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  In¬ 
stituto  Nacional  do  Livro.  1942.  194  pp. 
— A  fundamental  work  for  bibliogra¬ 
phers. 

■  Jaime  Cotesao.  O  que  o  povo  canta  em 
Portugal.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Livros  do  Por¬ 
tugal.  1942.  320  pp. — An  anthology  of 
poetical  folklore. 


*  Ribeiro  Couto.  Largo  da  Matriz  e 
outras  historias.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Getulio 
Costa.  1940.  227  pp. — Twelve  of  them 
in  ail. 

^  Yvonne  E.  Stourdz6.  As  argilas  des- 
corantes  e  sua  ativofdo.  103  pp. — ^Id. 
Dosagem  do  fosforo  pelo  metodo  de  N.  v. 
Lorenz.  40  pp. — Camilla  Rolin.  Sobre 
uma  substancia  graxa  do  Litoral  do 
Piaui.  16  pp. — Antonietta  de  Larmo 
Canticao.  Desenvolvimento  da  tecnica 
para  a  determinafdo  do  Volframio  em 
seus  minerios.  13  pp. — Studies  by  chem¬ 
ists  connected  with  the  Instituto  Na¬ 
cional  de  Tecnologia  in  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Russian  Literature 

*  Kirsha  Danilov.  Drevnie  rossiysl(ie 
stil^hotvorenia.  Moskva.  Gihl.  1938.  312 
pp.  6.58  r. — ^The  Russian  byliny,  old  he¬ 
roic  popular  songs. 

*  I.  Eventov.  Maya\pvs1{y  satiril(. 
Moskva.  Gosizdat.  1940.  223  pp.  3.75  r. 
— The  satirical  element  as  it  appears  in 
Mayakovsky’s  poetry,  prose,  placards, 

sters  and  caricatures. 

M.  Gorky.  Istoria  russl(oy  literatury. 
Moskva.  Goslitizdat.  1939.  340  pp.  8.50 
r. — Based  on  the  outline  of  a  course 
given  by  Gorky  in  his  school  for  Russian 
workers  in  Capri. 

^  N.  K.  Gudizy,  Editor.  Starinnaya 
russhjiya  povest:  StaCi  i  issledovania. 
Moskva -Leningrad.  Akademia  nauk 
SSSR.  1941.  284  pp.  12  r. — Eight  essays 
on  old  Russian  literary  monuments,  by 
different  hands. 

*  Istoria  russl^py  literatury.  Volume  V. 
Literatura  pervoy  poloviny  XIX  ve^a. 
Moskva -Leningrad.  Akademia  nauk 
SSSR.  1941.  435  pp.  23  r. — This  volume 
had  reached  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

*  D.  I.  Pisarev.  Uteraturno-Kritiches\ie 
stat’i.  Moskva.  Gihl.  1941.  478  pp.  8  r. 
— A  collection  of  the  literary  essays  of 
the  short-lived  nineteenth  century  critic. 

*  Shestidesyatyie  gody:  Materialy  po 
istorii  literatury  i  obschestvennomu 
dvizheniu.  Moskva-Leningrad.  Akade¬ 
mia  nauk  SSSR.  1941.  4S^  pp.  36  r. — 
The  1860’s  in  Russian  literature. 
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*  F.  /.  Tchai1{ovsl{y  na  scene:  Teatra 
opery  i  Baleta  imeni  S.  M.  Kirova  (b. 
Mariins/^y).  Leningrad.  State  Opera. 
1941. 448  pp.  50  r. — A  Tchaikovsky  cen¬ 
tenary  volume,  recording  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  Tchaikovsky’s  works  since  1874. 
**  Velii^aya  otechestvennaya  voyna.  Ut- 
eraturnol{hudozhestvenny  sbornil^.  Vol. 
1.  Moskva.  Ogiz.  1942.  580  pp.  15  r. — 
Prose  and  verse  from  distinguished  writ¬ 
ers,  inspired  by  the  present  “Great  War 
for  the  Fatherland.’’ 

^  Zhizn  i  tvorchestvo  M.  Y.  Lermon¬ 
tova:  Issledovania  i  materialy.  Vol.  I. 
Moskva.  Ogiz.  1942.  642  pp.  12  r. — ^Es¬ 
says  on  Lermontov,  by  various  young 
Soviet  critics. 

Russian  Fiction  and  Drama 

Sergey  Borodin.  Dmitri  Donsl(oy. 
Kuybyshev.  Goslitizdat.  1942.  347  pp.  6 
r. — Moscow  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

*  Ilya  Erenburg.  Padenie  Parizha. 
Moskva.  Goslitizdat.  1942.  506  pp.  12  r. 
— “The  Fall  of  Paris.’’  Was  awarded  the 
Stalin  prize. 

*  Ivan  Franko.  Borislavsl(i  opovidan- 
nia.  Kiev-Kharkov.  Derzhavne  litera- 
turne  vidavnitstvo.  1940.  201  pp.  10  r. — 
Tales  of  a  boom  oil  town  in  Galicia. 

Russian  History,  Biography, 
Memoirs 

*  Ilya  Ehrenburg.  Vaina.  Moskva.  State 
Publishing  House.  1942.  381  pp.  5  r. — 
Account  of  the  Russo-German  war, 
June  1941  to  April  1942. 

*  Komsomol  v  boyakjh  za  rodinu. 
Moskva.  Molodaya  gvardia.  1942.  371 
pp.  15  r. — Accounts  of  the  exploits  of 
young  Russians  in  the  current  war. 

Russian  Verse 

**  Konstantin  Simonof.  Lyri\a.  Moskva. 
State  Publishing  House.  108  pp.  3  r. — 
Patriotic  poems,  published  by  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Committee  of  the  All-Union  Lenin¬ 
ist  Organization  of  Communist  Youth 
— The  Young  Guard. 

*  Dmitri  Tsenzor.  Sti\hotvorenia.  Len¬ 
ingrad.  Sovtesky  Pisatel.  1941.  220  pp. 
5.50  r. — A  contemporary  lyrist. 


Russian  Public  Questions 

M  Tihon  Semushkin.  Chul(ot/^a.  Mosk¬ 
va.  Sovetsky  Pisatel.  1941.  364  pp.  8.75 
r. — Educational  work  among  the  prim¬ 
itive  Chukchi  of  northeast  Siberia. 

*  Andr6  Simon  and  others.  O  Tel(h 
Khto  Pryedal  Frantiiyu.  Moskva.  State 
Publishing  House.  1941.  397  pp.  6  r. — 
Articles  by  prominent  French  writers  on 
the  fall  of  France. 

Russian  Linguistics 

*  S.  I.  Abakumov.  Sovremenny  russ\y 
literaturny  yazyl{.  Moskva.  Sovetskaya 
nauka.  1942.  182  pp.  5.25  r. — ^Lectures 
on  the  contemporary  Russian  language 
read  in  the  state  Pedagogic  Institute, 
Moscow. 

Russian  Religion 

*  Pravda  o  religii  v  Rossii.  Moskva. 
Moskovskaya  Patriarchia.  1942.  457  pp. 
29.75  r. — ^“The  Truth  about  Religion  in 
Russia’’  is  that  the  Church  has  not  been 
so  badly  treated  there.  Articles  by  the 
Acting  Patriarch  of  the  Greek  Orthodox 
Church  and  several  of  his  clergy. 

English  Literature 

*  Joseph  Gerard  Brennan.  Thomas 
Mann's  World.  New  York.  Columbia 
University  Press.  1942.  206  pp.  $2.50. — 
The  great  writer  as  thinker. 

*  Marion  Candler  Lazenby.  T he  influ¬ 
ence  of  Wieland  and  Eschenburg  on 
SchlegeVs  Shakespeare  Translation.  Bal¬ 
timore.  Privately  printed.  1942.  39  pp. 
— A  doctoral  dissertation. 

*  Sister  Mary  Catherine  O’Connor.  The 
Art  of  Dying  Well.  New  York.  Colum¬ 
bia  University  Press.  1942. 258  pp.  $2.50. 
— The  development  of  the  Ars  Morien- 
di. 

*  Paul  Saintonge  and  Robert  Wilson 
Christ.  Fifty  Years  of  Molibre  Studies. 
Baltimore.  The  Johns  Hopkins  press. 

1942.  313  pp.  $3.50. — A  bibliography, 
1892-1941. 

*  Ivar  Spector.  The  Golden  Age  of  Rus¬ 
sian  Literature.  Caldwell,  Idaho.  Caxton. 

1943.  258  pp.  $3.50. — ^From  Fonvizin  to 
Sholokhov.  New  edition. 
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English  Fiction  and  Drama 

*  Mikhail  Sholokhov.  The  Silent  Don. 
New  York.  Knopf.  1942. 1340  pp.  $3.50. 
— Tlic  great  work  in  one  modest-priced 
volume. 

Ireene  Wicker.  The  Little  Hunch- 
bac\  Horse.  New  York.  Putnam’s.  1942. 
155  pp.  $2.00. — A  prose  version  in  Eng¬ 
lish  of  Ershov’s  verse  fairy  tale,  Konyol{- 
Gorbuno\. 

*  Erico  Verissimo.  Crossroads.  New 
York.  Macmillan.  1943.  373  pp.  $2.75. — 
Translation  of  Caminhos  Cruzados  by 
L.  C.  Kaplan. 

English  History,  Biography, 
and  Memoirs 

*  David  J.  Dallin.  Soviet  Russia's  For¬ 
eign  Policy.  New  Haven.  Yale  Univer¬ 
sity  Press.  1942.  452  pp.  $3.75. — ^From 
the  Pact  with  Germany  to  the  Anglo- 
Soviet  Alliance. 

*  Willis  Knapp  Jones.  Highlights  of 
Spain.  56  pp.  Highlights  of  Ibero-Ameri- 
ca.  63  pp.  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Thrift  Press. 
1942.  25c  each. — Sort  of  Birdseye  views 
of  their  past,  present  and  future. 

*  Gladys  Dudley  Lindner,  Compiler. 
Marcel  Proust.  Stanford  University 
Press.  1942.  314  pp.  $3.50. — Reviews 
and  appreciations  in  English. 

^  Klaus  Mann.  G/</e.  New  York. 
Creative  Age  Press.  1943.  331  pp.  $3.00. 
— The  crisis  of  modern  thought. 

^  Francis  John  McConnell.  Evangeli¬ 
cals,  Revolutionists  and  Idealists.  New 
York.  Abingdon-Cokesbury.  1942.  184 
pp.  $1  .50. — Six  English  contributors  to 
American  thought  and  action. 

*  Stephen  P.  Mizwa.  Nicholas  Coperni¬ 
cus.  New  York.  The  Kosciuszko  Foun¬ 
dation.  1943.  88  pp. — A  beautifully  il¬ 
lustrated  volume  commemorating  his 
400th  anniversary. 

*  Proceedings  of  the  American  Acad¬ 
emy  for  Jewish  Research.  New  York. 
Printed  for  the  Academy.  1942.  195  pp. 
— A  dozen  or  more  papers  relating  to 
Jewish  history  and  culture. 

*  Rashi  Anniversary  Volume.  New 
York.  American  Academy  for  Jewish 


Research.  1941.  248  pp. — Nine  hun¬ 
dredth  anniversary  of  a  great  French 
Jewish  scholar. 

*  Maurice  Samuel.  The  World  of  Sho- 
lem  Aleichem.  New  York.  Knopf.  1943. 
331  pp.  $3.00. — The  Dickens  of  the  Jews 
of  Russia. 

^  Hermann  Ullstein.  The  Rise  and  Fall 
of  the  House  of  Ullstein.  New  York. 
Simon  &  Schuster.  1943.  308  pp.  $3.00. 
— A  great  German  publishing  house,  be¬ 
fore  Hider  and  after. 

^  Mason  Wade.  Francis  Parl(man,  He¬ 
roic  Historian.  New  York.  Viking.  1942. 
466  pp.  $4.50. — Portrayed  as  the  greatest 
of  our  historians. 

English  Verse 

^  Gerhard  Friedrich.  When  Quakers 
Meet.  Guilford  College,  N.  C.  Guilford 
College  Press.  1943.  52  pp. — A  book  of 
poems,  some  of  them  in  (^rman. 

*  Rainer  Maria  Rilke.  Poems.  New 
York.  Columbia  University  Press.  1943. 
185  pp.  $3.00. — Short  poems,  taken  from 
seven  of  his  books,  translated  by  Jessie 
Lamont. 

^  Rainer  Maria  Rilke.  Sonnets  to  Or¬ 
pheus.  New  York.  W.  W.  Norton.  1942. 
160  pp.  $2.50. — The  translations  are  by 
M.  D.  Herter  Norton. 

English  Arts  and  Music 

^  Kenneth  John  Conant.  A  Brief  Com¬ 
mentary  on  Early  Mediaeval  Church 
Architecture.  Baltimore.  The  Johns  Hop¬ 
kins  Press.  1942.  34  pp.  50  plates.  $2.00. 
— Lectures  delivered  at  the  Johns  Hop¬ 
kins  University  in  1939. 

^  Sergey  Eisenstein.  The  Film  Sense. 
New  York.  Harcourt,  Brace.  1942.  288 
pp.  $3.00. — Various  writings  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  director  of  the  cinema,  translated 
and  edited  by  Jay  Leyda. 

^  Notes  Hispanic.  1942.  New  York. 
The  Hispanic  Society  of  America.  1942. 
129  pp.  $1.00. — Second  number  of  this 
annual  devoted  to  Spanish  and  Portu¬ 
guese  arts  and  crafts. 

*  Charles  Seeger,  Compiler.  Music  in 
Latin  America.  Washington.  Pan  Amer¬ 
ican  Union.  1942.  73  pp.  Free.  Articles 
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by  William  Berrien,  Gilbert  Chase, 
Evans  Clark,  Harold  Courlander,  Gus- 
uvo  Duran,  Albert  T.  Luper  and  Carle- 
ton  Sprague  Smith. 

English  Public  Questions 

A  Basis  for  the  Peace  to  Come.  New 
York.  Abingdon-Cokesbury.  1942.  152 
pp.  $1.00.— ^ix  lectures,  by  Francis  J. 
McConnell,  John  Foster  Dulles,  William 
Patton,  Leo  Pasvolsky,  Hu  Shih  and  C. 
J.  Hambro. 

*  Henri  Bonnet.  The  United  Nations 
on  the  Way.  Chicago.  World  Citizens 
Association.  1942.  170  pp. — Principles 
and  policies. 

*  G.  D.  H.  Cole.  Europe,  Russia,  and 
the  Future.  New  York.  Macmillan. 
1942.  233  pp.  $2.00. — Europe  must  take 
Russia  as  she  is. 

*  France  Forever.  Year  Book  1942. 
New  York.  France  Forever.  1942.  60  pp. 
— The  aims  and  achievements  of  Free 
France. 

*  Anthony  Hlynka.  The  Struggle  of 
Freemen.  Detroit.  Ukrainian  Cultural 
Society.  26  pp. — The  Ukrainian  case  for 
freedom. 

**  Samuel  Guy  Inman.  Latin  America, 
Its  Place  in  World  Ufe.  New  York. 
Harcourt,  Brace.  1942.  466  pp.  $3.75. — 
A  timely  work  by  a  distinguished  au¬ 
thority  on  Latin  America. 

*  Theodore  G.  Mitchell.  Formula  for 
100  Years’  Peace.  Chicago.  Dearborn 
Publishing  Company.  1942.  144  pp. 
$1.75. — A  study  of  the  causes  of  wars. 

Alberto  Rembao.  Outloo!^  in  Mexico. 
New  York.  Friendship  Press.  1942.  64 
pp. — Fruitage. 

^  The  U.  S.  S.  R.  at  War.  New  York. 
The  American  Russian  Institute.  1942. 
48  pp.  10c. — 50  questions  and  50  an¬ 
swers. 

English  Philosophy  and 
Religion 

*  Edwin  Prince  Booth.  New  Testament 
Studies.  New  York.  Abingdon-Cokes¬ 
bury.  1942.  290  pp. — Recent  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  study  of  the  life  of  Jesus. 

*  Edgar  Sheffield  Brightman.  T he  Spir¬ 


itual  Ufe.  New  York.  Abingdon-Cokes¬ 
bury.  1942.  218  pp.  $2.00. — An  analysis 
of  what  constitutes  the  spiritual  life. 

^  Andre  Lamont.  Nostradamus  Sees 
All.  New  York.  Foulsham.  1942. 360  pp. 
$2.50. — A  second  edition  of  the  prophe¬ 
cies. 

^  Armand  Lowinger.  T he  Methodology 
of  Pierre  Duhem.  New  York.  Colum¬ 
bia  University  Press.  1941. 184  pp. — ^The 
philosophy  of  a  great  physicist. 

■  Kurt  F.  Reinhart.  The  Common¬ 
wealth  of  Nations  and  the  Papacy.  Mil¬ 
waukee.  Bruce.  1942.  26  pp.  25c. — The 
place  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  post¬ 
war  world. 

^  N.  S.  Timasheff.  Religion  in  Soviet 
Russia.  New  York.  Sheed  &  Ward. 
1942.  171  pp.  $2.00. — A  documented 
study  of  conditions  today. 

English  Miscellaneous  - 

^  Paul  Eldridge.  Horns  of  Glass.  New 
York.  Harbinger  House.  1943.  62  pp. 
$2.00. — Aphorisms  and  proverbs. 

*  C.  K.  Jones.  A  Bibliography  of  Latin 
American  Bibliographies.  Washington. 
Government  Printing  Office.  1942.  311 
pp. — Revised,  much  enlarged  second 
edition. 

*  Henning  Larsen  and  C.  A.  Williams. 
Scandinavian  Studies  presented  to 
George  T.  Flom  by  Colleagues  and 
Friends.  Urbana.  University  of  Illinois 
Press.  1942.  150  pp.  $2.00  and  $2.50. — 
A  dozen  or  more  papers  honoring  a 
great  philologian. 

*  Allan  Ross  MacDougall.  And  the 
Greel{^s.  New  York.  Near  East  Founda¬ 
tion.  1942.  109  pp. — A  book  of  Hellenic 
recipes. 

U  nclassified 

^  H.  M.  Nahmad  &  C.  Rabin.  Every¬ 
day  Arabic.  Philadelphia.  David  Mc¬ 
Kay.  99  pp.  $2.00. — Conversational 
guide  in  Palestinian  and  Syrian  with 

ehonetic  and  grammatical  introduction. 

Herrlee  Glessner  Creel  and  Teng 
Ssu-yii.  Newspaper  Chinese  by  the  In¬ 
ductive  Method.  265  pp.  $3.00. — Trans¬ 
lations  of  Text  Selections  and  Exercises 
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in  Newspaper  Chinese.  56  pp.  $.75. — 
Newspaper  Chinese  is,  it  seems,  a  spe¬ 
cial  idiom. 

*  Shau  Wing  Chan.  Chinese  Reader  for 
Beginners.  Stanford  University.  1942. 
287  pp.  $4.00. — A  vast  amount  of  ma¬ 
terial  presented  simply  and  intelligendy. 

*  Genri  Gr6goire.  Digenis  A/^ritas. 
New  York.  The  National  Herald.  1942. 
336  pp. — The  Byzantine  epic  in  history 
and  poetry. 

*  H.  T.  Creswell,  J.  Hiraoka,  R.  Nam- 
ba.  A  Dictionary  of  Military  Terms, 
English-fapanese,  fapanese-English.Ch.i- 
cago.  The  University  of  Chicago  Press. 
1942. — A  planographic  reproduction  of 
the  original  Tokio  edition.  In  both  sec¬ 
tions  the  Japanese  word  appears  twice, 
in  the  ideographs  and  in  Latin  charac¬ 
ters. 

*  Joseph  K.  Yamagiwa.  Modern  Con¬ 
versational  Japanese.  New  York.  Mc- 
Graw-HUl.  1942.  240  pp.  $2.50.— The 
author  is  professor  of  Japanese  in  the 
University  of  Michigan. 

James  F.  Broussard.  Louisiana  Creole 
Dialect.  Baton  Rouge.  Louisiana  State 
University  Press.  1942.  134  pp.  $2.00. — 
Based  on  the  dialect  of  St.  Martin  Parish. 

*  Marius  A.  Mendlesen.  Easy  Malay 
Words  and  Phrases.  New  York.  John 
Day.  1943.  64  pp.  $1.00. — Elements  of 


grammar,  practical  phrases  and  vocabu¬ 
lary. 

*  The  Count  de  Seissons.  Marlbor¬ 
ough's  Polish  Self-Taught.  Philadelphia. 
David  McKay.  148  pp.  $1.50. — ^A  phrase 
book. 

^  P.  Axelrad.  Roumanian-English  Dic¬ 
tionary.  Philadelphia.  David  McKay. 
1942.  532  pp.  $3.00. — ^With  a  guide  to 
pronunciation  and  inflections. 


Le  Livre  du  Mois,  175  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  City,  is  built  on  the  lines  of 
the  Book  of  the  Month  Club.  There  is 
no  charge  for  membership.  Members  re¬ 
ceive  one  free  book  for  each  four  pub¬ 
lished,  and  free  monthly  bulletins  fur¬ 
nish  information  on  all  French  books 
published  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
The  book  selection  committee  is  headed 
by  Professor  Roger  Picard. 

Professor  A.  Patin  Maceo  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Santo  Domingo,  Dominican 
Republic,  has  been  publishing  serially 
in  recent  numbers  of  Anales  de  la  Uni- 
versidad  de  Santo  Domingo  a  lexicon  of 
Americanismos  en  el  Lenguaje  Domini- 
cano.  It  is  a  painstaking  piece  of  work 
which  will  run  eventually  to  several 
thousand  entries. 


UTTIJlJTJTJTJTTLnTTJTn^^ 


What’s  Going  on  in  Canada? 

As  a  result  of  partnership  in  the  present  world  war,  and  the  co-operation  which  will  be  necessary 
in  building  a  sound  peace,  the  United  States  and  Canada  are  being  drawn  closer  to  each  other 
than  ever  before. 

Is  Canada  terra  incognita  to  you?  Are  you  familiar  with  the  way  progressive  Canadians  think, 
and  how  they  view  world  affairs?  The  best  way  to  find  out  is  to  read  THE  CANADIAN  FORUM. 

This  progressive  Canadian  monthly,  now  in  its  twenty-second  year  of  issue,  is  Canada’s  leading 
organ  of  enlightened,  forward-looking  viewpoints.  Its  frank,  analytical,  constructive  articles  will 
keep  you  abreast  of  Canadian  developments  and  opinion. 

The  Canadian  Forum 

Canada’s  Progressive  Monthly 
28  Wellington  Street  West,  Toronto,  Canada 
One  Year,  $2.00;  Two  Years,  $3.00  (postpaid) 

Introductory  Offer  to  readers  of  BOOKS  ABROAD:  6  months  $1.00 

LETTRES  FRANgAISES 

cahiers  trimestriels  de  litt^rature  fran^aisc,  6dit^  par  les  soins  de  la  revue  SUR  avec  la  collabora¬ 
tion  des  ^rivains  franfais  rnidant  en  France  et  k  I’Etranger. 

Une  revue  littercure  fratifcuse  de  la  plus  haute  "Cette  revue  est  la  plus  admirable  defense 
qualiU.  Une  revue  libre.  de  la  langue  fratifoise  et  de  f esprit  fran- 

(ois." — The  "nmes  (London)  Literary  Sup- 
Directeur  ROGER  CAILLOIS  plement,  31  oct.  1942. 

LETTRES  FRANgAISES 

ont  public  des  po^mes,  des  essais,  des  r^its  de  :  Louis  Aragon  —  Julien  Benda  —  Andr^  Breton 
—  Roger  Caillois  —  M.  E.  Coindreau  —  Rcni  Etiemble  —  Paul  Eluard  —  Yassu  Gauclkre  — 
Andri  Gidc  —  Louis  Gillct  —  Pierre-Jcan  Jouvc  —  Andr6  Malraux  —  Jacques  Maritain  —  Henri 
Michaux  —  Emmanuel  Mounicr  —  E.  Noulct  —  Victoria  Ocampo  —  Jules  Romains  —  Denis  de 
Rougemont  —  Saint  John  Perse  —  Victor  Serge  —  Jules  Supervielle  —  Paul  Val^,  etc. 

Dans  cheque  numbro  :  Vactualite  littbraire,  la  revue  des  revues,  la  revue  des  livres.  —  Le  reper¬ 
toire  critique  le  plus  complet  des  publications  fraufoises  de  France  et  d’AmMque. 

Abonnement  k  la  s^rie  de  4  cahiers  :  Simple  ....  $1.50  :  De  souden  (exemplaires  de  luxe)  .... 
$6.00  De  Fondadon  (exemplaires  sur  papier  pur  dl,  en  nombre  strictement  limits,  num^rot^ 
de  A  a  Z)  ...  $30.00. 

Les  souscripdons  sont  rcfues  k  la  revue  SUR  (San  Mardn  689),  Buenos  Aires,  Rep.  Argentina.  — 
Les  payements  peuvent  £tre  effectu6s  par  chkque  ou  mandat  postal,  nadonal  ou  internadonal,  au 
nom  de  la  revue  SUR. 
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GIVE  A  BOOST  WITH  A 
BOOK— Good  books,  in  good 
condition,  are  wanted  by  the 
1943  VICTORY  BOOK  CAM¬ 
PAIGN  for  men  in  all 
branches  of  the  service.  Leave 
yours  at  the  nearest  collec¬ 
tion  center  or  public  library. 


Hwiiiiaiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiinm^ 


La  Nueva  Democracia 

Revista  mensual  publicada  por  d 
Comit^  de  Cooperacidn  en  la 
America  Latina 

Colaboraciones  de:  Luis  Alberto  Sin- 
chez,  Francisco  Romero,  Carleton  Beals, 
Frank  Tannenbaum,  Hubert  Herring, 
Giovanni  Baldazzi,  Rodrigo  Beyle,  Ra- 
fad  Hdiodoro  Valle,  Gilberto  Gonzilez 
y  Contreras,  Maurido  Magdaleno,  Miz- 
imo  Soto  Hall,  Alberto  Danid  Faleroni, 
Antenor  Orrego,  Oscar  A.  Flores,  Carlos 
S.  Detweiler,  Gastdn  Figueira,  Alfonso 
Francisco  Ramirez. 

Director:  Alberto  Rembao 

Suscripci6n  anual  $1.00 
156  Fifth  Avenue  New  York  City 


SUBSCRIBE  TO  “AMERIQUE” 

America’s  FRENCH  NEWS  Weekly 

Which  Is  Also  Ideal  for  School  Use 

AnUrique  is  the  only  French  NEWS  Paper  in  New  York.  Read  it  if  you 
want  to  become  acquainted  with  the  French  Language  and  Culture. 


Subscription  rates: 

1  year  52  issues . $4.00 


9  months  39  issues . 3.25 

6  months  26  issues . 2.50 

3  months  13  issues . 1.50 


Special  rates  on  bulk  subscriptions  mailed  upon  request 

AMtRIQUE 

137  West  27th  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 


"The  outstanding  general  journal  of  modern  foreign  language  teaching" — 
that  is  why  nearly  3000  teachers  of  German,  French,  Spanish  or  Italian  in 
schools  and  colleges,  and  more  than  1000  school,  college  and  public  libraries, 
subscribe  to ... 

The  Modern  Language  Journal 

Published  by  The  National  Federation  of  Modern  Language  Teachers 
8  issues  a  year,  October  to  May,  inclusive 
Up-to-date  and  authoritative  material  on  methods,  materials,  research, 
publications,  and  textbooks  in  the  field 

Subscription  $2.00  a  year  (Continental  U.S.) 

Foreign  countries  (including  Canada)  $2.50,  payable  in  advance,  net  in  U.  S.  A.  funds. 

Sample  copy  on  request 

THE  MODERN  LANGUAGE  JOURNAL 

Ferdinand  F.  Di  Bartolo,  Bus.  Mgr. 

284  Hoyt  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Revised  Edition  of  "VOCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE 
STUDENTS,"  bj  Schwartz,  Wilkins,  and  Bovee,  a  report  issued  under  the  auspices  of  the 
National  Federation  of  Modern  Lantpiage  Teachers,  is  a  frank  and  honest  answer  to  the  voca¬ 
tional  phase  of  the  question:  "What  is  the  practical  value  of  modem  foreign  language  study?" 
Also,  “A  BASIC  TOENCH  VOCABULARY."  Each  of  these  pamphlets  is  obtainable  from 
the  office  of  the  “Journal."  Price,  25  cents  postpaid,  payable  in  advance. 


THE  SPANISH  TEACHERS’  JOURNAL 

HIS  PAN  I A  ““ 

.\urelio  M.  Espinosa,  Editor  1917-1926;  Alfred  Coester,  Editor  1927-1941 
Published  by  the  American  Association  of  Teachers  of  Spanish 

Editor:  HENRY  GR.\TT.\N  DOYLE,  George  Washington  University,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Associate  Editors:  William  Berrien,  Michael  S.  Donlan,  .\urelio  M.  Espinosa,  Jr.,  Florence 
Hall,  E.  Herman  Hespelt,  Marjorie  Johnston,  Francis  M.  Kercheville,  Walter  T.  Phillips, 
John  T.  Reid. 

Business  Manager:  EMILIO  L.  GUERR.\,  Benjamin  Franklin  High  School,  New  York  City. 

HISPANL\  appears  four  times  a  year,  in  February,  May,  October,  and  December.  Subscrip¬ 
tion  (including  membership  in  the  Association),  $2.00  a  year;  foreign  countries,  40  cents 
additional  for  postage.  Each  number  contains  practical  and  scholarly  articles  for  teachers  of 
Spanish  and  Portuguese,  including  helpful  hints  for  teachers  new  to  the  field.  A  sample  copy 
will  be  sent  on  request  to  the  Secretary -Treasurer  of  the  Association.  Address  subscriptions 
and  inquiries  about  membership  to:  GRAYDON  S.  DEL.\ND,  Secretary-Treasurer,  .Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Teachers  of  Spanish,  Denison  University,  Granville,  Ohio. 

HISPANI.A  is  an  ideal  medium  through  which  to  reach  the  organized  Spanish  teachers  of 
the  United  States.  For  advertising  rates,  address  the  Business  Manager. 

•Articles,  news  notes,  and  books  for  review  should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor. 


